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The Education oi 
John Holt 


Mel Allen 


His first book How Children fat'/ sounded an 
alarm for the modern school system and helped 
launch the educational reform movement of the mid- 
1960s. Although today there is hardly a teacher in 
America who doesn't know his name, few, if any, 
know the man- 

"A lot of people have come to me and said, 'Your books 
have changed my fife, and I believe them John Holt 


O NE AFTERNOON THIS 
PAST JULY I WENT TO SEE 
JOHN Holt, who was working in 
his fourth-floor office on Boylston 
Street in downtown Boston. Holt, 
possibly this country’s best-known, 
if not its most controversial, educa¬ 
tion writer, was sitting on a stack of 
newspapers four inches high placed 
on a chair in front of a desk clutter¬ 
ed with books and papers. The 
newspapers were yellowing. One 
was dated February 29, 1980. In 
front of his desk was a green fold¬ 


ing cot, standing upright to shield 
him from the sun that slanted 
through the windows. 

“I may not be good at making 
things.” he said, “but I love to im¬ 
provise.” He pointed proudly to 
the wooden splint and tape that held 
the cot upright. He worked bare- 
chested and wore shorts in the heat, 
his skin full of freckles, and a fan 
whirred beside him as he composed 
on his Olivetti memory-storing type¬ 
writer, his pride and joy. 

In contrast to so much of the 
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writing an schools and learning* one 
reads Holt easily, and he has become 
one of the very few education writers 
to have reached the masses. How 
Children Fail and How Children 
Learn, the most successful of his 
nine books, are among the best-sell¬ 
ing education books ever. 

This afternoon he was putting 
the finishing touches on a revised 
edition of Haw Children Fail (to be 


"My actions sometimes are on 
the edge of some kind of 
normal distribution curve/' he 
says, "and I guess that's what 
eccentric means. But they're 
not queer or nutty," 


published this spring by Delacorte). 
When the original was published in 
1964 it all but launched the educa¬ 
tional reform movement, a move¬ 
ment that reached its peak a decade 
ago before being swept aside by 
“back to basics.” 

“My first thought/ 1 he says about 
his revision, “was that it would be 
easy, maybe add a few words here 
and there. But I found I had a lot 
more to say. My thinking had 
really moved on since then. It’s a 
whole new book. Really John Holt 
up to date,” 


By the mid-seventies Holt hs 
decided that for him, meantngfi 
school reform was impossible. Fot 
years ago he began his own magazii 
Growing Without Schooling. In tl 
magazine, in lectures, on talk shov 
(after an appearance on the Ph 
Donahue show Holt received 10,0c 
letters), and in a new book, Teat 
Your Qwn (Delacorte), he stresse 
that the best learning environmei 
for a child was not in a school, n 


matter how humane, but in a 
supportive home, 

“It’s not that I feel that school 
is a good idea gone wrong/' he says, 
“but a wrong idea from the word 
go. It’s a nutty notion that we can 
have a place where nothing but 
learning happens, cut off from the 
rest of life." 

His office is crowded, containing, 
besides Holt, three assistants, and 
between his book writing and the 
magazine work, one must walk 
bowlegged to keep from knocking 
into boxes of books, or tape rec¬ 
orders, or stacks of envelopes. 
Though he claims to know where 
everything is, in fact he usually 
doesn’t, and he will root through 
boxes, growing more unnerved by 
the minute. But the alternative is 
worse; to devote hours - no, days- 
to straightening everything out, time 
better put to other uses. 

“So much seems to be happening 
in his head all at once,” said a friend. 
“Whenever he gets an idea he goes 
after it on horseback,” There seems 
little that doesn’t intrigue Holt, but 
at the top of his list would seem to 
be writing, children, playing the 
cello, ecology, food, and physical 
fitness, in no particular order. On 
any given day one might hold sway 
over all the others. 

A photographer arrived for a 
photo session. She said she wanted 
a photo with children in it He 
shifted uneasily. “I won’t be photo¬ 
graphed playing with children I 
don’t know,” he said firmly. “I 
won’t make them into actors in a 
play called ‘See How Good John 
Holt Is With Children.* ” 

He dressed for the photograph. 
He put on a faded blue workshirt, 
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its pocket crammed with pens. He 
put on a floppy tan hat to protect 
his balding scalp from the sun. He 
picked up an empty plastic shop¬ 
ping bag and set off down Boylston 
Street, then turned onto Common¬ 
wealth Avenue. 

He spied a discarded soda bottle. 
He popped it into his bag. He spied 
another. Soon he had filled the bag 
and emptied it into a trash can, then 
began his hunt anew, not without a 
trace of anger at the litter despoil¬ 
ing a city he regards as utterly 
beautiful. 

John Holt has a shower in his 
apartment, but he never uses it. 
When he wants to bathe he places a 
green plastic dishpan in his bathtub. 
He puts a few gallons of water In it. 
He gets in the tub and stands in a 
larger plastic tray designed for 
catching crankcase oil. He dips a 
sponge into the water and squeezes 
it over his body, the water collect¬ 
ing beneath. When he’s finished, he 
carries the water through his kitchen 
to a small sunken courtyard, where 
he pours it onto a pile of leaves and 
garbage. He keeps earthworms in 
the courtyard and they feed on the 
pile, making compost. He has no 
garden of his own, but someday, 
when the compost has accumulated, 
he hopes to carry it to nearby 
gardens and spread it around. 

“My actions sometimes are on 
the edges of some kind of normal 
distribution curve/* he says, “and I 
guess that’s what eccentric means. 
But they’re not queer or nutty. My 
actions are eminently sensible. We 
have to save water and turn waste 
into soil. It's my contribution, how¬ 
ever small, to a situation I can't do 
much to change/’ 


He crossed to the Public Gardens 
and through the Common. He is 
not a romantic about children but 
the sound of their laughter or crying 
always stops him. and he must 
investigate what is going on. Hear¬ 
ing children laugh is often enough 
to start him laughing as well. He 
watches children with the intensity 
of a naturalist observing from a 
blind, and whenever he sees them 
looking back at him he turns away 
abru ptly as though suddenly fascinat¬ 
ed with a passing cloud. 

On the playground a boy of 
about six approached the top of a 
concrete mountain, grasping hand 
rails as he climbed. Suddenly a man 
clambered after the boy, lifting him 
to the top. 

“No, no.” Holt muttered. “Who 
is that man ? What’s he think he’s 
doing ? That child doesn’t want or 
need his help.” He walked to the 
mountain and looked crossly at the 
man, who seemed not to notice. 
For a moment Holt seemed ready 
to say something, but the moment 
passed and he remained silent. “Tve 
finally learned the limits of argu¬ 
ment,” he said. “It took me a Long 
while but I’ve learned when to save 
my breath.” 

H i s inte res t in c h ild ren so m et ime s 
prompts people to question why 
he never married and raised a fam¬ 
ily of his own especially when they 
learn that his two sisters have six 
and five children. Others have 
wondered how he could ever really 
presume to understand children, 
and worse, to give advice about 
children, without ever having to 
come home dog-tired from work to 
face a house full of kids. 

He answers he would like to have 
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married: it wasn’t his doing that he 
never did. He adds that his books 
are not a set of theories, but come 
entirely from his observations and 
his contacts with hundreds of chil¬ 
dren over many years in their homes 
and schools, watching many of them 
grow from infants into adults, 

‘"But sometimes,” says a Friend, 
“he’ll see children doing something 
and he’ll rave about it and I’ll think, 
‘nearly every mother knows that” 
To which Holt replies, “Yes, but I 
want mothers to know these things 
are important. ” 

Eighteen years ago Holt would 
send to friends copies of letters he 
had written to a teaching colleague 
named Bill Hull. They were filled 
with his observations on how chil¬ 
dren learned or failed to learn in his 
classes. He was trying to solve a 
puzzle. He taught under seemingly 
ideal conditions his biggest class 
being only 20 children. He was free 
to try things out. But the good 
students stayed good and the bad 
students stayed bad. He explained 
things to the kids and they seemed 
to understand, then the next time he 
gave a test, they’d flunk again. 

One friend, Peggy Hughes, 
whose children Holt taught says, 
“His letters made my children come 
alive for me,” She urged him to 
make a book of them. Eventually 
the letters caught the interest of a 
young publishing house named 
Pitman. They were edited into a 
book, How Children Fail. It went 
all but unnoticed, 

“At a bigger publisher it would 
have been remaindered and out of 
print in six months,” Holt says, 
“but Pitman needed titles and kept 
it on.” Meanwhile he wrote another 


letter , this one to Eliot Fremont 
Smith, book reviewer of The New 
York Times , 

“I don't mind being ignored,” 
wrote Holt, “but I think Tm saying 
something unique”. Fremont Smith 
read the book and wrote a front¬ 
page rave. “Possibly the most 
penetrating and probably the most 
eloquent book on education to be 
published in recent years...*” The 
next month it sold 2,000 copies. 
“There’s no question if that hadn’t 
happened there’d have been no 
How Children Learn” Holt says. In 
1966, Haw Children Learn , also an 
edited collection of his letters, was 
published and by 1967 Holt was 
something of a celebrity as he criss¬ 
crossed the country giving speeches. 

Once he was out walking when 
he heard a whisper as he passed by: 
“That’s John Holt.” He had a rush 
of vanity followed by: “Oh, damn, 
that takes away my privacy. He pre¬ 
fers the story of the woman from the 
Harvard School of Education who 
exclaimed, “Everyone at school 
knows your books but nobody 
knows who you are,” He thought 
happily, “That’s just the way Pd 
like to have it,” 

On a day in mid-May 1980, John 
Holt went to Keene, New Hamp¬ 
shire, to give a speech at the 
Antioch-New England Graduate 
School of Education. The lectures 
are a necessity, His fees of up to 
$1,000 (often less) help sustain his 
magazine, and he lives under con¬ 
stant financial tension despite royal¬ 
ties from his books. The room 
where he spoke was small, and 
packed with 200 people. Once he 
outdrew Bob Hope when both 
appeared in a small Ohio city, and 
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he has often talked to audiences of 
several thousand, but he says rue¬ 
fully, “I was more of a media star 
then,” 

As often happens, his lecture 
rambled, following the convolutions 
of his thoughts. He has a high, flat 
voice, and he spoke slowly, at times 
stopping dead in mid-sentence to 
better collect his thoughts. He 
talked about the failures of school 
and the future of home schooling, 
using phrases that were as well-worn 
and familiar to his devotees as a 
neighborhood walking path but if 
they had heard it or read it all be¬ 
fore, they seemed not to mind. 

“We don’t need to be taught how 
to learn; we’re born knowing and 
wanting to—it’s our nature, our genes, 
our biological inheritance. The 
hardest thing for parents to leam is 
hands off, Teach less, not more. 

“Beyond a very small dose, teach¬ 
ing impedes learning. The way 
we can help learning is by answer¬ 
ing their questions, if and when they 
have them helping them, if and when 
they ask for help.” 

A woman stood up. “I’m a pro¬ 
fessional educator,” she said, 
“though I hate to say it in this room. 
It doesn’t seem to me that public 
schools are to blame; they aren’t 
the villain.” 

He answered sharply. “The word 
‘villain 9 didn’t come into the con¬ 
versation until you put it in. Neither 
did the word ‘blame/ You brought 
those words with you.” 

During his lunch a dark-haired 
woman came over. “What bothers 
me*” she said, “is that there seems 
so much chance in letting children 
decide what they want to learn. 


Shouldn’t there be an dement of 
something more than chance 7” 

“Well,” he said, “we disagree on 
the amount of chance,” 

‘T don’t know,” she persisted. 
: ‘I just think there’s so much we 
can —” 

He cut her off. “Fine, if that’s 
what you think. Good, You have a 
right to think it. I think something 
different.” 

The woman paused bewildered. 
She seemed to expect something 
more but Holt’s hunch was that she 
just wanted to argue. After many 
lectures people ask him, “How can 
you be so patient ?” but on this day 
his patience wore thin. He was, as 
he said, “all argued out. It’s a waste 
of time/’ He noticed a baby crawl¬ 
ing in the center of the floor. Some¬ 
body had dropped an orange and 
the baby was crawling towards it. 
He walked over and leaned down. 
He wanted to see what the baby did 
with the orange. 

u In almost everything I believe in 
l am a member of a minority in my 
own countryHolt says. “This no 
longer troubles me as long as the 
minorities of which I am a member 
go on growing . My work is to help 
them grow . / made peace with being 
an outsider a long time ago ." 

As a young man John Holt had 
no interest in children. He wanted 
to be a physicist. He was the oldest 
of three children in a well-to-do 
family. His father was an insurance 
broker who raised his children be¬ 
tween New York City and fashion¬ 
able Connecticut commuter towns. 
By the ninth grade Holt was attend¬ 
ing a prestigious New England 
boarding school, and later an even 
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more prestigious eastern university, 
but he always requests that their 
names not be revealed. 

“I no longer believe in degrees” 
he says, “and if I could get rid of 
mine I would, I quit answering 
questions about my educational 
background a long time ago, except 
to say that the things Fm supposed 
to know so much about I never 
learned in schools.” 

He refers to his childhood as 
“gloomy” and by his own account 
as a teenager he was unpopular, but 
at boarding school he often found 
classmates outside his door at exam 
time. The word had spread that 
Holt could explain how to do math 
and science better than the teachers. 
By the time he went to college he 
“desperately wanted to be liked. 
The more I worried and the harder I 
tried the less liked I seemed to be,” 
But at college, too, the lines formed 
outside his door for tutoring and 
advice on terra papers. It was 1940 
and to flunk out meant certain mili¬ 
tary duty. He was never one to turn 
anybody away. “If somebody were 
to ask me what sort of a name 1 
would apply to myself* he says “I 
would say, Fm a problem solver, 
I like to solve my own problems 
and, if people ask me, help to solve 
theirs. 1 * 

He graduated from college in 
1943 and was commissioned an 
.officer on the submarine Barbero, 
which he calls “the best learning 
community I’ve ever known, 

u l was 21 and this was the first 
real job Fd ever done. It became 
my job to keep the boat in under¬ 
water balance to prepare it to dive 
every day. 


“Of the 24 years I've lived in 
Boston, Fyc been known as a kind 
of educational expert for 17 of 
them. In that 17 years only one 
person connected with the 
Boston school system has ever 
talked to me.’’ 

“Once when I was officer of the 
deck the captain came on deck. He 
said "You know, Jack, you’re not a 
passenger up here. You can turn 
this thing in a big circle if you want 
to.’ But what he was really saying 
to me was, 'If you have to turn it 
in a circle in order to feel that you 
really have the power to do it — 
then do it P And that ten-second 
sermon had a great effect on me," 

The submarine sank two enemy 
ships in the Java Sea before it was 
damaged by a bomb. On the way 
to Pearl Harbor after repairs word 
came that Hiroshima had been 
destroyed by an atomic bomb. Holt, 
the former physics student, thought 
world devastation would be only a 
matter of time. He saw a solution 
in world government, and when he 
was discharged he began working 
for the World Federalists in New 
York City. 

He stayed six years, giving over 
600 lectures, bombarding news* 
papers with letters, and in his travels 
becoming an instant uncle to over 
50 World Federalist families. 

He toured Europe for a year 
after leaving the organization, and 
when he returned home he visited 
his sister, who lived near Santa Fe, 
He said he was thinking of becom¬ 
ing a farmer. She replied he was 
wonderful with her children, so why 
didn’t he teach ? No, he said, that 
didn't sound very pleasant. 
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But she persisted and told him 
to visit Rocky Mountain School near 
Aspen, which had just opened. They 
would grow their own food: he 
could learn farming there. 

He liked the school and stayed 
without pay in exchange for room 
and board until a regular teacher 
quit and he was hired. He slept in a 
convened wood shop, stepping over 
mounds of sawdust to reach his cot. 
“They gave me the bad students to 
teach,” he says, “but it has always 
been from the bad students that I 
learned something. You may have 
fun talking to the students but 
you don’t learn anything about 
teaching from them.” 

Four years later he moved east 
to Boston. He was then 34 years old. 
He came to study music and a friend 
offered him an apartment at the 
foot of Beacon Hill where Holt has 
made his home ever since He began 
observing a fifthgrade class in an 
exclusive private school. 

The school hired Holt but with¬ 
in a year grew disenchanted by, 
among other things, his insistence 
that testing was probably harmful to 
learning, and fired him. He taught 
in two other private schools, but his 
beliefs about learning met with little 
favor there either and again he 
was fired. 

“Schools were always a means 
to an end for me,” he says. “I had 
to work in schools in order to an¬ 
swer my questions on learning and 
children’s intelligence. But I never 
identified myself as a school-teacher. 
So today when some people who 
still want to reform schools accuse 
me of desertion, my feeling is that I 
never signed up in that army in the 
first place.” 


John Holt’s friends, when asked 
to describe his approach to life, call 
him “c hildli ke.” “Fm happy to say 
they’re right” Holt says. 

Sometimes, in his enthusiasm, 
he fails to realize that everything 
that happens to him, everything he 
observes, may not interest others 
equally. “He will cook a potato”, 
says a friend, “and when he tells 
about it it will be like he’s the 
first person who ever cooked a 
potato.” 

He has already made plans about 
how he will handle his eventual 
demise, an experience he intends to 
take full advantage of “Fra going to 
be the central actor in the drama 
of my own death.” He says. “I’m 
going to say to whoever comes by, 

‘ Death is the agenda here’, Fve done 
lots of other things, and it’s what I 
have left to do. If you don’t want to 
talk about it, don’t come here.” 

Holt says, S T like listening more 
than talking most of the time. One 
of the things I like most about visit¬ 
ing friends is that 1 get a vacation 
from talking.” 

His friends smile at this view of 
himself When he visits friends he 
often will talk from Friday to Sun¬ 
day, spilling out ideas, describing 
his dreams, discussing books and 
concerts, and his friends will be 
worn from the effort to keep pace, 
while he leaves invigorated.. He takes 
his deepest quiet from music. “One 
of the things I like best about my 
cello is that it is wordless,” he says, 
but once after playing a duet with 
a five-year-old girl, he emerged from 
the bathroom of his host, yellow 
toothbrush protruding from his 
mouth, to exclaim, “We need more 
fun in music. More giggles. Did you 
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notice how her bow hand relaxed 
when she giggled ?” 

“His feelings lie very close to 
the surface/* says a friend, “When 
he's with ns, we're either laughing 
or crying. Whenever he tells a 
story he is not just telling it* he's 
reliving it for us*" 

He is always moved when telling 
of his friendship with A.S. Neill, 
the famed founder of Summcrhill 
School in England* He met Neill 
for the first time in 1965, shortly 
after How Children Fail oos * They 
both realized that Holt might be 
heir to NeilVs belief that children 
can be trusted to learn about their 
world with little adult interference* 
And in the crusty Scotsman who 
delighted in bawdy Scottish jokes 
told m a thick burr. Holt had found 
a friend. 

Shortly before Neill died in 
1973, Holt returned to Summerhill. 
His book Escape From Childhood 
had just been published and he was 
anxious for NeilFs opinion. But 
Neill said, “I've not read your 
book* I can’t read books anymore, 

I can’t remember what I’ve read,” 
So they talked of growing old and 
Neill said, “I have no fear. Death 
is” — and he gestured — “like 
blowing out a candle. There’s no 
future that I look forward to seeing* 
But there’s just one thing/’ he said. 
And he leaned close to Holt and 
said* “I can’t stand not knowing 
how it’s going to turn out.” 

It was early June, a few weeks 
after his speech at Antioch-New 
England and John Holt sat in the 
shade by the pond in the Boston 
Common watching the swan boats 
glide by* His blue workshirt and 
green Levis were slightly tom. Ex- 


cept for indulging in classical re¬ 
cords and Brazil nuts he is frugal 
with himself. “He just doesn’t seem 
to want things.” says a friend, “but 
if a friend needs money fora pro- 
jeet, he finds it and be never seems 
to care if the project works out 
or not.” 

“I was with him and I had told 
him that I had oftea thought his 
writings had altered my life* A 
decade earlier I had been teaching 
fourth grade in a public school in 
Maine. He nodded. 

“! think the largest good we 
reformers did was we changed a lot 
of people’s lives. A lot of people 
who were teaching and kidding 
themselves over what they were 
doing saw more clearly what was 
going on, and got on to something 
else. “I asked what had gone wrong 
with the reform movement; days 
that Holt calls my gung-ho period.” 

“Teachers are not very brave 
about change/’ he said, “I used to 
think 75 percent of the teachers I 
met were allies/’ he said, fii Then 50 
percent, then25.Now percent it was 
really painful for me to think that a 
lot of people I had thought of as 
friends were really not — they wcfc 
enemies* I discovered that S couldn’t 
talk to teachers about any kinds 
ofehanges, however small, even tiny 
little ways to teach addition or spell¬ 
ing without their saying: ‘Why are 
you criticizing us?’ They believe that 
everything they’re doing is right 
and anything that goes wrong is not 
their fault. They are hermetic ally 
sealed to any change. To my friends 
who still call themselves reformers 
I say, ‘You change the schools so 
that children can at least talk at 
lunchtime. Until you’ve done that 
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don't talk to me about bow l should 
change them/ 

“1 think in time the home 
schooling movement will do more 
to change schools than anything l 
ever did when 1 spent most of my 
time talking to schools* Only when 
enough people give them a vote of 
no confidence will schools begin to 
think seriously about change. 

“Of the 24 years I've lived in 
Boston Tve been known as a kind 
of educational expert for 17 of 
them. In those 17 years only one 
person connected with the Boston 
school system has ever talked to me. 
He was a teacher of remedial math¬ 
ematics to Hispanic high school 
kids. He called up and asked iF he 
could tall about some of his prob¬ 
lems* I said sure. We talked and he 
went away with a bunch of sugges¬ 
tions* Sometime after he said to me, 
£ I tried out all that stuff and it 
really helps V And he’s the one 
person in Boston who ever came to 
me for help in solving a problem*” 
Suppose, I asked, the home 
schooling movement stopped grow¬ 
ing with its influence as leetkg 
and as muted as that of the reform¬ 
ers — what would John Holt 
do then? 

"He smiled* “A boxer once told 
me, he said, “you never practice 
getting up from the mat*” 
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3%3-3t9T if **t-*3t % 3? 9§§77 
*73T §9 31% | f% % 33T3 31%, 5% 
% Slflel Hr % 3313 93971, «% 33% 
3T3 92cft | 33% 57793 JTJTf *t *tf 
f9995Tt 3?% gteft I 33% 1* 9t79 *T 
*f 3T | ! 33 % 1* 373 333% | 5T%7 
33% 31% % ^3%f *t 331% | 3> %3T 
5T33T | W3t % 3|% 5 9% | f%??t% 
*>ft *t§ 313 3*131 5 % I 


3 ^%% 3f% % ?t W 3T3 *t 9%991 
33T 9% $ f* % 

%3T33 *% *%% 1^5^^ ^533 

% farm % !33Hr 

§ 1 53 31% % % ^>§% I * 

333t % 313* *1 U w *tT3 % 

5 % 5^3T I 3t %t %% 3T3 3TCT3T, 3% 
*t *13^3% % %33 
| I %% SP3 3^* *13 f*% | IT 
l$* 3?t *13 | f3% %% f*% f33T 
^tf f33T | I 3f% 33 53% 31% % 33f 
qn3f 3?f 3fi*% eft 3?t 33 375% I* 
fit53 *?% | : 53T3T3T 3t3% 

*t 33T3 % 1J33T 333 *531 f 1 f3%f % 
3?f 3T3T % 53tf3tJ 333 *53T f f* 

3^f 3T 5% 3t3% % rg|t fw 3Teft | 1 

33% 31% % 333i f*lt3(T53 3f«3- 
%tQJ 3T 33% 3%3 35*71% | I 3FeJeT: 
33 % 3tie% % 3ff 3t% t ^ 1*317 
% Tf%317 3* 3t3% T?% | I 53 3ttR 
% f**T5 3%3% 33% 33% 3efl% 

7?% I, 553*f 3%5 3«fteT-33T33f 37 
3?3 *7% 75% f 3%7 33% 7%eT 33*T 
3T3%% ftj 3* 5fl%|, %f*3%tr* 
3 l %*7 33% 37 3% 3T% | I 
3?| 3»%3 % 33ff%* 3tf3 3I<3 
?te% | I 3 *1% | f* %% 313-33 
‘%3t’ *t 33% 3^t 3T3 3f | f* 3| 
WSSf%^iT | 1 37 ti* 3T7 3t* 33 *t 
3* 3lf3*T % 3T3 13333t *7% % 
3*31^ 33% %33T3 % 731337 % % 
3Tf7 3T3, 3t3T 53-3* l$f % 3T?7 
f3*13 7J3T 3T, *^t 3% : |% 33t3 % 
3%7 3f3* 33tf%3t3 3%7 §3t-fe$t5% 
*t 3*73 | I 337 313% 3^f %*T f* 
33 333% f33%37% 3 %t «ft 33 

%3t % 33 3137 33*7 g73 3t3T Tf 
337 37 I 

33% (i* f33 *7 *^37 | f* 33*t 
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3733It( 33^ % 3|3 333 t* 7 ?=ft I t 
33 % g3T% 3T3 gt% | 33 ^3 31 fit 
7| 5 %% | 3T 7> 7| «t% * I n* 3% 
% *t| *?T3t ^37% | 3% % %33 3 % 
3/11 gt 3?f 7| ?t%, uf*| ^3 *^T3t 
% 533: 31% 3J33 *t 53 T% f 3 P irq; 
317 3%7 3t3 7| ?>% | I 

5*3* *t ‘7nr7fpr’ 5^3 % gfq- 
?31eT 777313* t^. 1 ^ 3 . 3 ^ % 3 T 3 3*ft 
f333T % 3T% % 3eTI% |te % ?%WT 3T3- 
f*T%7 ?t 3T% | I ‘^T3 f37f3 % 3 ’ 
*73* 573 * 3*Tfw ?>% % jgj 333 
373 3 ^ 1965 if % %tw % 7 pft 317 
f%% % I 3%3f 53 3 T 3 % f%rr 3533 
% f* 5t?S *3Tf3^ fft3 % %n f*3T7f 
% 3eT7lf3*T7t | f* sfkl % ^ 73%7 % 
337 3^% % qfif 53 3T3 % f31i ^71 
37t37 f*37 3T3T 3 Tf|tT % % 33 % 
3377 % 37% % 373 57f%3 *7 7T*% ^ I 
3t3 *% f%3f%| 733T3 37% f*tfor 
*73* if gtfc % 5T331 f%3 S3 f*3r 37 
%t *7757 513*7 3^3R13 % 313 *%3t 
511313 % *nMtw 7*tf%*7 17*% §31% 
*1 TftPIT 31 t 

1973 if 3ttT *t §?§ % 53 

^3 ?t57 '337f|7T’ 3tfw 3% % I 33*1 
573* *3f%q ij %3 q%33' 3e*T7T 3*T- 
ftl3 || ?t «ft 3>7 377 573* % 37% 
if % 3t7T *7 Wf%33 373% % 

% i 37 %tw % *^r: if% wrq*t 57a* 

33% 3?f I % 33 JTa* 93 3t 3|f 

a*ar i 3 t ps 3 t %% 33 a* 9?71 

33*% % 33 373 *ff 3ff 77T 3*37 I 
577 a7f % 5?T% % 37% % 37% 
*7% 7^ I 3t3 3%% : §3i 33 *%f 33 
3§f | I §e§ a% 3t33rfr §31 3T% % 
77373 | I %% f%TCr *t§ 3f3*3 3^f ^ 
f* f5R7*% % SefteiT *7 7^71 I gt?7 % 
f3*7 **% |tJ ^§t% *71% *|t : %377 


3* 3T3 I I % 3f 313 33f73 3^f *7 

3*ai f* im% qV^r iqf «rnnft i 

1* 3Tf % 3T7f3* f33 I tifewt* 
5137 % 39% 31913 % p 33H?f 
3T7 f%~S 3%=S3 % 9* ai3T3 % f*3T% 
^131 % 33 % I%7 fapT 3%*T3% *t 
3|% %9 7| % t 33*1 3t%t *3t* ?ftT 
|7f %f37T sft'TT 3tft *.st |f *J% I 
5117*19 fT*T*f W%7 3Tfer % g% %% 
if 3139 %% *t 3T3 g%3 9 eft 0vZ 9* 
f99*19t 59% % I 33% Cr* fq* *ga 
| : % *%*% % 3Tf% 91% a% f9*% ft 
aff f 1 gf, 33% f*at f%* *t f*9t 
9f%9%3r3T % f%TT 93% *t 3*79 Tfeft 
| fft % 33 *1 33J9 *7 5% | 9%T 313 
% 9? f** a* 3|t *7% f* 9f79t337 
*51 7 ft | 9997 3ff 1 

% 33% 7719 91 1 %3 33% *g! f% 
33% %7T3 % %% *t 93 *t 3377T | I 
^7 951* J7 % %3 % lf%7 f^3 if 
3t*ft *S7T *t 931 7g1 9T I 3^ff% 
*777q3fa % f%7 f^Ttlet *ftT : 

gq §3779lf59% % 9|fT 9ft qaif 
*7 *T9 9|t f*9T f* *T%* %k% % 
9%99 % 9f%9a3 37% 1 513* 3%9, 5ft 

ftienj *t *19 *7 7 % %, sr%7 at p 

arg % 99%-srnT 9% atm % %, %% 

a%9% % qfa* 79^ar % qr* %*t f* 
{391 9Sell*) 991 ft 7gT I 9%7 % ^3 
9ia% % 3*9* % *mr l 

%% jail f* §9R *1T59%eT3 % 371 
*777 % 7179 f*% ft73 3e*9 *73 *g% 
%, 99T 9333 ?%9| ? 33 97§%73 9%%: 

"99319 % 9f% f%«*t if 59737 
7T7gfe*ai 3 |% | I % 3%397 97 f* f %9 
f57«*% % % f*T3T 97 33% % 75% %% 
3t7a | I 973 % %% 3>97 f* 50% | I 
371% 373 %% «%*T f* 25% fq* | l 
%f*3 93 % Tftaai i f* *r%* ata, 


Mel Allen : The Education of John Holt 
















feFf if Fm «n*rat «it, * 
aft, 5333 % i ffe wgwa Twt fa; 5 
aftatiTf % aft it *t fwt & 

WTS 3gf an 3333 I 3?t 331 f% 3ft? 

srtx aaat twfe at $t€f#£t ftPwt 

■TT 3t 33% 3? 3^ f33T f% 'AN ^Hi’Ct 
wrwtwaT 33f 3n t||' 3T3 a?f ^ 
M l 3333 faaara | ft: ^ft wt 
% an | 3a sta; |, rftr^piit 

Eta: 3gt | 33% 3333 3%f afa 3gt l 

aaga: 33% fern faaft wt sw: % 
3fX333 % fair 3333 $ I W3% fafi 
3ft, aft Ra %t X33 %t ^3K3t 3T3%t, 
t 3^31 f fa: WT3 3ft„533T <jt 

333 3T3 f% 33% 3T3 % 33T 33 % 333 
aTWWtct at 3 n 3 % I 33 33> WT3 3? 
•Hp 3T %% 33 33 STHT $3% 53 aft 
^3T3333f3?f3^3% 33^ 1 

%TT S3T3 | f% ?^ff 3 3T33t3 
3n% m %% aft 333 f33T3T wtx aft 
18 ^fPT fafe 333% 3t?TT WT% 31% 333 % 
3^'f35T3T (?f3 f*M WTCt33 Ff%t 
3% 333% % Wfaa? 3?T331 gTai I 33 
%t3 3?3 33t 3T3T3 % til % 3fe 
srf333T3 33 33 STtP 3n%, 33t % aft- 
333 3T% % art: % 33tX3T % Sta% 3% 


f333 ?fe I 

ft f TC % wWfeT 33t % 3tf33 ^ 
it Tg Xgl 1 1 f33% % 33? 33t % % 

nut % StfSPS WTW * TO 

3T3I TgT f l 53 33? % **53 

%t *3pft fsiercj sf^rat % f3% ^ C 1 
wife ft 33 3* g3^r 313 art t 1 ^ 
%jtf33 ?J$*f3 3 333RR3^ 3f3)3 
% ferer* % I % 31% %h g#t 3% f% 

W r ft 333% 33F3T3T % 31% % 3T3- 
ata an: 3W f i % 3t3T: f%fa33 
^3 % I ?3% 3T3313 3% St* 3 3%3t 
gnpT3 %3T 3% 3*t I f «! 333 3T3 
3 f?f% 53 % atp ; fl% 33 33t inraf 
%r aw | «k 3i?33 % % 3?i3ar 11 
3tf33 % fa^ 3?V ^ s 3f%5 I 3t 
33?3T %t f3 an% % f%<t 3T3 
anft 3T% % t” 

3% 3t3 % ^T f% 3T3 3 

gaTTarfcift %t 3tfa ?m ??-ftrsnt) 
tTKt33 atT 33T3 3t 5T%3: St\T 33^ 
a?t, at 3T3 ?>3 33T ? 

% gfai^nt wtn ar?% 3% : ^ 

3T33a: % trat 3R 5% ar?T 3T f? 3? 
a:3t art 3«n3 3ff ^33t i 

[‘utatV %«T3TT : atg. - 3T3T artax] 
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71^231?! 


3M % 33E3 33 Wife ^3 f3! 3t 
aat 3 x?r gt Ht%a: g-3T3 air 33T3 
Sfifir % w%ar Pt33t % 33Tfe3 x?3T 
I I 0T % f33T3t W73t 3T3Tf3ar 53- 

3fwr at wartaw % afawf % faaifiawlf 

33t 3?t 33T 3^% 1 ^3t 3^TX 33% 

Wlgrx-fegTX % aft g3TJ3 W3T ?(% 1 
3? wa% % i$f aaa-frre ara | far ?3 

5TI3: W3 3RT 33 63T3 ?t 3?f f% 
33T3lf % 3333 33T 333f3T 3%a> 
a3X<ljlt % ?t 3T% I I 3fe 33T3 


% fea33 3 33%t wifear 533*3 1 ftpSr- 

3TX | 3t 3333 ?%?I3 fefgt aft waft 
% 3?f4?t3 3^f 3^T 3T 3333 I ?3 
35%P f333t 3T W%3 f3SI3f % W3% 
fawn: spr: f%3 | \ xifw, %?^ tm 
%.^3- irfeiaan %t yai% 33T fean 
^3 333 % 33%t 3?ragtff 11 

HT5T % 3TRft3 33T3 3% 3TW3T % 
53 g;-3T3 % 5fegf3 %t gfaaa aga 
?t 33T3t T?t I I ana 33 3TX3fe 33T3 
5%t ffa?T3 33T ^313 %t %T | I 








qrra ft mfa afe#, <TT ^ ^ 

aw qqWSK a#a ^ WT#q TPTH 
^Tt afe t«F #r qaft wtt aw wfcns* 
^Hiiii # idtf^ - agt % Pi q i fafe %iff 
^ ?fe # #m aar aaft fan: # 
sfwi i qwfeg qgt ttw | fa wwa 
% irrqaa % gi sfeqr mfaqf, #a aw 

WshWiqaTt Sffe, ITfg fe# W # 
wfaw tw# a# TgT I m ^ 

xr^f % wir-agarr if wr qit i 
#WT qa qwq a Tg^ f ^TRtlf fa# 
qigft mfe qa man agf Tgm fe# q?r 
*qrqa # a# i rt amr qa ^fegra 
mra ft aaa #ra-qiw# qa sfegar 
| 1 5# gfegTq ^ fq, #aT, aafeag 
^it sfeqr aeR^f mfe mfe qa wa 
im #r few i mRa TrsfS ft sfesrr 
wra ^ qa # q^rraT qr# fa# qftr 
a# # m# fe ftf # fei# agf tc 
OTaR STaaqtqa ag^ET W3T I dlgUll 
WT 3W qY# # RgTf W WT (feWT- 
#fa^ ^ ■ ^t^>ti *ici ^ fa#t ^ i r*H 
grf ft ayf^di qga qra 11 areata 
wr fR aa * sqfwra|; aaw 
w ## # mmr * #fe % 
fefe WTfft # fa+fea agt f*TT I qrqrfeg 
qgt WRIT I fe pWa f WWa f 
cp # area if mwfeqr qfwq aw 
mfeqr #ra# % fast qa # qfwa 11 

#aa aw ?wa aa argfa agf f 
feqifeqf qfr q qrqt (^^753 tot 
*fk h +il<i'^t |f wnw 1 ; 3ffeq 
w qfew qnafe feqRt % tfew % 

y-H idl'd <. WRIT ^ I 3qT^TT!T % fe^ 

wxfflq wir^ if fnqfeq: wffeT 

oftwr aw 5fwft 5ffqf % 3ftwr % 

wfe qqq 1 1 qfeq, 
T^q-q^q, wr cTW arrqR-fqwT qrr 
qfqsq fnft fe({t % W ?TO!f iT^f 

WTT feST^/jfeT-^, ^nt-fiRffW:, 'cc 


^ | Htq ^ ^ ^ 

* , ?? ft SffR WW ^ ^ ^ * 

fwft fefe^ ^ ^ ^ OTSr *^ X 
feqr I a ^ ***** 

wt W> TT 'PI 'T 

wf fiRft W ** ** $ ^ ^ ^ 
5 m I qfawsr 

^?ff n nt pi* fr <i* ** ^ 

wrrc-wR q?f ^ ' TT!rr 1 31 ^ ^ 
iTfWTtJT WfTT WWMFWWq 

fewff qtr qRqamf * ^?t ^ t> 
awf ppft ift 1 % ^ T ** ^ 
pqqtftRFaT qft fqfelT aft fq^T 1 

wfe^ fen: *V ^ T 

fwro |W, Trsq qq Pfi^ ^ 
wwr ^t qf s q?t wrar wfef if 
7ft <ftr ^ 5 ^ qq^r iw fwft ^t 
feqn % muqqj qft fqferr qff few i 
^ qiRTjj *fr sfe * qfeq qft 
gt^rfisr qr i wsht qft sfer ^ftqf if 
aft I'it Wife TTWt qft ^RT7 arqqr 
feqt %-?m qff Hqn: fs Tjqmf # 
JTfrfe T^T I l 

^qrfwr qft wt^t | fe feft qt 
TFstr qft few qqqr ^ ?*nqtq 
5fr*ff % wfeq; m, fewff ?rw 
T^q-q^q tt vtf ?^e ssiq qff ^tft i 
feqrq qqqt %qt w t?t *fk qftq 
qtqqt, ^rcft qff i TTefear aft mqqT 
w wqq % qtq if qw q«n ttw q 
q^T W f^q^RTT W qtq q ftqr 
wa m qfeqrwr | fe qfeqfe qrcffe 
7qrq srqqr qtqq % =fT|?q % qqqp 
qfet qt <ftfeq qff t| 1 TTSf-^Tq qgt- 
qT sfrqf qq qqq 11 W^r qq-fnqirqT 
if qftl wfq qfr, ^qr vrrtatq qq'tfewq 
%wr s ft qrroq w i 

qfe *ft ^q-?wqqT qft | at w* 
% itfeigffPF qfeqqq feqt fefe^ 


qq^qj ft qqqt afes sjrq ?q tre qr 
?5t3 qit ^ i 

qrra if w'f if mm 

qT^ qfew qft mm ^wr 
xrwqf qt fewffeq qR, qqitr vm % 
qqtqff W qfer fefqaT if few qmif 
qft qfew fcarfe if qrft wat ft i qfeqr 
qrwr q ^Tarq qra sararfeiit % sttt 
awn i Eqrqn: ^wr wirt qft% * fe 
| ^qfeit qfeqT HRiT W TfRiq yqqq 
if "sitfe” q;r qfeqrqqr | l mi aaa 
% fe^ ^7?rfq fepq if qff t?t, Tf: qqqq 
qf ^q q?f ft qft m ft fe ? off 
qrqisft % qra qq ^?qnr Rerx vriqq if 
fw qm l 

?q qqf q;T ^qq iraoT q§ qaim 
| fe TO ft qgff qq ft WTT- 
TWTwff ft q q^rr Tf^qq 
fear fe q fqw qgf qfr qrmfeq? 
sqq^ir awr qf, wfe qfes: ir 
wrq'tq TTsrrff w qqq ?t gw qq^ 
ffeT qq ft gt qm ft qg% qrff qgf 
|W qr 1 q*ft^ qgft qT7 qfeq: qqr 
am qfe if qqrqFcTT crnff qq q$q 
|qr- ife +i hi ft qq asa, feaft q f qa 
qrfeqr fewrr qf, ftqq f qfe efe- 
qftqr waq-wrq f q^g fwi qnrifeqj 
*qq ht fe# # jrtr qq arrarq-srarq 
gt qwq qgf m i feqqq ga 

qq "unRa” ^ HTTa if W# W ^7 
if qfeqq if if qqaq Tgr i qqwq 
fffq: I fefecq STRta fqa ^ gt 

^gr I qg qf fTqf Sqf TTqr ^?qftq 
fare % ^q if spfi 11 gam qfetq; 

qiqq ftaa ft qfgaT 11 
wfeffe; ?%R-qqr ft *rrq?qqfaT 
qgf 11 qg wt fewrr qq snw; qgf 
qrtqr i ^#fefe ^qf q^qrft qi| i 
feiqr it qfe qqqT ?qr#q q, crqr 


qqrqRR qqra f if qq # i 
qfi it qqR gft a# am ftfew# 
f ana % ^qfefe ft# qqr ^qf qiq# 
tuaw q:q qrfe f wft fqfe, ffe^ 
iRTT# ffeft# qq qqf fefe tt# qgt 
gqT I ?qf qf >fqT7# f # 3?R 

THTT# IT # arqqr afeq4 q;# qrq 

qgf gfe few I qta-#q if #fe qrr 
qqRqr# feqiTqTTT q ftr qq^T | 
qr qir awrm qfef qgl fe# i 

fi# f wqaa f arrafe #agra 
aw awa ar qqft qwq war | i 
qgt qg ft ^gw wqwar I fe qrq 
ft mqrfeqr wqrw qfeqfer ^q if 
f# fef# qiqaa w qfTarrq | i 
fa# % wqaa i fqa aa 

ft fs; aw a^ maifea; amfe^ar 
ft, aa% qf-srarr if agraaT # arg 
aaf fra fqfe qir ff# qft awr aw 
wafta arwri # ft \ qfe wra if 
$aawa f wqaa % wt# #t hstt# 
ft WT#q WW# f W if RTTfea 
few # wfqf % qWHH % fiat ft 
qgt f awa if snra Twa few i 4 H<p 
war mfsfe fe ttw aw arm ft 
war # wn ft tot gt# 11 ^aRfe 
fwff it qg ferm qwt, fe ^ wnffe 
war# % awT-sraTT if trgrqqr gta, 
qg wfe if ww agt w i qg wft 
wtrai at fe wgfe ptr# waTft ft 
qfet qf?T qrfe qrr wt?a agf few i 
“aa-ferisaaT” w| w#a feaa gt 
acwggta sa it q# a ft gt, w 
#fa qrr ag#a qg qqq qrrit t| i 
tfsta if ^fagrfeq:, ftatfeq: aqraft 
* wra wa #a qi a# aw sram 
Wft qq % 5 V I I qgt qTTta- 
a#q #a w wt qife+ qq aqiarwa 
awft * g* 11 wamf f ara ar 

wfrgwa fag : aaiq, aaa ftr ferart 


















































nff qk; xrstT gqr nt? 7T3r*nqrq I' 
ftren f gnr re qre ft qreq t fk 
qn^tq fmrr re srrsq qff re qiqr 
1 1 ftarq % fat reqT ret qrre rere 
wrsr ’^arr fajifeft re re-wgqtq 1 1 
ftqq ^qr *qrq f qTg?q re qq ft 
^re | i qrfirq fwii ft ^fr^rr req 
reft | fa rere qret 5 ^btt f fat ft 
qijTfaq 11 

'T^ qqt qft 5TTcT q§ | fa W[T5- 
fta> fretqrqTgf f §tt gt ft q§ wra 
srrq ftffq 11 q? q*t t nrefaq? 
mw ft siTcr | fa rerq aft m 
tt« 5 irff qre 11 tt ft restore 
■hits f fat tre fqqrfki frqn: 
qqqT 'iftnfsiT f frerft gfe % fat 
q?t fqfre store ft% f re?g nret 
restore re mre if qq fk ftff It 
ffq 1 1 3<ii|<qr f fat, q?t wire 
<lkll!d7 | I q% - fqre qqqT qffq 
in feft i i ktre i i q?f srrfw qqqr 
sfaftft TTefarer | faig "itOTpR 
tmqfqqq” roi qf-fretsr nktqaT 

7*07 mail'll »i®a f l 

?q qqfaqq re =PTTiJT Stftq 
tfVr^'nrqnT gqT sFd^iq ^ t ftf ft 
refq, qgg qqqi stftq qg?[ faft qre 
% fat ggrr qrq reit f fat qqrt 
fTg¥ ^ ! #% m ret qiffq rettq iff 
f? qt 1 1 qkrfaff re qqre refaq 
Prrrtr % strew % reretf 11 *rfV fares 
ft'rr ft ft ff ft ffrem: fftqr <re^ 
faressftq ffqfa if srrqfa+qr tqw 
“qq%’' ftft f fat |t grqg 11 ft? 
qgt rerre Op rets if ref-qqtreqre 
qgf % trreq re gor fafw qfaqq gq 
qre 11 

^ft qreq re qqtfqrew 7tqffa 
nreftfa if ft tsrt ft ftren 11 

/tin ftrsrF/rfar-gt, ^Trf-rttcn^T, 'qq 


7[T,^q BpftnsT f ttt’T ' T ?' 

ft% ftn 177 W^t^PT f ^ 
qr mf’sttr *tff f, ^ - q ^ 5,r ' ST3f ^> 
srffarj:, sqiqift qtf? i sfta^tw 
W(?ft ?7t TTSpftfit f f 'T 7T«r 

q^T uk 77 WT5T T?7I ^^7 I 1 ^ 
qrKcflq TI5Rtfft 7f7f fq^TTT *PT *t^ T 
%ffq ?q^q if ^ t ' 
f ‘77757 ft TO if 

gipnaq qimr ftr^ ft qT^rffOt qf f 
?cn?nT qrrf fTgf 5# 5fl Tf^dT I 
nqisr ft qt 3 | 7 ftfg so fir qq ft qnnftfw 
Tiq^T ^fktTt qraTftfer | *fk 
qqf ft qfq; ^q fq^rit qsft 11 

fqft Tjqfqktqra f wqs ^tt 
iH^ld+t+^CJ 77 ^_fqfq qff ft sr^ 
fqrr^RT i *T*rf^ ^r tnnf yt «t»*tg 
qq tfSar ft ^t Itq ft l HTqg It 
at airff gqr qrq if qarr q§r | l 
qT qsqq qq ^77 ft< ^ftt^m 7T§f 
11 qit ft inqcftq qsqq q^ f ft 
w qirq; ftnf % qt?t |, ^lr - qt.ft. 
fq«r qqr ftOrqre it, ff^g 37 ^ 

qq 3T?q q> qiq;g % qrgrqftqrqTrr fr 

c^q^qr q^f 'ffstt 1 

mqftq qsqq q>t f wr? % vrRq 
ft qqTft if qq^rqr st^r It ftqqtq fon 
1 1 ^ft qq % strsT f ireqrqqr, qfPr, 
tftfqqq, mfq ft sftwm fttq 

fen 1 q|f fe if wtq q^lt q|f it 1 
fej qqr ^ftwq qrmq qn^t if qnnpt 
^ qft ftq If qqfg % ?r»ft gqrrf qsn 
qqt qfqqKt Ir mf ^ 1 q^ft qrq 
ftrqqr % mmq qq srr% qmt qrr vrm 
it ^ qq 95H I q^t qq ffTSTt ft ?rqfft 
SPtfg^T JTTOJ qtqqT I I ?qt qq if 
fewT f gw ft q^t q|qrq 1 1 \st 
V*X ft qfq fen | ftq 

^qft qqmt % flnt rfnrqq qqfqftn 


^ 1 qjft qq sqr qqqr q^iqq 
f ftiit f feq TgfTT t 1 57 ft qq % 
q^ft qtq itqlqqr, qrf, qiqi ^■qj 
Ttqftfq f qiaTT q gt 
qfffffq qqrqr | 1 ifr qir qq ftqq- 
qnq qtq; qvft qqf if qqtq I L q^r 
qq qrq f ^qiqR qqqr fqqiq % g>q 
qrqqf qq q^t ftT qqq qgr qqqtqiT 
| l aft qq f ftq msf qq ipfr 
ftfqqr qr ^r qq I qk rftOfe %*Pt 
qq str^T qqqfqq "^;?q” qiqgfq 
Tfgnfe | qqT TTsq-jfqff if fq% 3q% 
1 1 ~5tft qq f ^riqr qifq **q qt 
^qvr |ir t 1 qqr^qr % fqq, q^rt 
qR ^Rwwqlf % ffq qqgtr: "*njq- 
'qqqr” gr€t qqqr qft qreft qqir 

qqq7 q?q gqit % fnq q^qq qq ft 
fqq |f | t fit - qgqftq, qnrs, qst- 
feft qqira q?qt qr qqr qiqsr mq 
qq^-id |T t^t | 1 qq-qr qfqq 
qifqq: Tnfeft f ?qq: aqr qsr faq7 qqi 
I - ffqqt gEq ^tqt qT57 ft qjft ft 

?qft fqTqr fe^ fqqj qqif qqq fk 
gqi^f qq ft qqmr feqr sq ^ 11 
fqqt? % qqq qx qw ft qfq qqqr 
qitsrrq ^q qm ft gOs q;qqt | fe 
1 girf g?qf if qq ggqf ^t qqrkr qrq 
! % q^T qff ft fq itq d t | I 

tit fqT qg% fe ^q qq % 

q^q if ftrafrt ft qq-qqq q:T ^fqqiq 
qqr fqqr 1 1 feqn f sntqr qfe, sntqj 
i fqqtt, ipqqr qtq ft ?q qq ft ^= 5^7 
f sroftq fiq fen 1 1 

qt ft qirdtq nq% qq qqr 
qrrwff % qqqqT qqf t 

fqqifecr T^t I l T?ft qR ^q fqqrfqq 
qqiq t gqi qfqqrfqq qq Tqar |qT 
| ft 57?q qqf ft fq^qq; qrq 
I I q$f qq7 ff mq qq sqjqR =pr 


qq ft ?q qq ft q^rqqr % fqqr q^t 
qq q^rai 1 qifg fqstq ft q^ ^ 
q^q TfT^ qniT q? qq qqf q q?qqq 
f fet qrq ^tqq: ferq qff | 1 

q?t qtqq qq q;?qT ft q^ft t 
qiq f qRrftq qqnr t gfgfift ?qq 
fftq qqrR qq|: 

(!) qT*TTTq7ft, feqf fft qrftq 
qrq ^t q^fqgqf | nk ft qqqrq 
ft ft 7 jfr 7 f qfrqsq t ^tt | 1 
(^) qigfqq; qqrfqq, qqfq^^sr 
ffsftqt, ft qqft t?qq t qrqrqq 
qTTqT |, fk ( 3 ) fqqrn; ffeftqf, 
ft qfqqtq Rrrqf t feqqif qqqi | 1 
?nq f ffeftqt snq: 5ft ftfe f qfe 
| 1 t q^T Jfqq qqr feftq ftfe f 
ffeftqt ft ?t qm qrr 7^71 I t 
ffeftqt mq f qrqTfqq; qqkRq f 
qisqq qq f % I ^qt feftq q«n gftq 
qq f gfeftfqqt ft qqq-qqfq 

qiTqqiq | q*T7 fq^ sftqq % ^qq 

qqT qqq qr?t f qftf tt qqq-qqq 
1 1 5q qq-tq f qTtrqt ftren if qqr ^t 
■^t q^ ?q qfe fit 1 

qrq an qrrqfq qqrq qqqRqmf 
It qrr 1 1 ifff qqqnrarfl f qqqqr 
fesrr f wflHHdiq fx^rrf reft 1 1 
g? ftT qfq nrfeq anfelt qqq7 ^qtlt 
| at gqft fk qfq | 1 ntr 
qqnr ft fq^feff Ir qf re 1 1 qft 
ntVdff if qrqq qqre qgqg ftqq- 
mqq *x q^r 11 q?|f t qft qfq 
qfefqt I qfdq ft q^TH t 3^q 
q^TfqqTra gfftqqq if q% q^% ^ 
qk ffe^ ffqqqiqq ft Rktq qqrzt 
itfl f fet ftren ft qn T?t 1 1 5 e qq 
ftltq f qraq ft fwt f qtq ftffeit 
Ml ^f X$ $ I 5?rft qqi ft ^q 
qit ifiTt l 

ft? ; qqtq, qqq ft^ finst 







































Wrhr, llfta TOT Wlfin 1TOH- 

arff i an fte ft aaiTiar 5 ft |f 
t ' aj £ rft-jro anaraaT i at at 
f 3 ^fapfan nrep e| ft mj TO 
aaaraae i ma f araa ft <tg ear 
fair $ i afe fait erej '’i mar 
am ara, mat am fa^t ^rrmitr it 
to ft, fanes 4 STTO ft tops 
a ft ft nf sara fir afar ? 5 TOT 
sma Tins ft Fit ft san i *[fanr 
ft inne mar stT anar | i fit ft 
sts-jfasT ft afat *5111 ft, jes ft 
toY ft ft if gfam pra T ara | to 
vfa ^ sps S TOft itai ^TfT 
TOft aTcS-faSTST Y fat fftft I L 
pff aramiff t farm 5 fa if fit 
f fat TOn SR m nef ft 11 
ft YlR fft TO jjt e^ STn- 

sre jn ms marfan fsaaar ft are 
ft am fror% 1 1 fan? ara ara 
24 smR | - mfan fsraf ft jfa nr 
sw I - wa fit (arat) jas Y 
stai-eae apt nr e^n gpa ?w | i 
ns to fan? ir are Y a|s ft nsr 
iff n^ra - stein ar^ af a ara ft 
mat nm f t 

fare afarar faara pet fat iq 
atns ft | ft aifa | fa Tqrrar ft 
37% smft artst-fan it ata 
aifa fat fas t r^n sai ft stsa 
a^lr farm i 15 at tost ftisuaa 
ft tot f ? a? an ar^sr | ate 
air at am $ ? ts to rnft nr 
sere nsrfss gt fast Y if gt f 

ssfa f, SRfta a ara ft n^rar 
nfan fsasarslf, jpfr ft asiRetjmf, 
fas-as, sa ate art t? Y ras-sri 
esraitsnt ara fair faia*saaglr|i 
arff fra fan fast area % ftfaa 

pit ftrsro/ifare-jt, jsrt-fssrro, fai 


^ 1 itmre Y rrtai aifr ft 1 e^i Y 
nm ft tsift | 1 *nfaa; fa^m pit 
attt ft ftPra wt f ft* * 

^ 1 ^afat a?f fpr tnfatfa an- ^t 
afaaFTT | 1 5^ ?t 'rat c i 

5^-rnai to art ft arfiu arr art 
11 tft aarr t aafaaa nraw^-u §t 
1 1 11a fiar ?t if fatir | — 

a^aa at, tt snfaa? nat TTufaa^ at at 
$ ftaa t ^fafaaa afasa ft ttiar 
aP aaip ^ 1 
aafa 

ijrafta 1 afa t anfa aiaa ft 
tpr fafa^a ^a fair | 1 areata af a 
ft mat 1511a ta, aifaa^ an 
jnamfat t ft afat 11 aarfi ueati 
551a % ip ipj^t at® an ata 
aa at t irfta arofti to 1 ft 
afro ifi itojt tarn §t arar arai 
11 pr toi aa fair t fat at a: ii 
i5t arpt f fa areata toi ft waft 
strit tan ?t 1115 rma an t fa 
to f at it faireff a m na ft 
qnrt a|f rtfaKT 1 titwra agtnsna 
ft 5?a?: '‘atma'’ t at i^r i?t an 
ma fair an § fa la'TfmriT t 
ait-ait w t nrati afa ft 
tana f sfa faifta ^ arar 11 
ini | am ap it fti, i^t 
tarn anftnaa it anial f toi 
t aarfafaa aare 11 area ft ta a? 
at arat arraV | fa aat ap ft a^nar 
ah: areaT srer aa% arpa fitfia 
fan t aya aata aata aaft fta 
fa fan |, ffa aa air faifar 1 1 
mi ft f^fa ^t gar arat afar 
air mi a iaa an ft arar it fanra 
neati aia ft ^t iri 11 
iiPa imt t 5a ifi ft fa^ ppp 


5 » a#f ?aft aarn at aafa 1 safari 
areata aria a aia aYe ia rr^r 
nr aafa la ai 1 

fare fam % 1 sfarat ^ sn^ 
ara a^fa ^ 1 na aai a rr^ iraar-a 

aaa affafi ii7n a?a -t 1 ij?i raa a 
apnfaa | 1 5 ft aei ft fta lanna 
ti ft fti ft a fia nfai aeYe it 
gfa; frorat ^ aea aaf % 

aaea n^at ft ft at iat | t safari 
TO atfair an ft faff -jff ir afa 
5 ft na | 1 ip am aeaRai fro 
TO^r m t aara nr faaaT 1 1 

afea^n n jm aaft ara aai 
aft | 1 am an an ft to tar | 
air jfa; fianr 11 jtfa am faifar 
ftia m qir an ajea | 1 faifar 
aein pfa; ft afa mat t ^t faaai 
11 faeme faafar aTfar % ftia n 
aei arat ifa =affa ^t 5 ft an ass 
ana 11 

faafar ata anre ir am ^tar | - 
nra, na an a% 1 a% ati 151 
5 tt f nreat aaliar ft aro iar 11 
afa; ifit aaa; i afa nft afa | 1 
TOfaj fan ap-fa^r amft at 
eraafea jfau.rrrjaaft aaait 

fsnaf it 11 anar | ate aprfa 
ft am ^taT 11 

5 a ina ir na aifata a^f ^ 11 ^ 
iaa sifasaa afar ft traarmat ft 
jfe near 1 1 safari afa aifa, pft- 
na na na it afar srm ne aafa | 
a"t era na ir 1 aa-amror at 55 
aa it asrara ae: a?ne: 5 :^ it to 
anar ^ 1 sra na, jaft srer fani 
ara, na it aien arfa nareejj- 
anfaeft ft faitp faafa it aai 11 
n?n a |tn fn areata ifa nr 


ifsma at ift J fa 15 fi ara from 
t - jn nfsa ate ^aer an 1 nfsa 
ara na tt |, n t - an 

ara nia afa m \ 1 f*aa arofaara 
t, airaiar ^ safaa ^fa it fne 
ait an ft 'jar afaa t t aya atfir 
nr anar n a^t \ fatfa atat air 
aa; itaf nr an ^t am $ - afar 1 
an ata lira ata afaat aiaai ^ 
ifa aa atat i asror at aaraT ^ 1 
arfean, eraa ate aaa ata ifaaf t 
faal na itto S ate jata fa^ra: 1 
farar i jaraaT f to m me at 
areata iaa asm | 1 i^t farm f 
farer am faaa aaa 5 >, ft aea ft 
aafa ai ara ae unr a^ara Y 1 
areata iaa faea ft it anre ft 
araar % jn net ate ^arr aaer 1 ate 
ffa a? toi to ftia ft apn ft ^t 
aft araaT, ^tfaa-em ara ft ia 
araar | an tor it fan aaa ft ait 
near 5 afair toct fan areata % 
faj ain afaa |t | 1 iaer faen f 
nreej ft aa, ita nfa nr fanra gn 
an weft % nrep aafaiaT ft ism 
at fawr 1 areata apf n fta up, 
aaa an fafaenaa araY | 1 

areata toi nr areata iftaa an 
faren ae at aara ap 11 jfta Y 
ipf f fair aarpi ft error fro it 
| aifa srow an ajara 1 if ate 
farat tor f aarp ft eft* it aft 
nef faej area it totp fnrafaffaa 
TORf|-(t) tort (\) irjata 
(}) w (n) pro (n) TOfafa 
(%) emai an (a) irfap etlra if 
jroa nr na, ji irepr % ime to 
fan atama, erai an ^fap aita 
ft totop Y am afira ara up 


et^esarat fag : tor, pfa ffa farert 

















aa« 1 ! mf! qft al am am 
1 1 safatr a %aa fagra-fas snmir 
anj PrarlER sramr at nq! ! a?m 
qaar 11 mre aft gREtr f fa gart 
snmrif qft ^tata ar*?fa Em fsrcrr ! 
ftfim amm aft faat i ^agr ag at 
a! gm fa am if fair ft % am aaa 
aaafPrg, agfta na at fatfa gt 
1 1 qraqga sm qrafa qft fafaaf Em 
an! n% gr wt aq! ! agfa^r f 1 
aara amfta wra gr fmtnr faat 
i^g agar aa! a^sis ! a*aa 
aft | aft arnm gr gam at wgf^rtr 
| I TFg SEE qga qrr fw fana!, 
qiagga Em graa-fafaal qr aara 
anar anmg m ^atfa! nr nfa n 
afam qfaqa fan wr i am $ aRcfta 
faa if aft m <ia at m i+t fan af 
f ^afa! ag ;nf am fqftrt gggT 
emT aft n agerc i angR? % fa! 

26 spara, qnat, fait ssia arf! t 

snrm ^ faa 1 am qft firsn 
gar ataa at qngt agar gaia aStfT 
11 ?nfa! a&q t sagt aat at am- 
sag | i tttir Jfffaa+fnra aaf^ 
^ej afar agar fara at arnfta 
1 1 f tia, gata aft fag sitr g^lg 
gamrggi atmram amfaEr ft<n 
1 1 fa aa ! <m sagt ataa-affn 
! cfa-srm gr firna aft ft! farr i 
?aif nr!a art araraar at aaua 11 
safari nrf! $a% fasra ft srqiR 
% |-(t) a%m <?. wsiret gar 
{:?) afan-rr-gfim, rcg am- 
fagrn %nr aaa aftfe ! a%ar a^t ft 
Faat r g%ar-tT-|faar wraa, ataa 
gar firwr at wfaar srara aft ara 
art' - ! % aatgr art a S 
qft firsn qa fa?fnt staf & aft ft atar 


att gaaaRt it & nmm # BW 
wtsrrfST qra ftaft f i aa % a? 
fafja aaar aafa a farfaa ft wtt 
a gat ft t? a^t i a^srrfa ^aaan 
fw firerr qft ?fe & aga aaafita at 
aft r srat at aa at aa qrt a^a 
fgat aa^a % alt afan a:i ^aar git 
f f% firsrr it sfa* aaat qa aafaj a 5 ! 
fftqat aft f i agqa ^afipia gr^a 
ft q:lf at atqiTt aaa aft art 11 
^rft aqat aRa if aaqr aa 
f Fnfa firsrr aa % ataij * faa 
qraarn an aqr gfant f t aa it aaa 
ftnsTT-afqral % nfaqr aaar grata 
ara ?a aia % aaTl % aaEa f fqr 
am if aa fatlsrar qa aa aa arlsr 
ffat tg an f i 

fa^jir aaf if arqaara an 
samara ant anata-fa if aqR 
git f i aiqaara qa FamR an sraR 
arefta aaaraa 1 tafaro f wk ft 
tmrf if at aa^t atqat at % \ aara- 
na <tqr aat^ am % aq if firaT an 
| finqqft qftarn atfanr atirfim & 
irqR a:al qrtgfng aaa aqr nt aql 
if gifa ?tat f r aft aamara a%qr 
qqat it gfaa an an nfarl 1 aqat 
gfan % fait aqarar f i saafr^ if 
ataana qfiaa fna an %"<a if 
anft ?nata araral ar^fa aar aro- 
aml % faqtra % aa if am ar TgT 
f i naatfa, *arqR, ataa aaa % aq 
if am"ra guana trqs aalar atrala 
nra f i ag feat akn®? % araana 
it aft faaar i *at aqjR qrtaa arff 
qtr at^rfasg aagRr % faara & ama 
ffqR aratit afir aREp faa 

nffa ftar f i ant if aRala 
aataara qrt aftam alfgat, agsmur 


an ftraqr/ftaq-g^, sjarf-faaiar, 'qq 


aRtaar atq itg^ yjfe ^ Tft at 
aft aaf a fag aargarft f trV qifa 
aft, ag qigar ‘4r tTz*i % i qfaaraT 
aaa arlsr aaT ft grsft f i 

ag gqa it frarr am I fa vrm 
gTqqarft alat, ETtfaq; aar In-ffr 
al ft gqmr f i sal wx? gif at ngr 
"aagRr" qtt ara qm aamna t?t 
at rnrear f agar 1 1 ^ar afirfaqr 
wlara %nr gREfta ama a ft faarf 
qaar £ i 

nr naafag aaal % a^arat aa 
amqg aan w% ft nl f aan 
aqir aft ^q if aafea ft! f fat ftmn- 
qafa % faqgg % ?ara qq ^ara ara 
f i garqt ga?g firerr qgfa gr fagi a 
an fgana ^at naafag atna gt 
Faatfaqa ! arafga f i 
^afa! a? gqa aql ii 
t fg aREita aan % awa an nr% 
nagt % aaa if fna qgR gr ana 
I ? ga aaar | fa ^an aan %aa 
aft f fa qlf am aft f i smT 
faafaarft f i ag qg fgaar % afam 
gl amat 1 1 safe! atnr % stng 
ar^r gl ag ggg ft "ana” qrt aar 
fqR an arcftf i qqagf n nag %aa 
araa aar! % fa^ Pint at aaa gt 
ataa aft qaar ?afait gg% ®aagR % 
aarfatla fa?ft gl fanf aft qa! i 
a?!g naafag ?a firsrr % srfa anata 
f i al firen ir qf f a? aa% fit! 
aaa aar aa alat ft aa qa! f i 
qrsa al firen % ara qr arlag, ga- 
fta qraaaa aar anata smrqg ft 
! n qgT f i ggar a ftn fa a 
aTtala ana gt axaar afa a aaqrr 
aaa ft fvretT qft aafa if faal agrr 
agrag fira ft af f i 


firsn qq aat qrrl ! gif ag 
aaan mawg f fa fasr gt aawral 
gl ang gt qiaaT an aa% qaa a 
aaa ggg ag Tja ftat i ag 

na agai^a =’foo qq gn an 
n i sqfql afesrg ^arr it g;l am fag 
faaaaml an ?aa gt afag^aml 
qrt aaf at agft # i araa aft waj 
f fa r aa firarfa^ firar if qfaaaa 
aa^T gnE aff nag! i sn gaRgl 
%am gr ^aala gft an !nn ftar i 

fitsn 

fa # qga al gg ^gr f fa 
amta firen gt afagfa aawml qrt 
as anna ms aar faa ! 
nal n agal f i na ft ag al ara- 
aa fRana f fa afa earn ah fan 
g ama a Fnrr fanr PrT am firsrr 
if gaR qrfa % ana fa! grnt fft 
nrar agnrr gf amaaT aga ft 
Eftfarr f i gi^a aan aa gt Ergraar 
na a fag aamaf gr rratara aEfta 
aft ft! i angqEtr! fa! gartt mtg 
Emaml ! ! sa srgrx f : 

am qft mfar aan Ptor f i 

aRa ! %nr i^g ft firsn aEafat 
aft ga ! ga cfta f ft i aat^ 
gnrl q!f n«fta firsn *mn aft f i 
1 - firen-nma qrr inta aat Erg gaa; 
aft tot f t y. itwrqg atnr an 
araataa % fa! aga aqatat aft f, 
^cnfe, wfe i 

^afir! g! ag aaaaT ftn fa 
n!g firen-sma ana aar aaa eti!st 
f i gaRr a ara aa an aifinff if an 
f ^afir! aaaa n!g aa an aifa 
gt aqaf-anft firsn nna f agf aa 
an arfa fifira ! ngr ^ srearqg 

tfa^qra ’ faf : ana^ faa aft firen 






















aa aftar amm warn? 11 raw arrantt 
r^n ^ farftt a farftt amafaar wfa- 
asnr & rnfta agf 1 1 gat iran: farm 
3r arma aa waa 1 1 ag at ftftfw am 
aramwrwft aft amatfa ft swa 55 agft 
mm 11 wg waa wa mm afaa gft 
wt ft ^ aaatR ?H a^ft ft 
WTaraft ft aamm gn i*ift ft to 
ngfti 

fftrETT ftar i faft 

ftW5 fH gft aft VTft | 5WT 

wm a aa gfam aar af? aarft | wtr 
a aa aar aaaft agm mft % araa 
I*nft ma 1 1 wan ft ftwftr gait am- 
wg t far wfirftra, ?faa aft, waft ait 
gar f?a ftar ftffwa mftnr far wg wm- 
nar ftnfea gran rr?r at if aarar | 
warn ^ft agawwi nr anar 1 1 arm 
an anga wat wftar wana an It wfta 
aaft waft gamat qfftarrnTf aft iatft aft 
28 anft 53 ft | fang gaarr a? ww ngft 
far af ?aft qa; fcr 5ftf fas aaa; 
nrftm i gam arm ft ananTa fttwft aft 
asm srrar fttif ft argf wfwar | wang 
wm aftf wafwar fftwamwft ft ftar gwr 
11 wa wg aft am | fat waft arr ara 
5a% fair wm % ntmr ft wfwar ann¬ 
ua agft gtm i star ft faarr agft farm 
am aft ara awgrar aft antf % maft ft 
ana agft wftm t 

aw aft araatw fftr^rr warn-ft %wa 
gar gft mf aft ftm an agf | wwfg am- 
mr aft i fa aa ft aft wraaft ft? aar 
wftar wma i i gar ^ftm-ar ama-mr 
anaft afearaft am nrwaaraw | wfta 
nmaa aa ft gaa % faft wwcanfta 
t i waft ft agf aa am aa warn aa 
aar 11 % a aa aa %aa gar it ntwn 
g?a |-ga aiFaar am araafirar 


sfamw ft aaffaa gn-atmff aft 
vmv a ;7 aft ara i aaaft arm aa- 
araiTar # I ‘ w 

%ar a? ma t aaff mfsaa faafta 
^f- jrr?a TTTTTTaft aft aift asrft ga 
55 ft afara ft srrftar <sta ft ar aft art 
irfftaar aim art faft | at $Tft ft faft 
aaraafta i 1 

fwf aft fam ft armfta ma mm 
ftr«na ft fat a^aa aa ft afafafara 
aa mgra m aarar 1 1 faftaf fasrr 
ftmnffft ft asft ft faft marffta ^Ta- 
ajiara ma: fftf aa ft mft 1 1 ftrsfa 
aWfftf ft af agft aa warn aam 
mrfaa farft |ft | 1 ara if ag aa 
ama aft 1 1 

fftffftft ga mrnaft ft ftw aam | 
far aar wfta arm afa aft fan srazr, 
i affera, amfaa; mf? aar ar? agr | aft 
faxft wfr afftar mr ft at ana aiafrar 
| sfk aft mm af ^fts waft nam ftf 
marmr-iff aaTatwf aft aaaft ft fnft 
af afm aft 11 a? yafm afftammft 
^ra-asmra arm ft a Tgft ft fna aara 
| ftk a 5?| arm waft mfaa; farjift- 
aa ft arrmr agf nai gft ami 1 1 
aamaa gaft “a a-|a'’ft ram ar a;ar 
gna anam ftf af nrn fen | ag | 
"a’a-fta” 1 wafg; sfr araa aa jarara 
| ag faaa aa ma 1 1 agf gam arar- 
agmai “faaa ^ar fjm' 1 1 aa fftgftr 
aft aaa anaT 1 1 

ftrar ft warn aft nifa ft wftar mr 
af fanni^ mft | - mamffta rfa, 
am-Taffa aar fftm-Tarfta Tfn 1 
aft^ at wranaft ft % a mr ftf mraar ft 
Tfftf ft am afta a^ar 11 aam aa 
aaffa irai waft ft ana? aft! 5ft aaa 
agf ftfaia ag aft gftft wrf|ft 1 


am ffttiTar/ifwT-gft, rjmf-faamr, 'aa 


<TT ; g ana ft ftar agf 1 ft^r 3;^ 
aftarrf, aa gf farftf ft rar ftf agf aa- 
ma a ff 11 z aft wiaaf ft? fta arft ft 
faft fr^ar sttt w^a ftf fftft f^oTj ?ra 
arfgft 1 wfaam n't a fa mar warn 
ft? ftf aaarft ft waaft 11 

wm hrea ft gpff am ftfsm raa 
ftf ftrar wfta a?a asrft rarft 11 ^rf^ 
ga star ft araft f far ag ij?qft aa srar 
ftfa 5sr t| | ! fa ^raf ft wa^aaa 
f?nr! aa Tgr i ? aar am aa 
waft gaa ^ aam aa agf ftta agr ? 
aar amaftfa araatfa ^?af ft aaa ftf 
asrarr waft ftft fata a wfamraf aar 
ft anft ar sara agf | ? aar fa g?af 
aft aarar ft arfftar apaT aft amm 
a?f faar | ? ^ a> ajf am agf agf 
far araf aft mm ^ar ft graft aft gt 
aam ar nrg an; arar ar 1 aft aa aar 
nrfaaf gar agf, aft warn gaa argf gfft 
wftr aaftarT gftft aifga ? ag aaa a^ata 
t nftr fft faaft agaaT ft rffaft aft 
armft ft fng aga; n$ farar maT 
arfgft 1 

fftft aarra wfsm ma amna | - 
ftta 5T aaa | fsraftf ga aaf anft | ? 
mT aft! ma ar fnaft ga g,aaT ara 
| ? gf, aaa at - wftaft aaa ft 
$«! ^t, ngt ftan aa aar aaj 

fafta ft if nfta farm srrm an: aaftr ft 1 
fa ?fe ft wm ft gfaaTvftaft nftaft 
ftt ft am armft aft | wfa aaftt farm 
ft araa wfaa raafta 1 1 fafVaa | far 
ga fa aa fafta aft wwf agf araft 1 
fa aaa ft ma aft gw araaifa nftaft 
ftf famr aft ijsmft ft fa a gar gfama 
ft ^a ft frftam araft | arfar ftf aftft 
i wfa aftft aft ma waar a^f aa a| 
ngf ft ft 55 ft an ama an aft 1 1 


ftmrfagft ft wfaarta ftfa 
maa-T^r ft ?ft t wfta aafga ft 
arga ft^ft ^ f^rr mrcaafta at aft 11 
Wtfag ft fam saar^rr aft areata 
ftf am ftf anft | aa aft gtft aff ftai 
argft aaffar af? $ nj , T ^ ^ 

waft qfamaft aa am gtm ? frrfftft aft 
ft aft waaa aft artmaf araar aawr 
waftt aaa 1 1 wm m aga am gfe- 
ntwf aa argf famfftgf ft snrrfaa | 
aaffar raft wfwafta a: fft if it mftmfaar 
5 n ft fftft anjfga ftf ^fa aaft 1 1 
mw? fit ma aft ftara arfftaa gaf ft 
m far arm w^str fta rftaa- 
Wr arm | aa wfa maa itar if aft! 
maafta araa ft a agm 1 

farm ftf wftar awamw aa fafta 
ftf gfam mm anrft ft aaagr aaft 11 
frftfnft aam am 55% fftft amift 
amafaar mft aft aaf fftft faar fam 
aft aaaaT wwm armr aaamwft aft 
pmar w agf i 1 

gar ag if fftnaaT | far arf 
Tramrft ftftf f faaaa farm ft j ^ ftai- 
ftm agf | aa fttaat aaaft gf aanf i t 
af? ai-fwf aft afanf agft fmraf at 
man ga farm ft mamifaragi ft agt 
!, agif ftaft wrf*m fiarra ft wfaar 
arfgft 1 af? wrftra faaaa gfar if 
akrfaaf fftaaf 1 arra fftftm 1 af? 
T?a wrfwar faarra ftf ?a farm aft ?a 
aft afa ft am | if aftaftaaf aa waa gft 
agf asaT 1 af? ag wm fa warra ar 
agf gtaT if am fitfaaa, mrca, am- 
faar wrf? aft atanf agf faaif ? am 
aaaft mr! ^mamfiar aft arm aft 
afafa ft agf writ 1 waa wfta ga aa 
WTwaft amfta wramar 1 1 

wfaar famra ft mft arr ag waaa 


aiftvjtaH fag : warn, ?wa wfta farm 
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Summary 

SOCIETY, PHILOSOPHY AND 
EDUCATION 

- Rajendra Pal Singh 

The shape of each society and the 
social systems of each cou ntry arc always 
determined by its historical and geogra¬ 
phical perspectives. The social system 
of Tundra cannot be identical with 
that of African countries. If economic 
progress is vital for the life-line of a coun¬ 
try, historical background is as much 
important for knitting its social system. 
India is not exception to this situation* 
The everflowing rivers, the un-ending 
source of water and fertility of land 
have irrigated Indian Conscience with 
benevolence, all-accepting and all- 
imbibing nature and stability of ideas. 

Many invaders cam ; j , fou ght and ul¬ 
timately mixed themselves with the social 
system prevailing in India. Indians also 
accepted them. There being abundance 
of land and no shortage of agricaltural 
outputs, the arrival of outsider was not 
a problem for India. Indian culture, 
imbibed their customs and social systems 
thereby deepening its own heritage. There 
was less religious rigidity in India as 
compared to other countries* Religious 
intolerance was also less evident Diver¬ 
sity of ideas, social systems and life 
styles flourished in India but it never 
destroyed the inherent unity of a com¬ 
posite culture. No religion claimed an 
all-pervading monopoly in India* No 


religion could destroy any other religion 
in India, They were destined to flourish 
together. Many known religions could 
not get access in some tribal areas which 
maintained their separate cultural 
t (identities. 

Despite the advance of civilised 
socities, a substantial part of our popu¬ 
lation continued to live in forests and 
continued to safeguard its own identity* 
Victory or defeat of a particular ruler 
did not bring any evident change in the 
social system prevailing at the time. 
Farmers continued to grow their crops 
irrespective of victory or defeat of a parti* 
cular ruling clan. There was no shortage 
of food and life was happy. People took 
the change of rulers easily and did not 
bother for the fate of iheir rulers. They 
accepted the new rulers easily. 

The advent of Islam was the first 
historical ‘event* which gave a big jerk 
to the Indian social system. With the 
defeat and downfall of existing rulers, 
the social system was also destablized* 
Parallel societies came into each town 
and village. These societies had their 
different religious outlooks, as also differ¬ 
ent attitudes towards life. There was no 
possibility of‘■exchange** on social level. 
The meaning oflslam is peace but it 
could not display that meaning in Indian 
context. The Holy Quran is a code of 
conduct for the entire humanity. It 
contains the message of God and hence 
there can be no scope for any different 
idea. The followers of Islam, natives or 
foreigners, have similar views and 
hence wherever they go they Form similar 
societies* This was why parallel societies 
came Into existence from matropolitan 
cities to the small villages in India The 
conservatives did not accept a few Sooh 
saints who preached harmony between 
the Hindus & the Muslims. 

The arrival of Britishers was res¬ 
ponsible for even bigger change in the 
social composition in India. Britishers 
gave patronage to Christianity and 
Christian schools, English got extra 
privilege. It flourished and extended its 
horizons rapidly* The rulers, however, did 
not destroy other languages though they 
succeeded in weakening them. History 


hears testimony that India today is a 
union of three big and inm/mcrablesmall 
religions, Languagcsalsodaim theirsepa- 
rale regions. ■National* education sys¬ 
tem is yet to lake its shape. India, which 
was known for its kindness and accepta¬ 
bility has now become a union of unkind 
and conservative cultural systems. The 
economic dependence has jeopardised 
its territorial integrity and defence. 

Despite all these disparites, Indian 
society is very much alive today Even 
today India is a country, not a nation. 
The real nationality has not so far 
emerged. There are ‘nationalities 1 of 
languages, ‘nationalities* of castes and 
‘nationalities* of regions in India Secu¬ 
lar nationalism is somewhat still un¬ 
known in this country. Regional groups 
are not ready to accept other regional 
groups. Unemployment is largely respon¬ 
sible for this separatist tendency* 

During on[ freedom movement only 
those educated people came forward who 
were not dependents on Govt, service. 
Government Servants never bothered to 
join the struggle* They still do not take 
partin active polities. In India Muslim 
and Sikh polities cannot be seen devoid 
of their religious outlooks. Among 
Hindus, there is Maryan politics, 
Sawarn politics and so on. 

The middle class of society emerged 
during the British empire. This class gave 
teachers, lawyers engineers and doctors 
to the country. They got their social 
position due to their abilities and not 
due to their financial backgrounds or 
royal status* This class established itself 
without regional, religious or linguistic 
considerations* Even today the largest 
consumer group belongs to this middle 
class. People belonging to this class have 
now influenced the entire media and 
hence the values of middle class are 
more or less accepted as values of mod¬ 
ern Indian society. Educated and em¬ 
ployed ladies are now considered 
superior to otherwise uneducated, un¬ 
employed but totally religious minded 
ladies* The growing aspirations of bride¬ 
grooms have put fathers of brides in a 
dangerous situation* Dowry has spread 
Jts clumsy wings. 


The middle class is single undivided 
class among a row of divided classes in 
India. IntellectunIs in India can be 
categorized into three groups (i) those 
who think io traditional terms (ii) those 
who have modern outlook and (lit) those 
who can be easily ‘purchased*. The 
first two categories can claim to be the 
parts and parcels of modern middle 
class They have their own ideas & philo¬ 
sophies The entire gamut of education 
has been influenced by these different 
ideologies* 

In India there are multitudes of 
living styles There are dirty colonics of 
very poor people and there are big 
bungalows of very rich people. Cities 
have their own inherent-evil points. 
All these things reffcet themselves in 
our education system. 

Then there are other disparities too. 
Women are still tortured* They are 
largely uneducated, dependent and 
ignored. The problem of dowry has 
widened the gap of ‘equality* between a 
man and a woman. The inhuman treat- 
men t that a married woman receives on 
this point often leads her to commit 
suicide. 37% of our population still lives 
below the poverty line* Indian Society 
U thus ridden with all sorts of clumsy 
things leading poor people to a miserable 
existence. They face hunger, humiliation 
and inhuman treatment* There arc 
problems of unemployment and habita¬ 
tion. All these things lead to class- 
struggle. Till today, the middle class 
has come out as victorious class. The 
poor are destined to live in miserable 
conditions and people of once ‘upper 
class* are now out of date. 

So far as Indian philosophy is 
concerned, Vedanta is considered to be 
its soul. Many scholars do not share 
this view. Common people evolve their 
own‘way of life*. The basic difference 
between Vedanta and other Philosophi¬ 
cal views is whether “Brahra" or 
“Matter* 1 is the real source of energy* 
Indian Philosophers realised “Brahm” 
aodestablUhed relationship wilh “HIM** 
through ‘Soul*. Those who recognise 
Matter* as the fund ament a] (dement 
do not believe in “Brahm” theory 
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They recognise this world as “Truth” 
and not illusion (MAYA). Pro pound era 
of "BRAHM** theory say that *He* 
only can save. 4t aouY from 'rebirth* and 
ran free it from all the sins of previous 
and existing 'birth*. Salvation, accor¬ 
ding to them* is the real aim of life, 
‘NIRVAN* can be achieved thro¬ 
ugh three sources — Bhakti, Gyan 
and Karm. The ‘BhaktT way is relatively 
easier and hence even neducated peo¬ 
ple subscribe to this way. The special 
feature of Indian philosophy is this that 
it advocates two parallel things at the 
same time. Indian philosophy considers 
education as PARA (W) aQ d APARA 
{3FR?}- The Apara system does not give 
prominence to this life so it seeks to 
achieve all pervading knowledge. The 
evolution of “Tantra** and 'Yoga* is 
largely due to this attitude. 

We accept scientific facts as well as 
Don-scientific but otherwise commooly- 
believe things as 'proofs*. Such 
commonly-believed things may be illogi¬ 
cal or even false but as people accept 
them, we tend to take them for ‘proofs'. 
Indian philosophy today is an amalga¬ 
mation of various philosophical view 
points such as Islam, Persian and Chris¬ 
tian philosophies. 

Islam wielded an indelible influence 
on Indian philosophy. Islam based on 
absolute faith did not allow logic to 
flourish. It did not allow any clash of 
opinion. In India Muslims remained 
largely uneducated. There were only 
few Muslim scientists in the field of 
science. The rigidity of religion and the 
conservative approach kept them far 
behind in the race of progress. No Govt, 
has ever dared to change the Muslim 
personal law. 

With the advent of Marxism, some 
change has occurred in the view points 
of our people. Indian Marxism is a 
peculiar Indian philosophy bearing its 
impact on politics, business and life. In 
West Bengal it has helped in the develop¬ 
ment of local language, culture and 
belief. It is not identical with the Mar¬ 
xism of any other country. In India 
even a Yogi, Tantrik or vedanti can also 
become a Marxist, Even a 'King* by 


preachmB ‘SARVHARA 1 ™ claim to 

be a Socialist. Such gcocros^y of appro- 

^hcau only be possible m Ind.a aad 
nowhere else, 

b the philosophy of Indian people 
identical with lhat of Indian rulers? 
perhaps not. People,by and large, believe 
in destiny; In the role of fate- id the 
existence of God. Those who rule do 
pot subscribe to only philosophy (Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian philosophy). All poli¬ 
tical parties seem to have no real 
interest in ‘education'. The State has 
provided meaningless syllabus and un¬ 
interested teachers in the name of edu¬ 
cation. It will be a folly to think over 
education without thinking over the 
composition of society and its philoso¬ 
phy. Educationists have failed to bring 
about changes in education because 
they always thought on this issue m 
isolation. 

Indian people are largely illiterate* 
There i$ no national system of education 
in India. The problem of medium of 
education remains still unsolved. It is 
therefore evident that all educational 
management depends on the prevalent 
social system. All important communities 
and castes have their separate educatio¬ 
nal institutions. Bntery of students or 
teachers of other castes is nearly im¬ 
possible in them. Govt, schools are not 
free from political commitments* The 
question of single medium of education 
suffers from regional and sectarian 
view points. 

Here there arc two evident groups - 
one educated and privileged and another 
uneducated and tortured* The uneduca¬ 
ted and tortured group one day may rise 
in revolt against the educated group. 
The uneducated group can be provoked 
for political reasons also. 

The existing education system serves 
only the purpose of our middle class. 
Even in middle class there are various 
layers* A few people have managed to 
control sources of power and property. 
This small section of middle class has 
amassed huge properly, It always seeks 
to get maximum benefit in the periods of 




uncertainty and can think about its own 
welfare This section controls all impor¬ 
tant educational institutions. Children 
of this section gel important jobs and 
positions in the society. There are two 
paradoxes of our educational system. 
On lhe peak there are very intelligent 
doctors, scholars, politicians and od the 
foundation point there are crores and 
crores of uneducated people. What a 
pity ! People silting on 'summit* seek 
to have access to still higher 'summits* 
elsewhere and they leave India for 
better career - chances. This brain - 
drain problem is accute in India, 

Question of the deterioration of 
values is often raised. Do we know the 
people who raise this question 7 Does 
the middle class cot impose its'values* 
over the entire society? Does it not 
want to perpetuate its power ? Has 
this question not encouraged religious 
fanaticism 7 v 

At no times there were identical 
values in India When the castes are 
different, religions are different, how can 
the values be the same ? What do we 
mean by educational standard? Was 
there any prevalent ‘standard* 7 
'Standard* of a privileged class cannot 


be called a commoan standard for all 
Tf we accept the Standard of the privil 
leged class as the comman standard, 
we intentionally and purposely seek to 
humiliate our down-trod dens, our un¬ 
educated millions who had no access to 
education and who, Trom this point, will 
always be doomed to go from low to 
lower positions* 

Our educationists come from this 
privileged class They are not interested 
to see beyond the benefits of their own 
class. They pose to raise the question of 
national education but do not intend 
to do so* If real national education 
comes into being, where will their child¬ 
ren stand ? They do not want to spoil 
the career of their children. Rajender 
Puri once said — “India is great; India 
is glorious but if possible no Indian will 
like to live iu India*’* 

Vocationalization is not an answer 
to the problem of unemployment. Un¬ 
employment can only be eradicated 
through economic development* If the 
rate of economic growth is lower than 
that of educational growth, new jobs 
cannot be created. New employment 
possibilities cannot emerge* 
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Developing Curriculum 
Strategies for Talented 
Children In Navodaya 
Vidyalayas 


M. B. Buch 



fT^HE Navodaya Vidyalaya is an 
innovative organisation to cater 
to the needs of the gifted children 
primarily from the rural areas. 
Pursuit of Excellence, promotion of 
national integration and faithful 
implementation of the three-lan¬ 
guage formula are the major thrusts 
m the programme of the Vidyalayas. 
With children from different lan¬ 
guage groups at the middle stage 
(class VI to VIII) and the medium 
of instruction being the regional 


language, an innovative curriculum 
strategy needs to be worked out. 
The new strategy will have to con¬ 
sider that the curriculum has to 
cater to the gifted children of rural 
background. The medium of instruc¬ 
tion will not he the mother tongue 
for all the children. 

The new curriculum strategy 
will focus on 

1, Teachers 

2. Curriculum 

(a) Methods of teaching 


(b) Textbooks 

(c) Evaluation. 

The teacher and the curriculum 
will receive special attention in the 
programme of Navodaya Vidyalaya 
Samiti. Core literature for school 
libraries will be one of the essential 
inputs in the programme. These 
essential inputs are discussed below: 

Taachars 

The teacher is the king-pin in 
the classroom setting. The pupils 
interact with teachers through the 
medium of the curriculum. Children 
are heavily influenced by teacher 
behaviour in the classroom; at the 
same t i me * teacher classroom behavi¬ 
our is also influenced by the quality 
of children. 

The pupils in the Navodaya 
Vidyalayas are above average stu¬ 
dents. They are gifted, talented 
children and a number of these 
children are bound to be creative. 
The talent and creativity are to be 
promoted and nurtured. This 
requires a special class of teachers. 

The Navodaya Vidyalayas have 
recruited teachers with the usual set 
qualifications. The teacher holds a 
bachelor’s degree and is trained; he 
has a background of working in a 
government school where he holds 
his lien. In a few cases, he holds 
lien in a public school or a school 
under private management. The 
teachers - most of them-have no 
special training for dealing with 
taleoted/gifted/cteative chi] drem The 
teacher ought to know how gifted 
children interact with their peers 
and teachers. The teacher ought to 
knowhow gifted children interact 
with curriculum. The teacher should 
have the knowledge and ability to 


appreciate questioning behaviour of 
the gifted/creative. The teacher 
should have an ability to put diver¬ 
gent questions and an ability to 
appreciate divergent answers. The 
gifted is highly inquisitive and he 
seeks a challenging situation in the 
classroom. The gifted is not satis¬ 
fied with the stereotype teaching, 
questioning and assignments. All 
these and many more behaviours 
of the gifted need a special type of 
teacher, such a teacher has to be 
moulded through a planned pro¬ 
gramme of inservice education. 
One of the strategies to develop a 
teacher to handle gifted children is 
to provide a specially tailored 
inservice education programme for 
the teachers of Navodaya Vidya¬ 
layas. 

Curriculum 

The gifted/creative need an 
imaginative curriculum which would 
provide challenging situations to 
the child. In a school where the 
admission procedure screens and 
admits the gifted/creative, special 
care has to be taken to provide 
curricular and co-curricular experi¬ 
ences. The curriculum has to 
provide challenge, provoke inde¬ 
pendent thinking, lead the child to 
divergent thinking and provide 
situations to express himself in 
unorthodox ways. Such a curri¬ 
culum has to be flexible with an 
ample scope for the teacher to 
shape it according to the needs of 
the talcnted/gifted/creative. An 
open ended rather than a closed 
curriculum is needed for the talented. 
The curriculum framework should 
provide ample scope to the teacher 
to replenish the same with a variety 
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of challenging and divergence pro¬ 
moting situations. 

The strategy to develop such a 
curriculum is to study the environ¬ 
ment of the school and the com¬ 
munity, identifying situations which 
would be challenging and incorpo¬ 
rate the same tn the curriculum 
material* Further, the development 
of the curriculum for the gifted 
should be a project to be under¬ 
taken by persons knowing the 
requirements of the gifted. 

(a) Teaching Methods : The 
teaching methods would be based 
on small group discussion approach, 
self-learning approach and would 
result into maximizing interaction 
of the students with the school 
environment. The methods will 
develop questioning approach and 
habit of critical thinking. The 
teacher will have to be quite imagi- 
^ native and flexible. Any rigid lesson 
plan would be counter-productive. 
The crux of the problem is that there 
will be needs of the children in 
focus. Again each gifted child has 
its own specific needs. His learn¬ 
ing style is also specific to his needs. 
While teaching the teacher will have 
to keep this in mind. His role is 
completely different frpm that of 
the teachers at large. The teacher 
should not consider himself as the 
repository of all knowledge and 
information. The gifted child with 
a focus on library reading will, at 
times, know more than the teacher. 
The teacher of the gifted child has 
to coordinate the experiences which 
the gifted has brought from various 
sources - formal and nonformah 
New teaching methods will have to 
be developed through action 
research. In nutshell, it may be 


said that the teaching methods 
would be individualised, would 
encourage library studies, indepen¬ 
dent work, seif-learning, project 
work, inquisitiveness, heurism, and 
problem solving and enquiry 
approach. 

(b) Textbooks : The textbooks 
normally reflect the curriculum. The 
textbooks for the gifted have to be 
written with the following objectives 
in mind : 

a. They should promote indepen¬ 
dent thinking, 

b. They should promote self- 
learning. 

c. They should encourage project 
work. 

d. They should promote library use. 

e. They should not lead to con¬ 
vergent thinking but should 
stimulate original approach to 
problem solving and divergent 
thinking. 

The textbooks for the gifted/ 
creative should be so written that 
children are put to independent thin¬ 
king and original solutions to prob¬ 
lems. The textbook should promote 
originality, creative behaviour, 
problem solving and even non-con¬ 
formism, 

(c) Evaluation : An important di¬ 
mension of the curriculum in case of 
gifted children is the evaluation of 
learning outcomes. The evaluation 
approach as practised today is based 
on instructional objectives. These 
objectives are predetermined by 
curriculum framer & where pupils are 
not represented. The gifted child 
is an entity by himself. He has his 
own ‘latent’ curriculum. It is his 
curriculum that he would like to be 
evaluated. No external examina¬ 
tions will satisfy the gifted. On the 
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contrary, the external examinations 
in the existing social set-up, would 
truncate the growth of a gifted child. 
Teacher evaluation of the gifted is 
not adequate. An evaluation strat¬ 
egy where the gifted sets up the 
goals and is evaluated by himself or 
by peers would satisfy him. The 
strategy of evaluation in case of 
gifted/creattve should involve the 
gifted and the peer with teacher as 
consultant. No external evaluation 
would satisfy the gifted. 

A bold strategy 

Educating the gifted requires 
innovative teachers and an innova¬ 
tive curriculum. To prepare teachers 
for the gifted and to develop an in* 
novative curriculum would need a 
bold strategy. The broad dimensions 
of such a strategy are ; 

1. An autonomous body to 
develop curriculum, prepare teachers 
and conduct examination for the 
Navodaya Vidyalayas. 

2. The Samiti may have a curri¬ 
culum and an examination wing. 

3. Textbooks may be got pre¬ 
pared by commissioning NCERT, 

4. Teacher preparation may be 
entrusted to RCE’s who would 
prepare teachers according to a blue 
print developed by Samiti. Both 
inservice and pre-service teacher 
education will be planned in terms 
of the needs of gifted children. 

The curriculum would specially 
focus on developing national-moral 
values, would aim at national inte¬ 
gration, secularlism and what is 
more important - HUMANISM, 
The Indian society do require 
development of scientific temper but 
all the more important is scientific 
temper coupled with humanism to 
augur a society based on social 


justice, egalitarianism and socialism. 
Such a strategy, will require pre¬ 
paration of textbooks and core 
literature for school libraries in 
addition to production of textbooks 
for the third language, production 
of books as capsule courses for 
changing media of instruction to 
Hindi/English. In the pages that 
follow an attempt is made to provide 
guidelines for production of core 
literature for school libraries. 
Production of Cor© Literature 
for School Libraries 

The libraries in the Navodaya 
Vidyalayas axe the key learning 
centres, more so, when the talent 
has to be promoted, nurtured and 
sustained. The libraries will not 
have only printed material. There 
will be audio and video cassettes 
also. With such holdings, the library 
of the Navodaya Vidyalayas should 
be appropriately rechristened as 
Instructional Material Centre. The 
IMC would contain core material 
relevant to the major thrusts of the 
Navodaya Vidyalayas, viz.. National 
Integration, Moral Values and 
Three Language Formula. In fact 
the goals are ‘National Integration’, 
"Moral Values’, Secularism, Social¬ 
ism. Faithful implementation of 
the three-language formula is a 
powerful instrument to obtain 
National Integration, 

The following points need to be 
dearly understood before the pro¬ 
duction of core literature for school 
libraries is undertaken. 

L There is a rich experience in 
setting up model schools. The 
multipurpose demonstration schools 
attached to Regional Colleges of 
Education, the Kendriya Vidyalayas, 
the Sainik Schools have provided 
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rich experience Id organising school 
libraries. The Navodaya Yidyalayas 
arc residential schools where the 
three-language formula will be 
faithfully implemented. In every 
school, there will be children with 
more than one regional language as 
the mother tongue. The Hindi/ 
English will be the medium of 
instruction only at the high/higher 
school stage. At the middle school 
stage the regional language will be 
the medium of instruction. The 
school library, therefore, will have 
books in different regional languages 
as core reading material. 

2. The children, may learn re¬ 
gional language at a higher or lower 
level* The textbooks may be written 
at two levels in regional languages. 
But the core literature in the libra¬ 
ries will be only art one level of all 
regional languages. 

The core literature will focus on 
the Nation, its history, culture, 
traditions etc. The core literature 
will consist of books which portray 
the aspirations and achievements of 
an independent nation, its conti¬ 
nuous struggle for modernisation 
and development, its struggle for 
economic growth, rural develop¬ 
ment, etc, etc. The new literature 
will portray the success stories and 
achievements which are internation¬ 
ally recognised. 

For developing such a literature, 
the first step is to survey what 
already exists in regional languages. 
The Publication Division, the 
C.B.T., the N.B.T.* the NCERT 
have, to their credit, some of excel¬ 
lent publications. The survey of 
existing core literature should pro¬ 
vide answers to the following ques¬ 
tions : 


L What literature already exists? 

2. What is its quality 7 

3. What is needed 7 

4. What should be produced to 

fill in the gaps ? 

5. What machinery should be set 
up to produce the core literature ? 

Once the gaps are identified, the 
successful modality from the ex¬ 
periences of C.B J\,N.B,T., NCERT 
should be brought into action. 

The literature has to be develop¬ 
ed in regional languages. To achieve 
this end, the core material may be 
developed in Hindi/English and 
writers be appointed to write in 
regional languages. No attempt 
should be made to translate verbatim 
material from Hindi/English to a 
regional language. The books 
should be screened thoroughly, pro¬ 
perly edited and published. 

Production of such literature 
may be both in the public as well 
as private sector. What is impor¬ 
tant is the quality of books rather 
than the agency publishing the same. 

The books should attain a high 
standard both in content and quality 
of production as the books’ primary 
clients are K.VS and Navodaya 
Yidyalayas and the progressive 
schools in the country. 

The core literature will also 
consist o f multi-media packages. The 
AIR and Doordarshana have rich 
packages in their libraries. This 
should be the main source of audio¬ 
visual material for the Navodaya 
Vidyalayas* libraries. 

Lastly, it may be stated that in 
the Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti 
there should be a standing com¬ 
mittee of experts to think conti¬ 
nuously about replenishing the 
libraries of the Yidyalayas. 
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Retentive Power oi the 
School io a Pluralistic 
Society 


Biswanath Roy 


TNDIA as a pluralistic society has 
A the tremendous task of edu¬ 
cating millions of school entrants 
every year. As a result of which 
new schools are being opened to 
accommodate the large number of 
new entrants, in addition to the 
over-crowding of the classrooms in 
the so-called “come and join any 
time you like 11 type of municipal 
free for all schools* In spite of all 
these efforts the retentive power of 
the majority of our rural and urban 
peripheral schools has not shown 


much improvement. As a result of 
all these, the percentage of pupil 
dropouts and wastage-stagnation 
problem in our rural and urban- 
peripheral schools have not shown 
much of improvement either. Large 
number of causes have been gisted 
by Rawat and Goyal (1975) suggest¬ 
ing action oriented programmes on 
them. However, Trifonovitch (1978) 
has introduced some of the problems 
based upon culture in the pluralistic 
(or multicultural) society. Culture 
can be defined as the way through 











which an individual or a gw'? 
individual, expresses his or their 
identity in general. The barriers, 
which he has envisaged are (1) 
Affective v/s. Cognitive Learning 
(2) Ethnocentrism (3) Prejudice 
and Prejudgement (4) Stereotypes. 

In a pluralistic society like India, 
the above points have some rele¬ 
vance. This is so, specially from 
the point of view of (l) Curriculum 
construction (2) Efficiency of the 
language of instruction, (3) Local 
self-concept, value and attitude, (4) 
Influence of imperative central 
decisions, (5) Impact upon teacher- 
pupil relationship. The above points 
can be discussed as below : 

(1) Curriculum Construction : 

This includes three important 

points. They are (1) the content 

(2) the language (3) who has done 
it. The problem here is to produce 
an acceptable content in an easily 
understandable and grammatically 
correct language, written by either 
one or a host of unbiased authors. 
Here, the author is the backbone. 
Everything depends upon his own 
level of the clientele and his way of 
presentation. This includes pro¬ 
nunciation of words also, by the 
teachers. If these points will not 
matter, then how we find some of 
the textbooks for the schools remain¬ 
ing highly attractive even through 
generations ? Whereas many of 
of the recent ones, lack practically 
all the necessary good qualities and 
become useless after an year. As a 
result of which the student’s burden 
of textbooks per subject has in¬ 
creased manifold. He has to read 
two to three books per subject by 
different authors to know the actual 
academic position on any topic 


to keep abreast with the grades*to 
be obtained in the school. Depth 
and clarity are essential in science 
books. Whereas, in languages and 
social studies books, rhythm, style 
and wider outlook become necessary. 
Many feel that the National 
Awardee Teachers should be in¬ 
volved in this work. 

(2) Efficiency of the Language 
of Instruction i 
The important points here are : 

(1) strength of the vocabulary 

(2) phonetic value (3) how may 
people like to use that language ? 
If a language does not have sufficient 
words to express in its own way 
specially the scientific and technical 
terms, but is good for bits of 
literature only, then it may not serve 
the purpose efficiently. Sometimes 
translations create a hybrid language 
which fails to touch the heart of the 
reader. Fluency in reading and 
understanding gets into many speed 
breakers of the translated cumber¬ 
some words. Moreover, prototypes 
should be avoided. However, 
phonetic value of the language helps 
in overcoming many of these draw¬ 
backs. There, the sound of the 
words hear easier. If there are 
languages of higher phonetic value, 
then people will naturally like it 
without any force. Thus, when a 
teacher is teaching in his own 
language and if there be shortage 
of vocabulary he is likely to use a 
mixed vocabulary. On the other 
hand, the phonetic value and the 
likes for any developed language are 
likely to reduce quite a lot of the 
tension in teaching and understand¬ 
ing. As a result of this, it may be 
worthwhile to conclude that all 
languages are not yet efficient 
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enough for use in the classroom. 
Some are definitely better, while 
others need to grow further, 

(3) Local Self-concept, Value 
and Attitude : 

The above three can be clubbed 
together to say as representing 
the identity of the people of a 
particular culture. Since, people by 
and large do not want to diffuse 
their identity at the hands of ethno¬ 
centrism, hence some amount of 
local or regional patriotism is bound 
to occur. It is a matter of degree 
only which creats problems. This 
is always visible in any pluralistic 
society. Thus, interpersonal inter¬ 
action in a pluralistic society, 
operates on only a few fixed and 
traditional values. We have the 
concepts of dominativc and sub¬ 
missive cultures, active and passive 
interests colonial attitude etc. From 
this situation, some are likely to 
emerge as better teachers at any 
society. While others may fail due 
to the lack of understanding about 
other culture groups. 

(4) Influence of Imperative 
Central Decisions ; 

This is a major point, where 
rooms are sealed. Although the 
emphasis is always global but rarely 
there is a synthesis of affective 
and cognitive parts in learning and 
educational growth. Since the 
centralised decisions are always 
imperative, hence, prejudice, pre¬ 
judgement and stereotypes in edu¬ 
cational control bring in the 
carryover effect. As a result of which 
periodic assessment of the change¬ 
over and feedback, can give a kind 
of positive value to it. This is all 
the more important in any plural¬ 


istic society, where not only identi¬ 
ties but socio-political geography 
also differs. 

(5) Impact upon Teacher-Pupil 
Relationship ; 

Teacher-pupil relationship is of 
much importance in any teaching 
learning situation (Roy 1972). It has 
been emphasized that if the teacher 
is not good in person, if he is not 
hard working and fair minded, 
doesn’t love children and the pro¬ 
fession, lacks good judgement and 
human relationship, it is quite likely 
that the teaching-learning process 
will receive a set-back. How the 
teacher behaves in the classroom, 
in addition to what is being taught 
and how it is taught, is more impor¬ 
tant in the sense that, it sets the 
kind of teacher-pupil relationship 
and the pattern of pupil behaviour, 
giving rise to a certain kind of 
teacher-pupil interaction. We know 
from our experiences that some 
teachers are more friendly than 
others toward the pupils. They 
eagerly and patiently hear what 
their pupils have to say; they try to 
answer their questions and satisfy 
their doubts. They try to accept 
students ideas and expand them, 
thus, encouraging them to think in¬ 
dependently. On the other hand, 
there are teachers who tend to dis¬ 
courage questions and rebuke the 
pupils. They have a habit to enforce 
their own views and the authority, 
thus discouraging independent 
thinking. However, it is the general 
behaviour which is important. 

The teacher behaviour, as stated 
above sets the pattern of the teacher- 
pupil relationship and creats an 
impact upon the retentive power of 
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the school. If, for example, the 
teacher is dominative, pupils may 
exhibit fear behaviour. They may 
suppress their questions and be 
tense* However, all these create a 
classroom climate which effects 
teaching-learning process in the 
classroom and the retentive capacity 
of the school. 

Each of the five points discussed 
above are of equally high impor¬ 
tance to effect the retentive power of 
any school in any pluralistic society. 
However, our experiences say that 
the teacher behaviour in the class¬ 
room and the teacher-pupil relation¬ 
ship, are the two most important 
ones. This has been so, since in 
any pluralistic society, the concept 
of progress is always associated with 
social change and changes in all 
other aspects of the teaching-learn¬ 
ing process. The teacher has been 
visualized as the kingpin of this 
process and it is he who has become 
the target for the desired changes - 
specially in his behaviour. This is 
based upon the minimum natural 
expectations of the functional pro¬ 
fessional environment of the teacher. 
It would be an attempt to : 

1. Determine the interactional 
relationship of the teacher and the 
pupil* 

2. Change the behaviour of the 
teacher. 

3. Persuade him for achieving 
excellence. 

So far, there could not be (and 
will not be) any substitute for a good 
teacher- The change process may 
require more of the teachers own 
ego involvement in his profession, 
increasing his faith in rationality 
and the positive effects of com¬ 
pounding abilities. 
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Rousing Consciousness 
of Rural Pour 


Lakshmidhar Mishra 


I n the first week of November, 
1987 this writer, along with a few 
colleagues, had the occasion to 
watch the film Angutha Chhap 
(Thumb-impression) by Sai Paranjpc. 
It was a happy coincidence that the 
Producer and Director of the film 
was also present. 

The film is about the story of an 
old man in his sixties, Bhola Ram 
Athawle (Kondiba)* He is used to a 
process of receiving money orders 
from his son at Bombay by giving 
his thumb-impression on the money 


order coupon* One day while receiv¬ 
ing the money order he is ridiculed 
by some teenagers in the company 
of his grandson (Paresh Deshtrmkh 
or Chiklu)* Their words pierce 
through his fragile frame like an 
electric current. He receives a severe 
jolt* His anguish deepens* But the 
moment of his deep psychological 
trauma also becomes the moment of 
his resolve. He perceives the need 
for literacy. In that moment of 
deep mental anguish, he reflects on 
himself, on the existential reality of 


the situation in which he is placed 
and on the causes which have led to 
his present predicament. He makes 
up his mind to be a literate being, a 
whole being and not surprisingly 
chooses his own grandson (Chiklu) 
as his preceptor. 

What follows thereafter in quick 
succession is the story of transfor¬ 
mation of an old man, struggling 
hard in isolation to grapple with the 
problem of his own illiteracy. He 
prefers to pursue his goal in obscuri¬ 
ty and the fear of being discovered 
is indeed gnawing him to the core - 
a life-like situation which only a 
master Director of Sai's ingenuity 
and imagination could have given 
such a sensitive i Sc soul-stirring 
portrayal. The greenery of the 
paddy field, the aroma of the barn 
and the courtyard, the fragrance of 
the gentle breeze and the whisper of 
the leaves do not affect his rugged 
determination—so uncharacteristic 
of old age* 

Then comes that moment of 
discovery which is also a moment 
of rare joy - that he is no longer in 
need of a thumb impression and that 
he is able to receive the money order 
by signing it himself. The need 
perceived by him now becomes the 
need internalised* His own awaken¬ 
ing becomes a tool for sensitising a 
whole community of literates - young 
and old and spurs them to action* 

How did such an unusual pheno¬ 
menon take place ? There was a 
psychological crisis in the life of an 
old illiterate person. The crisis was 
caused by an external force on the 
spur of a moment. The crisis could 
be resolved with the intervention of 
a near and dear one* The interven¬ 
tion (help) could be sought in con¬ 


fidence and was readily available* 
The process of self-actualisation 
which began in an hour of distress 
is a long-drawn-out affair but it 
reaches its logical conclusion with 
comparative case and in a less trau¬ 
matic environment. 

The message sought to be con¬ 
veyed through Angutha Chhap is a 
powerful one. It is the message of 
motivation of an adult learner. The 
message that literacy by itself is the 
best incentive and does not need any 
monetary incentive is clear and pro¬ 
nounced* It is also the message of 
the success story of an individual 
learner being the motivating force 
for the entire village community and 
how individual motivation becomes 
a spur to community participation 
in learning or commimisation of 
learning (reminiscent of the experi¬ 
ment of Gram Shikshan Mohim of 
State in Maharashtra in the early 
sixties). 

It is, however, doubtful if the 
story and the setting in Angutha 
Chhap typifies a representative 
scenario and characterisation in 
rural India which by itself would 
reinforce the universal need for 
literacy and numeracy and, if not, 
what alternative mechanism (alterna¬ 
tive to the intervention in a moment 
of psychological crisis in SaTs film) 
to this process of conscientisation 
could be thought of* 

The answer to this question 
which is at once complex and baffl¬ 
ing is not easy* Numerous men and 
women in the heart of rural India 
and interstate migrant population of 
urban India have been placed in a 
crisis or predicament which is far 
more intense than that of the old 
man in Angutha Chhap but they are 
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hardly aware of its existence. Many 
of them are victims of generations of 
disaffection, discrimination anU de¬ 
privation but such is the deep-root¬ 
ed nature of their disadvantage that 

they can hardly penetrate its source. 
Whether it is birth-related or caste- 
related or employment-related or 
sex-related they have wiUynilly re¬ 
conciled to such a disadvantage 
which in their perception is nothing 
short of a divine visitation on earth 
and a predetermined dispensation 
for their lives. Since they are unable 
to reflect on the status of their being 
and on the existential reality of the 
situation in which they have been 
helplessly placed, they are unable to 
perceive the need for and an aware¬ 
ness of the generative sources of 
disadvantage, far less to internalise 
it The crisis has engulfed their 
whole being. It is not easy to con- 
ceive of any internal, far less any 
external force or agency which could 
sensitise them, wake them up from 
their culture of silence and depen¬ 
dence to the grim reality, surround¬ 
ing their life, conscience them 
about the causes of their deep- 
rooted malady and the means of 
deliverance therefrom. 

Millions of share-croppers who 
are not registered as such and who 
have been victims of social discrim¬ 
ination and economic exploitation 
are hardly aware of the forces which 
have led to their present plight. 
Thousands of rural artisans who by 
their artistic ingenuity and skill are 
capable of infusing life into inani¬ 
mate objects and making them feasts 
of many eyes, have, on account of 
sheer economic compulsions, con¬ 
verted themselves into “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water”, to lead 


a su b human and marginalised 
existence. Traditional fishermen 
and women, by virtue of their social 
origin and weak bargaining strength 
lose their aqua rights and get into 
the vice like grip of middlemen on 
account of same economic compul¬ 
sions which drive them to a state of 
penury and deprivation. They for¬ 
feit a remunerative price on their 
labour of the products of their 
labour. Members of the Scheduled 
Tribe community of many mineral- 
rich regions are pushed to the back¬ 
ground and their lands are either 
grabbed by unscrupulous mining 
contractors or acquired for an 
ostensible public purpose but only 
at the cost of basic human rights 
and dignity* The Gonds of Madhya 
Pradesh, the Bhils and Sahariyas of 
Rajasthan and scores of tribals of 
Bihar, UP. Maharashtra and Orissa 
who live on collection and disposal 
of minor forest produce are cheated 
by middlemen both in weightment 
and rates and as the middlemen 
thrive commercially, sunk in loans 
and debts, they slide lower and 
lower on human scale. 

Countless agricultural labourers 
from the Santhal Parganas and 
Cbhotanagpur region of Bihar, the 
Chhattisgarh region of Madhya 
Pradesh and the comparatively 
under developed and backward 
eastern region of Uttar Pradesh, 
who migrate partly of their own 
volition but mostly on account of 
the inducement of malfunctions! 
middlemen to work in the fertile 
plains of Punjab, in the brick kilns 
and stone quarries of Haryana and 
the building construction industry 
of Delhi land themselves in a very 
difficult and alien environment. 
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Living in hovels and inhaling tons 
of dust they have neither the privacy 
and intimacy of home fife nor the joy 
of earning something commensurate 
with their efforts but only the spectre 
of a living death looming large be¬ 
fore them every day. Ignorance and 
illiteracy have sapped their elan vital 
and have led them to a status of 
mon-being 1 . Like the ‘Halis of 
Delanpore* they work in a situation 
which is akin to bondage for all 
purposes but they themselves are 
not aware of the viciousness of that 
phenomenon. They carry the oner¬ 
ous burden in a spirit of non¬ 
chalant resignation so characteristic 
of the culture of dependence but 
they wail out like the lt Halis of 
Delanpore” at times. 

“I go in darkness 

I return in darkness 

My whole life is full of darkness.” 

They do not know what they do 
not know. 

CONSCIENTISATION as a 
concept may have different meaning 
and its theme of different relevance 
for different groups of people. The 
theme will necessarily have to be 
determined according to the specific 
needs of the clientele placed in 
specific situations. Conscientisation 
of people who have lost their sanity 
of mind and are running amock in 
a situation surcharged with com¬ 
munal frenzy and tension (remember 
that soul-stirring scene in Atten¬ 
borough’s film Gandhi when the 
Mahatma is lying unruffled on his 
“fast unto death” bed regardless of 
the agony of many hearts caused by 
that historic communal riots of 
1947) will obviously be different 
from conscientisation of people in 
an <animal farm* whose physical 


growth and evolution has been 
shficcl and initiative crippled due to 
the subsistence nature of employ¬ 
ment amounting to serfdom. While 
conscientisation in the former could 
be intended to restore the peace, 
orderliness and sanity of mind, it 
could mean in the latter making 
people aware of the adverse effect 
of the present state of employment 
on their education, free evolution 
and growth vis-a-vis the plus points 
of their liberation backed by a state 
of awareness building through the 
non-formal stream. 

For the purpose of illustration, 
let us take the case of parents of 
school drop-outs who prefer to 
employ them at a tender age in a 
variety of occupations (which cannot 
but impair the health and personali¬ 
ty of the child) instead of sending 
them to the school. In many cases, 
parents have given their implied 
consent to a process of weaning 
away of children by the agents of 
employers or middlemen from the 
natural home environment to a work 
place far away from that environ¬ 
ment without being fully aware of 
the consequences of such alienation/ 
separation on the physical and 
mental growth and well-being of 
the child, A worthwhile conscientisa¬ 
tion theme for such parents would 
mean (a) making them realise impor¬ 
tance of education as an input of 
human resource development, (b) 
the pernicious effect of employment 
of children in unhealthy operations 
at a tender age on their health and 
development, (c) importance of 
schooling and vocationalisation of 
education, (d)altematives to employ¬ 
ment of children for generation of 
income for the household, such as 
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. training-cum-relief programme 

Tor child workers undertaken V 
the Indian Institute of 
Workers, Khadkeswar, Aurangabad, 
the Community Aid and Sponsor¬ 
ship Programme <CASF), Bombay 
in collaboration with Government 
of Maharashtra for children work¬ 
ing in bidi-making, stone-breakmg* 
construction etc. the programme of 
non- formal education, health-care, 
nutrition, hygiene, recreation, 
counselling of parents of children 
for the rag-pickers of Bangalore in 
the age group of 5 to 14 run by 
the Indian Council of Child Welfare 
and similar programmes for work¬ 
ing children by the Institute of 
Psychological and Educational 
Research, Calcutta and by the self- 
employed Womens’ Association in 


Delhi and Ahmedabad. 

The above activities are, how¬ 
ever, limited in their range and 
dimension and, howsoever laudable. 


are not going to achieve the desired 
objective all by themselves. It is 
well-known that in the case of 
school-dropouts and those placed 
in a disadvantaged situation like 
members of the Scheduled Tribe 


community in remote and inacces¬ 
sible corners of rural India, there 
is a gap between the pre-school, or 
home environment and the school 
environment. This gap widens with 
children belonging to the lower 
strata of society while the transi¬ 
tion in case of children better placed 
in society is somewhat smooth and 
automatic. It is imperative that the 
authorities in charge of non-forma! 
education for school-dropouts per¬ 
ceive this phenomenon, internalise 
the factors responsible for the gap, 
create an environment and initiate 


measures which can bridge the gap 
and which through combination 
of paid productive labour, mental 
education, bodily exercise and 
polytechnic training” can make 
education socially productive and 
individually more relevant. 

For yet another illustration, let 
us take the case of a householder in 
rural India who has to grapple with 
the generative disadvantage of a 
large family. For him this is a 
divine dispensation. He is, how¬ 
ever, not sufficiently aware of the 
importance of every child as a 
human resource and how investment 
in his education and upbringing is 
an investment in human capital. 
For him, more children are not a 
problem of numbers, not a problem 
of congestion and over-crowding as 
every addition to the family is an 
economic asset and could be gain¬ 
fully deployed. Since a male mem¬ 
ber could be put to odd jobs and 
has a higher utility as a productive 
member of the family, desire for 
male children in preference to female 
ones becomes pronounced. It does 
not, however, end in show of this 
preference. It gives rise to discrimi¬ 
nation of the worst kind in favour 
of the male sex in exclusion of the 
other. Such discrimination is 
manifest in many forms, such as 
discrimination in employment, in 
placement, in wages, in recognition 
of individual identity and cultural 
creativity and so on. It gives rise 
to some of the socially most undesir¬ 
able vicious practices like female 
infanticide, denial of education to 
girls at the school-going age, giving 
away daughters in early marriage, 
being fully aware of the impact of 
such highly undersirabie practices 
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on the health, personality and well¬ 
being of women 

The conscientisation theme for 
such a householder would be such 
as would (a) shake him off from his 
mistaken notions and diehard ideas 
that birth of children and size of 
the family are conscious decisions 
related to one’s means and resources 
but independent of the gift of any 
outside agency, far Jess of any 
supernatural force; (b) help him to 
realise that every child—be it male 
or female—is an asset and any 
investment in the education and 
upbringing of children is an invest¬ 
ment in human capita) and not a 
waste at all, but the resources being 
limited, the investment could be 
more rewarding with the smallness 
in the size of the family; and (c) 
inject in his mind the truth that 
male and female children are equal 
entities entitled to the same love 
and affection of natural parents and 
that the germs of this equality must 
be ingrained in them right from 
birth if we are to shape them as 
conscious, enlightened and catholic 
citizens. 

Illustrations could be multiplied 
but no illustration could be more 
meaningful than the one meant for 
exploitative situations in which 
millions of rural poor have been 
placed for generations. There could 
be common conscientisation objec¬ 
tives as also specific objectives for 
each of the categories of the rural 
poor. The common objectives 
could be listed as (a) to make them 
aware of their own strength and 
weaknesses vis-a-vis the strength of 
their adversaries, that is, the oppres¬ 
sors or exploiters, and to equip 
them with techniques by which they 


can overcome their weaknesses, 
grapple wilh their problems and 
eventually by strengthening their 
capacity to collectively bargain 
against the forces which are hostile 
to them, liberate themselves from a 
culture of dependence to a culture 
of self-reliance, self-determination 
and self-help; (b) to create and 
mobilise a social conscience for 
eradicating some of the age-old fads, 
dogmas, rituals, diehard and ob¬ 
scurantist ideas and practices like 
untoucbabiliiy, female infanticide, 
sale of brides, child marriage, dowry, 
witchcraft, offering sacrifices to 
propitiate unseen forces, addiction 
to alcohol, lavish and irresponsible 
spending in festivities on births, 
marriages, deaths, etc, leading to 
land alienation and consequential 
indebtedness; (c) to inculcate a 
positive, rational, secular and scien¬ 
tific temper in the minds of men, 
women and children by which they 
will be able to perceive and assess 
issues by themselves as objectively 
and dispassionately as they could 
without any external intervention 
and help, 

Conscientisation understood in 
this broad sense would undoubtedly 
enable the deprived sections to 
pause, reflect and think about the 
realities of their existential situation. 
It could make them unfold and 
articulate the causes and conse¬ 
quences of their generative disad¬ 
vantage and initiate and sustain 
appropriate strategies and methods 
to mitigate the disadvantage. It 
means that those who have been 
con sole ntised are in a position to 
make a critical examination of the 
existential reality of the situation, 
are able to demystify and demy- 
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thologise the aura of false consci¬ 
ousness and develop a true 
consciousness, Concientisation dev¬ 
eloped in this fashion would restore 
to the individual his or her legit 
mate role as self-deciding objects 
through a participatory approach. 
It would enable them to form natu¬ 
ral groups on voluntary basis rather 
than on traditionally imposed 
criteria* develop the culture of 
freedom and spontaneity* self-con¬ 
fidence and self-efficacy in group 
discussion and realise group goals 
through group action and participa¬ 
tion. 

Some of the specific objectives 
of conscientisatiou for some specific 
and distressed categories of rural 
poor could be listed as below : 

Landless agricultural labou¬ 
rers 

(a) to enable them to identify 
the factors and forces leading to 
land alienation, modality of restora¬ 
tion of physical possession of land, 
recording the names of tenants/ 
share-croppers and securing total 
development of land through orga¬ 
nised means; 

(b) to enable them to perceive 
the need for snapping the ties of 
bondage with land-lords and money¬ 
lenders and to enable them to 
accomplish the object through 
institutional credit; and 

.(c) to enable them to perceive 
the need for payment of remunera¬ 
tive wage or payment of a remune¬ 
rative price for the product of 
labour, the factors and forces which 
cause deprivation of such wage in 
cash or kind and how to grapple 
with these forces. 

Interstate migrant workmen 
(a) to enable them to understand 


the dynamics of migration in its 
totality, that is, alternatives (o 
migration; if migration is avoidable, 
and the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of migration in rela¬ 
tion to both wage-employment and 
self-employment at the native place; 

(b) (if migration is unavoidable) 
to develop an indepth understand¬ 
ing of the scenario and the forces 
operating at the worksite, the laws, 
procedures and institutions which 
would affect the life of the migrant 
worker and to develop a state of 
thorough preparedness so that these 
forces can be counteracted and 
channelised to their advantage, 
Beedi Workers 

(a) to enable the beedi workers 
to understand indepth the entire 
mechanism of beedi production, 
availability and supply of raw 
materials in relation to the output, 
pricing, payment by cash or kind; 
the factors and forces responsible 
for exploitation by way of less 
supply, faulty weighment, rejectioh 
of beedis by the middlemen; 

(b) to generate an awareness of 
the importance of co-operatives in 
preference to the present exploit¬ 
ative system and the mechanism of 
formation of such co-operatives. 
Fishermen 

(a) to make them aware of the 
source of their generative dis¬ 
advantage such as their birth- in a 
particular community (Schedule 
Caste), the perishable nature of the 
commodity which they trade, lack 
of their bargaining power against 
employers/contractors, the - dis¬ 
advantage of fisherwomen who 
carry and sell fish on headloads, 
the potential hazards of fishermens* 
operation in deep sea, hazards in¬ 
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herent in living in unclean surround¬ 
ings in the absence of potable water 
and vulnerability to skin diseases* 
existence of chain of malfunctions! 
middlemen who are out to expro¬ 
priate the fruits of their labour on 
payment of some nominal advance; 

(b) to make them aware of the 
need for aqua rights, need for com¬ 
prehensive insurance cover (parti¬ 
cularly those going in for deep sea 
fishing against heavy odds); the need 
for protection of their rights and 
interests through co-operativrsation 
covering the entire cycle of produc¬ 
tion, credit, marketing, a remunera¬ 
tive price for the product of the 
labour of fishermen or fisherwomen, 
improvement in the working and 
living environment. 

Leather Workers 

(a) to make them aware of the 
source of their generative disadvant¬ 
age emanating from birth in a 
particular community (Schedule 
Caste), unclean and unhygienic 
nature of the occupation of collec¬ 
tion of skins and hides in general, 
and flaying and tanning in parti¬ 
cular, the potential hazards involv¬ 
ed in dealing with chemicals for 
processing of leather, the hazards 
involved due to living in unclean 
surroundings, the existence of chain 
of malfimctional middlemen who 
are out to reap lot of unmerited 
benefits at the cost of others; 

(b) to make them aware of the 
need for launching a comprehensive 
programme for the socio-economic 
advancement of primary leather 
Workers covering all aspects of 
leather production by mobilisation 
and utilisation of local resources, 
provision of better techniques of 
laying and tanning, credit, expertise 


in design development, marketing, 
removing the unhygienic conditions 
and squalor associated with their 
work. 

Conscientisation theme for 
members of SC and ST 

The central object of such a con- 
scientisation process would be to 
make them aware of the sources of 
generative disadvantage emanating 
from the caste-oriented social dis¬ 
crimination on the one hand and 
economic deprivation and exploita¬ 
tion emanating from ignorance, 
illiteracy and social backwardness 
on the other* Once they have been 
made aware of the source of 
this generative disadvantage, it 
should be possible to find the means 
of deliverance there-from. 

Take for example, the case of 
scavengers who even now have to 
carry night soil on bead load. Their 
occupation is certainly arduous and 
unclean. Conscientisation for them 
would mean that they are made 
aware of the special problems of 
their social segregation, unclean, 
unhygienic and obnoxious nature of 
their occupations so that through 
this process of awareness-building 
they eventually give up the occupa¬ 
tion as far as possible or their 
occupation is improved and moder¬ 
nised (by eliminating dry latrines 
and providing facilities like gloves, 
masks, gum boots and better clothes) 
or the disadvantage emanating 
from the occupation is substan¬ 
tially remunerated, mitigated and 
compensated. 

Conscientisation themes for 
women belonging to the 
women in general and women 
belonging to the distressed 
categories on the other 
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Women in Indian society have 
generally been placed in a dis¬ 
advantageous position primarily on 
account of the traditional role of 
mother and house-wife which they 
have had to play for generations 
and the high expectations ot the 
men from that role. There are 
certain occupations and operations 
of an occupation which arc carried 
on jointly by men and women (for 
example, sowing and harvesting)* 
There arc, however, certain other 
occupations like grass cutting, 
collection of tender leaves (raw 
material for beedi rolling), sat *seeds 
and jj/-leaves, collection and pro* 
cessing of minor forest produce, 
beedi rolling and packing* transplan¬ 
ting, weeding* carrying fish and 
vagetables to the nearest market, 
some operations in crafts like pre¬ 
paration of clay for pottery, pro¬ 
cessing of yarn for weaving, a 
number of operations in brick kilns 
such as carrying the raw bricks to be 
spread in the sun, turning the bricks 
on both sides for even drying, build¬ 
ing and construction operations 
which are carried on either exclu¬ 
sively by women or substantially by 
women. 

All these operations are full of 
heavy odds. Although a number 
of laws like the Equal Remuneration 
Act, the Maternity Benefit Act etc 
have been enacted to protect and 
safeguard interests of women, they 
continue to be discriminated and 
exploited. The extent of such 
exploitation is more intense in case 
of women belonging to the Sched¬ 
uled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
primarily on account of their 
ignorance, illiteracy and social back¬ 
wardness. They are the direct 


victims of the caste and occupation- 
oriented disadvantage and have to 
bear the maximum brunt and hard¬ 
ship of these occupations. 

Any conscientisation for suc b 
women should be directed to make 
them aware the sources of their 
generative disadvantage, enabling 
them to perceive the peculiar situa¬ 
tion in which they have been placed, 
the social reality, their struggle for 
survival, hopes and aspirations, roots 
and structures of inequity and 
inequality which have led to their 
marginalisation so that they pause, 
think, reflect and ponder over their 
deliverance from the clutches and 
machinations of a fiercely male- 
dominated society. 

The above is merely an illustra¬ 
tive list but certainly not exhaustive 
in depiction of the privation, 
discrimination and marginalisation 
of conditions of numerous categories 
and sub-categories of unorganised 
rural poor and the factors/forces 
responsible for such conditions. 
There is nothing new or radical or 
innovative in the themes of con¬ 
scientisation which have been 
presented in a miniscule form for a 
limited cross-section of the rural 
poor, they are but a reiteration of the 
Directive Principles of State Policy 
as enunciated in Part IV of the 
Constitution of India* Article 43 of 
the Constitution reads, “The state 
shall endeavour to secure by suitable 
legislation or economic organisation 
or any other way, to all workers, 
agricultural, industrial or otherwise, 
work a living wage, conditions of 
work ensuring a decent standard of 
living and full enjoyment of leisure 
and social and cultural opportuni¬ 
ties”. The same philosophy runs 
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through Article 39 which says, “The 
state shall, in particular, direct its 
Policy towards securing (i) that 
citizens, tnen and women equally 
having the right to an adequate 
means of livlihood..., and (ii) that 
there is an equal pay for equal work 
for both men and women and that 
the health and strength of workers 
men and women are not abused.” 

The fact that these laudable 
objectives cherished by the found¬ 
ing fathers of the Constitution have 
not been fulfilled is no longer a 
hihden secret. There are many 
factors as to why fruits and benefits 
of planned development have not 
been percolated down to the lowest 
strata of the society. This could 
be explained partly by lack of 
absorptive capacity of the rural 
poor and partly by existence of 
numerous layers and sublayers 
through which the benefits flow 
allowing thereby absorption of a 
sizeable portion of the benefits by 
those layers. So that very little is 
left when the benefits reach the 
sub-stratum. 

The hierarchical stratified struc¬ 
ture of the society backed by 
constitutional sacrosanctity and 
inviolability of property rights, the 
obsession of the legal and adminis¬ 
trative set up in protecting and 
preserving the stamsquoi&m, a state 
of helpless economic dependence of 
the depressed and less privileged 
on those who are better placed in 
society have all contributed to this 
unfortunate situation. It is unneces¬ 
sary to have a detailed enumeration 
of these factors and forces for most 
of them are well known, have been 
thoroughly analysed and well 
deliberated. 


It is equally unnecessary to have 
a debate as to which comes first and 
whether one is a precondition for 
the other—conscientisation or poli¬ 
tical action through organisation* 
There could be no finality to such 
a debate, Paul Friere, a revolu¬ 
tionary thinker and writer had 
stated how his literary work evolved 
in response to worker and peasant 
struggles in north-east Brazil and 
not that the conscientisation pro¬ 
gramme triggered off the peasant 
and workers* struggle. According 
to Paul Freire, conscientisation 
became an additional tool for 
deepening class consciousness, refin¬ 
ing and sharpening the perception 
of the dichotomy in the social rela¬ 
tions of production and intensifying 
workers’ struggle. 

Conditions are entirely different 
in our country* They vary widely 
from region to region and even 
within the same region and, there¬ 
fore, it is futile to draw any strength 
or inspiration from the Brazilian 
experiment of Friere. A number 
of participatory experiments have 
been launched at the grassroot level 
to awaken the masses from their 
culture of silence and dependence, 
to con sclent ise them, to create in 
them a general and social awareness 
through non-formal education so 
that they become simultaneously 
beneficiaries and partners of 
development and progress. The 
rural labour training camps organis¬ 
ed by the National Labour Institute 
since the latter half of seventies 
could well illustrate the strength of 
this point. The impact of these 
camps has been assessed and it has 
brought out many plus points. 
Illustratively, the experiences and 
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the data generated during an intern* 
tional workshop on Rural Develop¬ 
ment held at Ratiam iMP) during 
ihc first week of April, 77 had pro¬ 
duced many interesting findings . 

(j) the rural poor arc aware of 
their poverty and what is causing 

them; . 

(ii) they arc able to identify tne 

reasons for their suffering as 
emanating from their own practices 
and those of the landlords and 
moneylenders; 

(iii) they do not hesitate in 
accepting their socio-religious rituals 
i 5 being the main source of tbeir 
indebtedness; 

(iv) They are vocal about the 
various exploitative practices follow¬ 
ed by their local moneylenders and 
landlords; 

(v) They are able to articulate 
their legal rights, are clear about 
minimum wages notified in respect 
of many notified employments and 
in force in their state, about aboli¬ 
tion of bonded labour and liquida¬ 
tion of indebtedness; 

(vi) Through an interface with 
officials at various levels, they have 
mustered enough confidence to 
verbalise the dynamics of their 
poverty. 

These are extremely welcome 
and encouraging findings and go to 
show that rural labour camps, how¬ 
soever small in number and in¬ 
adequate in coverage have achieved 
very useful results. They have be¬ 
come effective tools for conscientisa- 
tion of the rural poor* A very 
good beginning has been made but 
many more important questions 
remain to be answered. These are: 

(i) Is this by itself our and result ? 

(ii) If not, where do we go next ? 


/iii) How do we achieve the ultimate 
objective of total liberation from 
the culture of dependence 7 To 
answer these questions, we have to 
shift the centre of emphasis from 
coneicnlisulion to sensitisation. The 
need for sensitisation arises in a 
society which professes faith in an 
egalitarian social order but remains 
by and large insensitive to the story 
of unjust deprivation and suffering 
of the havenots by the haves. Very 
often, such insensitivity gets rein¬ 
forced or reaffirmed as those who 
are insensitive do not have anything 
to Lose except their own conscience 
(for which they have no regard or 
concern); they are not punished for 
being wooden-headed. 

A process of sensitisation of the 
authority in charge of implementa¬ 
tion of laws and programmes meant 
for the poor and the downtrodden 
helps in undoing of many wrongs 
and redressal of many injustices. It 
unfolds the eyes or those who are 
expected to be custodians of justice 
and yet who get blinded at times by 
the very positions of power and self 
and thus, refuse to see reason 
beyond a point. It unlocks many 
bidden treasures, makes the autho¬ 
rity more humane, receptive and 
responsive to the genuine needs 
and aspirations of those who have 
been deprived of their irreducible 
barest minimum in life. 

In his keynote address to the 
National Seminar on ^Organising 
Unorganised Rural Labour,” Justice 
P,N. Bhagwati, cx-Chief Justice of 
India has lucidly and forcefully 
underscored the importance of 
sensitising the public authorities in 
the larger interest of administration 
and dispensation of justice, “The 
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poor arc worsted in their encounters 
with llie dominant sections, not only 
in ihc courts but also before public 
authorities. They suffer in the 
exercise of discretionary powers by 
public officers at the lower levels 
because quite a few of these officers, 
hardened by mechanical routine and 
bureaucratic rigidity, exercise their 
powers sometimes indifferently 
sometimes irresponsibly and some¬ 
times dishonestly regardless of the 
interests of the poor/ 1 

The need for sensitisation arises 
primarily on account of two reasons. 
The first emanates from an inade¬ 
quate understanding and apprecia¬ 
tion of the provisions of the law 
and a negative interpretation of the 
law which otherwise could be a pro¬ 
gressive tool of justice and well¬ 
being of the poor. Justice Bhagwati 
has highlighted thi^ point while 
interpreting Section 2(9) of the Bon¬ 
ded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 
1976. He has not changed the law 
or the definition but has merely 
given a broad, liberal and expansive 
interpretation which is to the 
advantage of the bonded labourer. 
The latter is poor, illiterate and 
is socially and economically too 
disadvantageous to stand up in the 
witness box to prove the element 
of loan/debt/advance and more so 
when he or she is not in possession 
of any documentary evidence. 
Justice Bhagwati, therefore, rightly 
comes to the conclusion that when¬ 
ever and wherever there is any 
doubt or dispute about the existence 
of loan/debt/advance (which is one 
of the important ingredients of debt 
bondage) it should be presumed 
to be in existence and the executive 
magistrate trying the ease must 


accept this position unless the 
bonded labour keeper proves to the 
contrary. 

The second aspect of sensitisa¬ 
tion arises out of the severe con¬ 
straints and limitation of time 
in discharge of assigned responsi¬ 
bilities of bureaucracy For the 
welfare oT the rural poor and 
hence the need for supplementation 
or their efforts by other agencies 
including voluntary action groups. 
This urge for supplementation must 
come from the bureaucracy them¬ 
selves and it will come when they 
do not consider implementation of 
laws and programmes as their 
exclusive domain or prerogative, 
but a collective responsibility of the 
administration and the people. Since 
time is short, pre-occupations are 
heavy, priorities are multifaceted 
and resources are Trailed, the urge 
to seek co-operation and help from 
other agencies including voluntary 
action groups must Lome from the 
bureaucracy as naturally and spon¬ 
taneously as it should be. This 
means that the traditional distrust 
and suspicion must be replaced by 
an instinctive urge for co-operation 
and collaboration in areas which 
are mutually advantageous and 
which are in the larger interest of 
the largest number. Such an urge, 
however, will come only when 
intensitivity and woodenheadness 
are replaced by concern, sensitivity 
and pragmatism. 

To conclude, a combination of 
conscientisation of the rural poor 
and sensitisation of bureaucracy at 
all levels is expected to go a long 
way in achieving the laudable objec¬ 
tives enshrined in the Constitution 
to a large extern. If the rural poor 
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are able to perceive and internalise 
the need for their collectivity o 
bargaining rights and are supported 
in their difficult task by an imagina¬ 
tive. perceptive and sympathetic 
bureaucracy, major portion of the 
formidable job can be said to have 
been accomplished. The remaining 
portion can be achieved only when 
(he external impediment to the 
growth of organisations of rural 
poor are removed and the collec¬ 
tivity becomes a reality either in 
shape of associations or trade 
unions or co-operatives-—a strong, 
united and inidivisible whole which 
can be a buffer against the most in 
surmountable forces of the world. 

(Courtesy : MAINSTREAM 
April 30. 1 988) 

nOat %3»n vRU 
- aantna fnwt 

naaT % spur arar? if 'a^sr sim’ 
fen Ian nn gntn ferr i a-ft ara 
n? *ft fir rrttnaa fen % fnftrr 
fnnaa ft nrf qrfft n't aft 
anfrna n i 

fen if annn nra an ft urn % 
qa we ft nnt-nur ara aft nqft 
na-n ft ftufn anfnt nt 11 aft $a 

5 TO aq antarfa f<rz m sftsr 
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Ut| 1 nraft ntnr a?r 11 |3srft 
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*jipi n$r sraraT - jkttbtt jt 1 
m tjntf uro-fe^r wir ftnT | - 
*3* at nS raft 3n wqr i ^tt nfa to 
qfinrrn & fifea ?> ^rar | 1 tan# 
TO-*a ft a?rnt an mrft jf 
am ftnr nla * rrft «twt - %ft 
av% ulr stain - ^ *ma & PfTCTwr 
^ q^gan Sr aft § i 

fen smra zmat | it fan 35 
ftan ar Iran qa to sign 
aftt % - n?t to smrfqra ft, n? 
*rai aaft aft I arcr % nfaf ft 
feta ft agn fez t - fen Sr rnftft 
fefir Jr ft ftw 1 i$r Sr nftf qnt nzm 
nrft % fittT rmn sn % nn rr% 
n§ hwt nnn | ? nTTtr % n^nf 
# nfet n?rt 11 rm^n nga n^cV 1 
snfr nt 33131 nTirann: nra n^ | ft 
it n§ stmjr ft anqft nflnt 
ti ntw 33T ^ 1 nnH | % nzfir ? 
ftn% anqit nztn % fin^ Pram 
finn ? vtfr nrrn ^ - ?t amr it - % 
trt n?l nfe f 1 nfn nrttft | 
annt Tfifeftnf & i at § 

1 wntit qft5 sq> n^t q;T 
^ 1 tftn at trtrftr % ^ *rn^ srrfqnr 
it aax tot 1 1 tnrt tfr qtfT ^-trget 
wtrrfent after ^qft ? 1 nrt^ wfir: ^tft 
n?tferat sit to feftfei Jr 
fentj - ntri 3;^ nftnt Jr, 
w?nin Jr, srfeirn Jr.1 

nrtt qtT qftnrjt trn ^ t§t | 1 
trraf trtn 3tft fsi^rr ^ - firtnt, 
3 ^nit:, n^fntr atrftr arn-aiTftr nr%, 

nfemr, 3®%.^ ftrqnt 

onnrnr% 1 TOrat % ^ 33 tT.ir ni 3 rr 
wqnr^nnn^ qitfnnwtitiT"" 1 mtftnt 
^ 3t?t srntn fn3> nrtft ^ 1 zfiprtz ^ 
«®33rn it nr srift 11 fe ■nrl ^ 
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Ti3tnm ^ nfir ?'f nr neanTO % n>« 
nr fq;t: fagrt % n«rrn ntnnr % tfin—* 
fnnfcr nnaft nnr-tfr 1 1 fr^rqrr %\ 
a^mit nt tr^rlf ir nr^ -nint- 
nSfqftnt if ?, wnr nt^ %, tr«rn 
ntn& | wtT fir-3T nVr 3r toi ^ 3 - 
nnif ‘ 33 ’ 3it ?t sirtr 1 1 
^Jt titnlr 3ir irn^rir aptmT ^Jnr 
ntz n? qnn %n?r ftrwr gt 3tr nq^fr 
1 1 firor % nra>3r if «r ^ rftn ft 
OT3tr TOnrn TtnnrT ftrmr mtro t; 
ft ftntfirq fttr^t v-z ft fotsrr 
fi^rnt st¥Tt 1 1 rrqr nnr sram 33 % 
«wiT arnnmnnr (nnJr nt 33157 fantnr 
3’rfn’TO % 3!% irnnin 55 ^ «nr 1) 
t»^ nir afrnn ¥t 3r?n % 1 

*nft a> nfnnrn^ tcrq% n=nf 
(T3r qit nat^r nnft art f<nm | 1 Ttzt 

% qrr% nt a> ftir ? 5trrat 

^ 3377T ir 3-37 3?t ft at 3<3T3 33 

qnrft ifir ^ 1 1 an tnrnf it nTtntnar 
nft nn =fit 3»rg a^sn nh: sffe ^t 
fnertrr 1 1 firen nf< nfnnmqff 3 ft 
331 % at % 3>-3l a'tr if wq^ 3^7 qit 

Tt33R if 3gt 33133 - 3ta3Ft 3it 
^ Ttn3iT Ir fnqrfqt 3t nqam - 
3-n7 qft bir qiinarnt 3 sfri*t 
naif at g7 ntr am-am arqr33r qrral 
% finr ' 33 am’ ift fair 1 rot 3 ^ 
^T3to | at srfawitr % am-am Ti?a 
nrmam aartft 1 1 ft rferq na am 
3^ 3aa qrra7 | naan nsftnnife 
firerr, barren qft anta, qtfeqr ot§r, 
afqi33T nmf 3 : faq 'Ttannc’ aft 
n*3t qrr fnqrra 1 

rrara Isant n-% qq; earn firma't 
n?t at^ 1 ama 33 % 3-3 rspft nrar- 
3 rqr ir aeqt 3[a fna aft | anft 
ftna-nn Ir tj%, 3 fta aft a^fira 3-3 


?fat atnn Jr araira ngt 1 st qft 1 
qftt mi aa rift ^ aa Jr nar iftn 
^ n I nnl Ir to qft 3ft ?^ra if nft 
qrn qrrnr | a'r qqr 33T qfea Tanr 
?t3T 1 to qfea n nrnfaqr firai, 
arfrfta mrnrn, qTatnftnqr nfiraqr 
aifn at ^ 7 if g 7 a?qT5^ an qrtnf Ir 
faq 33nm ft maror at gft7 1 a-% 
nfn nf-nm rz ata nijt anit at r^af 
33 qrrn a^a ft arqar 1 

nf-nrq aaftnt ft janr if aaftf 
a 7 nfnqr ana ar:Jr | 1 aaqrr anl: 
faq qqr ^nrs ? 3 nf 1 1 ^ Jt ft aaft 
n^ q?arn an srrft ^ 1 aaaf *fft 
aaftnt Ir faq mm, fare aft gfa- 
nmf Ir srfaam aan-aan ft ai^ | 1 
affimt ft gam ft an? 55333 ft 
nfer fnant % 1 amrfaar far nr n? 
fenra aafinff ft fag ?mr, fasrr % 
an ararat aft ara fnar? mta % to 
if 33m ftsr 1 1 

TO fesftt ala rnnftaTfef ft 
*fe3nnr ft ftrat fr anmr ?r ft aft 
fir I- TOT an aftt f - ffttnr ana 
aa^ | 1 nfi n ‘aaa’ arq ft faaftf 
Ir tot nr ft-ftn ara qqraa rw ?7 
arqnt - qa ft % 3 to 7 ft nnam ft 
^n nrnqrr gnam ninr aaft if nft 
ann - I aaft anm aafiraf 
atnf at ft ftnat nrnftn aaran nftJt 
aft ftat % aft an an ataft aft 
3 ft ‘anaT at q^ara an aft stot 
ft at fefn if m naif 1 to an? 
garnt ft ftirfa ar aa ft nr aft qa 
anr nta nf anra naranm Jrar aa% 
ftnn if ala aftn 1 aft ft arnrfna 
jatfanf far ma: ?7 nnrra 

ftft aft arqnt 1 amr ?cnr, ara- 

fanr?, nfftftsrr at faft, gn-nn if 
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fmrcr, *re2 vffwf wr w$, wife wwl 
trw-trqr 5R% WtfltT % wwl Sr WTT 
wi^if i 

ymr, w^fr wk rrrsrr wmwJifefi 
wq% ferriw tspf ?rtff 1 1 yrf wt^tut 
wr siw*n wflf wt rrTffT i wry q^Fff 
wry*iTWtrT | fer Ettf wwl rnwltg TftfafT 

rfe qffew sirfepjlr qrf WTtWF qft WWIR 

WTC 3r> flfetff Ft 'Tfefewrctwf % fwtnr 
ffcf T|| 1 anfesiff St ’gfwffe 
fewry |, rjtmr? yy^t | r wtft w|r 
W^dlt |, Wtffr 3?WT^ W>7 WT 
wr^ | fnrr w^gfww srrfe/yy-yrfcr $ 
wfe | j Wrmr m w^?w ffe wr ^fer- 
fewm wqyf Tjfe qr qrifear §irf, 
|W* ww?r Etwrw’r % wrr7 if <7$f 
mqif; wtfl ww^r wgqrrrf wfe-fewr 
wwrrrT ^cm wy qtt grf qftws ft tfefe; 
wgwfe wqy qr3% 3WT tffsr frm §fe 
qrSr 'qrs% wry' qff wwr rfefe; mg few 
60 wfwr % mrvfY ir warns |tn swr yrqrcw, 
fapw wfr mwtwf wr pr ‘%s www; 
wwff’ fewffefe wlr wyryf wr gfarn 
wwrm ft 3n^>ft i 

fewrwwfer 4?r if yfr m erw far 
wr tsr sryif ? m ww wrwrferw sq 
it farmer rfq ? qqr wrrjfaw rnfar?ntf 
qft *gpswwlf qr 7$r wtwr sr wqmr ? 

wtr ww wffwrwf wf wry $? i 
qrr^r wt wfm if wffwrn; wtr jw 
wrnrr | it qqr wr^q % sfc giat oft 
f ? wfa sror | fer wrgy si tfar 
| i apr^s wr yg wwrqy rnwfar wnrijrr 
wfgwry? <rr at jff sTf gfar 1 1 
wrw wrcwr ft wr stft w q# siwr 
^ ft; stfewf waist ft wr agfawf 
stat ft, fajt ^ saw astf ft ar qrqi; 
faa ft - affara aat sag fwst- 
?, arjff qr, spasrat if ar waiat 


if i <n aaqft gaa ir ara as^ft 
feirat i iff as wars! rik aar^ft aa i 
a^at waana m aa^a | a7 ai^ aa^a 
at war | a ! ferat =t arat ^at ^ 
arwfar, fsFWF affwi aft w^at aara 
a.i jft aa^at at wra ! star star !! 
wffarwt at afe stwt wt% ssir %aat 
ail ait at a wat wfeaea a; aara t> 
qfaia aarpt i aaa a^at wti wtt-ntt; 
ya waaraar qt a gw am aw ajft 
sit a^aa wtaa feait at a^|7 
a^at 11 

amata afeaia araa wfaaRi tt 
wferF 5C71 1 ^a% w-jsr TT3q aa 
af arfeta ftar fa af taffa wwai 
wtertfra aa^qt at aa^t wtr ara 
at aal a aasiar ^ awr aaa w^as 
ataa-TST at mspn at i am H 
at pa wt7 affwi s^ff at awraar 
at qqcft wt arat | i ^faa a§ aia 
a? | fa afasrs ^ "fqarwt’' a at 
7ssr at at af aatga ast §f i 
(aaaia aaat wr?sr at atFa t) 
ataara^ feaia at aa watt atat s? 
aa ara aat art as sit aa aga awt 
aft ft saRiaa awim ft far ftar 
11 ^aa at a| aar waar-waai ffFai 
aft aat ? faaat sat af, aaar ft 
sar fffar i 

wrs t feafaat aat aft | aat 
aiata if 1 1 aff at na Sts a 
«ta wtF aff aa fa q;a ft m tr vftaa 
fwa-faw sran at ftafaat fea^ i 
fa7atwT7aif^ aa?a fat at f 
fast srsrcrtr aa at aaat wta at 
aFffa t asm at a*; fawaai at 
STTift at star at war annfaa 
ar^fa wrf ar aa aifa t waa faara 
% anr paw asr aa i 
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wanuaar ss tsar at ara at | 
fa rnwtni Faa ata fa t aft a sat 
f ? yaar ataar sat ftar f ? a stars 
ara at sat rft f wife i s^wia 
if wtf wta feat <jz wtt-att fewrw 
aa-H^wia tat at *fer if wr atrai i 
wfea waaat ar afar | fa "arm 
if a<ta a traa miaraat a af^a wts- 
afaa ara fast if at rnj^t % rnwa 
aft fea a at r stars! ft % stair 


ft qa | fa af awr awrata rfat | 
at aat asfr i wst ataar at ftaf 
ft aft | r wraqwaar ?fm at arafl 
at | wtr af awt ftar aa arstrgt if 
Waar wiqaf awr star si ff if rrtaaT t 
afe aratrs ww^r sfarr if ara at 
awr wftiafe rwt arwt atarsift 
arw 4 at af atr % at wars at atf 
wt aff rta aaar i 

- wwratsar awrw 




JUSTICE FOR CHILDREN 

School could be a place in which children are 
allowed to be children. A place which sets sensible 
limits to the consumer and media worlds and which, 
in its didactic intentions, teachers and organisation, 
represents a culture which children can experience as 
sensible and meaningful. An inevitable consequence 
of this is that schools will be obliged to give children's 
curiosity and suppressed astonishment a new chance 
by abandoning to a large extent teaching which 
constantly answers questions which have not been 
asked, and thus competes with television, using less 
fascinating means. School can offer this opportunity 
if it becomes a place of sensible experience. 

-Education 

Vo!. 36. P. 37 
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Educational 
Planning and 
National 
Development in 
the Twenty-First 
Century 


N. M. Bhagia 
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THE New Education Policy (1986) 
of India seeks to develop a mechanism 
so that an integrated approach is adopted 
for the development of education in the 
context of human resource development 
which is conceived as a package where 
health, education, culture, arts, and 
sports are various components. This 
package is to be delivered to every baby 
who is bom in this country from con¬ 
ception to graduation and after, with 
continuing education to ensure a life of 
dignity for all women and men of our 
country. 

This gives us the direction for edu¬ 
cational planning and National Devel¬ 
opment in our country. While the en¬ 


deavours for attaining the goal have al¬ 
ready started, the end result hopefully 
would be seen in the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury provided we clinch the issues in¬ 
volved in national development, plan 
our educational endeavours with care 
and competence, and implement poli¬ 
cies and plans with devotion and 
dedication. 

Let us, first examine the relation¬ 
ships between Education and the Na¬ 
tional Development. 

Education and Development 

Education, though not a sufficient 
condition for development, is a neces¬ 
sary condition for removing deficiencies 


of skills, of communication and of 
altitudes [low esteem, sense of power- 
Icssness etc ] which are obstacles to 
development In practice, therefore, ed¬ 
ucation is indispensable for develop¬ 
ment. Functional knowledge provides 
key for development and eradication of 
poverty and ignorance. 

However, educational development 
is seen by many people only in terms 
of expansion of educational facilities 
and not at providing the necessary skills 
for economic development and develop¬ 
ing attitudes among people conducive 
to national development. In the name of 
educational development, therefore, lot 
of statistics is quoted about increase in 
the number of schools, enrolment of 
students, recruitment of teachers, etc. 
Even in terms of expansion we have 
neither been able to fulfil the constitu¬ 
tional obligation of providing compul¬ 
sory education to all children up to the 
age of 14 years nor eradicate illiteracy 
from among the masses. The New 
Education Policy of India gives 
unqualified priority to universal enrol¬ 
ment and universal retention of all 
children up to the age of 14 years, 
problem of school drop-outs at all lev¬ 
els and emphasises a large and system¬ 
atic programme of non-formal education 
for working children and for all children 
of habitations without schools. We 
should, however, remember that devel¬ 
opment is much more than universal i- 
sation of elementary education. 

Concerns for Development 

Education, after all, is integral part 
of the society and, therefore, any dis¬ 
cussion of educational planning should 
be based on our image of our society in 


the twenty-first century. We may think 
of long range educational goals of our 
country, which should resemble with 
our vision of future society. Let us, 
therefore, visualise concerns and needs 
of our future society and our long range 
educational goals. It is on the basis of 
today s problems that one can perceive 
and estimate the societal and educational 
changes for tomorrow. 

Firstly, uncontrolled population 
growth is an important aspect of eco¬ 
logical crisis. Beyond the energy crisis, 
the population crisis, and the various 
other crisis that hit and hurt the human 
race toady, the increasing population 
and the consequent pressure upon the 
natural resources looms the most terri¬ 
ble and most positive of all enses. 

Secondly, scarcity of resources put 
our society under stress. The demands 
of society for a high standard* of living 
requires advancement of science and 
technology. 

Thirdly, the maintenance and rein¬ 
forcement of peace, unity and harmony 
among the people is the major need of 
this as well as the next century. We are 
aware of the possibility of our disinte¬ 
gration and destruction. The objective 
of maintaining and reinforcing peace is 
continually being emphasised by all 
wise people in the country. 

Fourthly, the greatest evil of mod¬ 
em civilization is pollution. The auto¬ 
mobiles, the great dams, the mills, and 
many other .heavy industries have 
changed entire pattern of living for 
people bringing improvements in their 
life and yet have been polluting the air 
having serious effects upon human 
health, plant life and animal life. 
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Last but not the least, loss of val¬ 
ues is another major problem today, 
number of new problems have arisen 
due to many forms of inequalities, 
prejudicial pollution, corruption and the 
disquiet from which a large number or 
groups and individuals are suffering. 
Various kinds of anxiety and stress has 
affected relations between people and 
between groups and has engendered 
violence, which has begun to reveal it- 
self in a number of ways. 

Educational Goals for 
Development 

In view of the societal concerns 
enumerated above, what role education 
is going to play for our national devel¬ 
opment ? What Education Commission 
said in this regard two decades earlier is 
significant even today. 

However, development is much 
£4 more than making provision of educa¬ 
tion for all children. Increase in produc¬ 
tivity, social and national integration, 
modernisation and cultivation of moral, 
social and spiritual values are the hall¬ 
marks for National Development 
[Education Commission, 1966], The 
Commission discussed and recom¬ 
mended several ideas and programmes 
with a view to integrate education with 
development* which are very well- 
known. Shri IP. Naik [1982] mentions 
five measures for integrating education 
with development and for creating a 
"democratic, secular and egalitarian so¬ 
ciety, which would be based on science 
and spiritual values and wherein the 
evils of poverty, ignorance and ill- 
health would be eliminated through a 
human use of scientific and technical 
knowledge". 


- Wide-spread study of science and 
technology: 

„ Cultivating a capacity and willing, 
ness to work hard and relating education 
to productivity; 

„ Strengthening social and national 
integration and creating a more just and 
egalitarian social order, 

- Consolidation of democracy as a 
form of Government and adopting it as 
a way of life; and 

- Cultivating social* moral and 
spiritual values. 

The problem seems to be not that 
of what to do for integrating education 
with development but how to plan and 
implement these ideas. We have to take 
these ideas seriously and devise as many 
plans, strategies and schemes as possi¬ 
ble for integrating education with de¬ 
velopment. 

Challenges for Educational 
Planning 

A great challenge for educational 
planning is to make available net-works 
of facilities and programmes for 
education so as to enable all citizens to 
acquire literacy* numeracy* computa¬ 
tional skills, basic understanding of the 
surrounding world and functional skills 
of relevance to daily life & to local en¬ 
vironment ultimately to link education 
with national development, The major 
issues and challenges in educational 
planning for national development in 
the twenty-first century are pointed out 
briefly hereafter. 

[I] Variety of Approaches 

Variety of models and strategics of 
education will have to be developed for 
different stages of education because of 
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increasing demands and our commit¬ 
ment lo provide education to all. To 
meet the challenges of uruversaJisauon 
of elementary education, regional dis¬ 
parities and disadvantaged groups* a 
single or few selected models won't 
help. Educational planning, therefore* 
would not be confined to regular 
schools, colleges* stereotyped non- 
formal and Adult education centres. 

[li] Life-long Education 

The phenomenon of knowledge- 
explosion carries with it an implication 
of life-long education. We are getting 
devalued even while we are trying to 
complete our studies. Hence* life-long 
education from the cradle to the grave 
has become a categorical imperative. 
Departments and Centres of Continuing 
education, therefore* will be in greater 
demand in future. Educational Planning 
will have to take into account this fact. 
[Ill] Linkages with Work and 
Vocations 

Looking at the present scene in the 
background of vast scale educated em¬ 
ployment, education has created a 
situation which will have to be cor¬ 
rected by proper orientation of education 
towards productivity. Planning for 
work-oriented education would be the 
prime need in the twenty-first century 
to meet the challenges of increasing 
educational unemployment and undesir¬ 
able rush for the general courses in the 
colleges and universities. 

[Iv] Education for Rural 
Development 

Broadly conceived* rural develop¬ 
ment means rural transformation; 
change not only of the methods of pro¬ 
duction and of economic institutions 


hut of social and political infrastructure 
as well as transformation of human 
relationships and opportunities. The 
paramount goals of rural development 
includes* apart from increased produc¬ 
tion and income* increased employ¬ 
ment, land reforms, better health, 
nutrition/and housing for all rural 
dwellers* expanded educational opportu¬ 
nities for all. the strengthening of local 
means of community self-government 
and cooperation, the eradication of 
poverty and the promotion of social 
justice. Educational planning would 
give special emphasis to achieve such 
goals of rural development through ap¬ 
propriate educatiorl suited to the rural 
needs, 

[v] Educational Technology 

Educational technology will have 
to be developed and strategies evolved 
to meet the new challenges of providing 65 
more and more knowledge to more and 
moie people in less and less time. In 
this, one can easily foresee increasing 
efforts to marshal the forces of science 
and technology to sharpen well-formu¬ 
lated sophisticated teaching designs. 

With larger population craving for more 
and more continuing education and with 
inadequate human and material resources 
at our command* planning strategies 
will have to be worked out for max¬ 
imising the educational output with the 
minimum of input* Some studies have 
evinced lack of satisfactory utilization 
of radio and T,V. broadcasts by our 
schools and colleges. The use of mass- 
media - radio, television, newspapers 
and multi-media systems as an instruc¬ 
tional means of education will have to 
be increasingly exploited for education. 
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Future changes in the teaching- 
learning process would aim at improv¬ 
ing ordinary teaching in the classroom 
by adopting techniques that will pro¬ 
mote the spirit of inquiry and research 
such as small group techniques, brain¬ 
storming, panel-discussions, and de¬ 
bates, and by promoting pupil-pupil 
interaction as well as pupil-teacher in¬ 
teraction. The methodology would be 
increasingly directed towards practical 
teaching and skill-oriented learning. 
Surveys, field trips, administrations, 
synopsis, seminars, exhibitions and 
audio-visual aids would be commonly 
used. Methods of self-learning and use 
of computers would become very com¬ 
mon. * 

[vt] Community Participation 
Educational planning would be de¬ 
centralised so that school, college or 
university becomes a driving force for 
bringing other agencies close to It. 
Parents would take part in school affairs 
and in managing the schools. Mu¬ 
seums, recreation centres, and produc¬ 
tion units would be conscious of their 
educational responsibilities and make 
specific provisions to discharge their 
duties either in helping school pro¬ 
grammes or in organising out-of-school 
activities of educational value. Teachers 
and those in-charge of production, the 
mass-media, and various agencies of 
special education would frequently meet 
to make coordinated plans. Thus, the 
school and out-of-school agencies 
would coordinate their efforts to rein¬ 
force one another for achieving the ob¬ 
jectives. 

Implementation of Plans 

It has been our experience that de¬ 
spite considerable planning activity in 
our country, achievements have fallen 
for short of desires, targets and expecta¬ 


tions because of deficiencies in the im¬ 
plementation of our plans. What is go¬ 
ing to be the extent of implementation 
in the twenty-first century? The three 
major problems which deserve special 
attention for effective implementation 
of educational plans and programmes 
are : lack of initiative and interest at the 
grass-root level due to their non-in¬ 
volvement in preparing the plans, inad¬ 
equacies in planning, and conservative 
administrative procedures. 

[1] NorHnvolvement at the 
grass-root level 

One of the major problems that 
comes in the way of effective imple¬ 
mentation of educational plans is non- 
involvement of functionaries in the 
preparation of plans at the grass-root 
tevel and, therefore, their lack of initia¬ 
tive and interest in the implementation 
of plans. Unfortunately, decisions are 
taken at the national and state levels, 
while the authorities at the district, 
block and institutional levels, who are 
responsible for their implementation, 
are ignored. Those at the district, block 
and institutional levels, therefore, do 
not take adequate initiative and interest 
in the preparation and implementation 
of plan schemes. 

It is rightly said that the process of 
planning, in India, " resembles an in¬ 
verted pyramid because so much of it is 
being done at the top and so little at the 
bottom." Because of the overemphasis 
on planning from above, state govern¬ 
ments look to the centre for the plan, 
and the institutions await the directions 
from the states. Education Commission 
pointed out long ago that, "Planning 
begins at ihe top and hardly decends 
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down to the institutional level” with 
the result that "most of our schools 
[and this is true of colleges and univer¬ 
sities] remain unconcerned with the 
educational development plans prepared 
at the state or national levels”. 

Teachers working in the class¬ 
rooms and administrators directly in 
touch with the institutions should have 
say in the matter. The real centre of ac¬ 
tivity should not be ignored*.The com¬ 
plete exclusion of the teachers and the 
administrative staff impedes the quality 
of implementation. A plan imposed 
from above lacks perspective and the 
spirit devoid of which implementation 
is mechanical. The answer is to be 
found in developing and adopting a 
system of micro-planning at the district 
and block levels on a wide scale. Those 
who participate in implementation 
must be involved in one way or the 
other at the preparation and decision¬ 
making stages. 

[II] Inadequacies In Planning 

Programming and project analysis 
have been a major weakness in Educa¬ 
tional Planning in India. Chalked-om 
programmes are of a general nature, 
vague rather than specific, and projects 
are hotch-potch. Such incomplete pro¬ 
grammes and piecemeal projects are 
despatched to the lower offices and 
institutions and they are delegated the 
responsibility to execute the plans. 

Planners* lack of contact with the 
actual area of operation worsens the 
situation. An extravagant project is 
proposed for a college where an essen¬ 
tial item like drinking water is scarce; 
or huge amounts are sanctioned for li¬ 
brary equipment where a saturated rich 


library awaits possible readership. A 
school without a building, teacher 
without students or extra sanction for 
oversupplied teachers arc quite common 
phenomena that the students and teach¬ 
ers are faced with during the academic 
sessions. 

[Ill] Administrative 
Procedures 

The gaps between planning and 
implementation are widened by the 
conservative, rigid and not very forward 
looking functioning of ihe administra¬ 
tion. The structure, procedures and ap¬ 
proaches in administration continue to 
be traditional and conservative. The re¬ 
sult is that often an educational institu¬ 
tion is opened at any time of the ses¬ 
sion, teachers are appointed in mid-ses¬ 
sion or finance is allocated at the fag 
end of the session. 

Efforts will have to be made to at¬ 
tune administration to modem require¬ 
ments and plan operations. With the 
launching of the NEP, it is now recog¬ 
nised that attention must be focussed on 
the implementation of policies and 
plans, on getting things done at the 
right time. The rules of procedure must* 
if necessary, be revised to ensure effec¬ 
tive action. There is a need to modify 
the procedures and functions. Imple¬ 
mentation of educational plan requires 
safeguards from unimaginative red 
tapism and administrative regimenta¬ 
tion. It is hoped that education would 
be freed from the shackles or red tapism 
and regimentation in the twenty-first 
century, if not earlier. 

Conclusion 

Educational planning for national 
development is not based on building 
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images of educational structures and 
methods like building castles in air, It 
requires applying appropriate scientific 
forecasting technique to ensue valida¬ 
tion of the images. The images about 
the magnitude of schooling and a vari¬ 
ety of non-formal structures, for exam¬ 
ple. should be based on the present fig¬ 
ures, projective techniques, possibilities 
of availability of resources etc*, the 
considerations of which all together 
gives a clue to the future events in that 
regard. The knowledge about existing 
provisions and future possibilities of 
resources, techniques and methodolo¬ 
gies, therefore, should form the basis 
for educational planning for develop¬ 
ment in the 21st century* Educational 
planning for national development in 
the 2 3 st century should include 
glimpses of future needs, problems and 
challenges of society, future educational 
68 goals, images of future educational 
structures, methods, strategies and 
approaches, and forecasting techniques 
and methodologies. 

A package of endeavours in educa¬ 
tional planning can help in accelerating 
national development in the 21st cen¬ 
tury. The endeavours should concentrate 
more on promotion of scientific 
knowledge in the rural masses, inculca¬ 
tion and updating of vocational skills 
among them for increasing productivity 
and reducing poverty, creating aware¬ 
ness for good health and population 
control in the masses, making full use 
of educational technology, inculcating 
relevant values, and rural transformation 
through education. 

It is hoped dial implementation of 
plans, by adopting participatory mi¬ 


croplanning approach, clear and specific 
project formulation, and appropriate 
administrative procedures, would receive 
increasing attention. 

3 fSTWT jfrsm 

- qx. qx. Hifqin 
srfax *xt xk gw % Fxl sftxx- 
m TXTtw, firm, xfftfx, xxrx am 
3 x! gfxffaa xkt % fa* fafWvf 
xxnff xt fxTatT fsf^rRreT xt* t^xt 
ft «Rcf xt nf fvrsn x*Fa xr afro f1 
?Tarfx gx xUs xr xiafanix xt 
ferr *wt f ana; salt akam sxxhrglf 

X?t Ef %% 5TT XX* | fax* fa* gx 

xtftr xt xxrqr fx^sr ir fen 
xtxt xnmx 11 Ttsffa axi 

faxHftxaT % fe£r a? xtfa fen-gxx 
| l xft XfFffat % XXTX Ef fV^TTFT XXX 
x£f | I xnax if xxt Fxxtx if 
^ 11 femfttr am ft ?rsrpr qa 
fan* * spxx ft xxar 1 1 
T^ff, enxf a«n u«rrfef xt 
wt if fa*XR ft furan % faxrx xt 

xff XRT XT XXXT f * 

sprwxar at xft fen if xtxt xt 
■flnfiraf vt qfefaa xfa axr ax* 
snqvtr.fr xkrn faxFxa xt* X* f art 
ftnr xft Fxxt % xwa aff 1 1 ?tr 
nrg fsren faxrx xt xnmx xa f1 
w^fhnft aft % xrat xxix xt 
wrawxamlf nk feamf Ir fax I; 
nreiT xt ft (nr ft finrr affir xt fa* 
x^nr axfr 1 1 vrnr xxpmrf % 
ninix xt wr^r afar x?, % nnnFax 
nfsrx xFTxax'f ^rr ngarx nm 
nxa 1 1 
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nFaxFxn mnwr qfa TrfFax 
annaf Tr xx fra mm, akff x xrFa, 
qxar xnr nXTxar rtq qsr r'r % 
in xrr wn, wrnnr ite 
inn ix srfir arinm ^ nnV imi, 
niwm gwi if ^r, q fqxrqm 
xnr sngfer kxn n ttmmi, 
xr^xr^R, f^r, nxrxjnRrx: 

n^rr fqnr - ir n-i nnr vf[ irgR 
nnnn | i qfim, a tin ft, jehtr srtrr 
— it n? ft?r it mf n^rr 
msr >fr nfg? fxntqf 1 1 rn nnwrtff 
% fr«rr ?n jxrwt % tjig?n wr 
xmrr | far farsn fa^fnn it An 
^x nfsRtnf suxt ^r^ir i 

fetR tnnfar anr ?fenn g'x't k 
TT?nnr rr wnral nix gxr?nT 

7X tpif nr ?tq:^ 11 

fq^rriff ^ W»T if xnfk 
fentr #; farar k qtn |t 
Tnpxftl ? «ft5r.ff, ntw (1982) if 
farerr It fetra k krxT % xrt 
tj'mr ^nnr 11 smn, ferR nk nwtx; 
xn F^xfn vruran; fiskr, xkf ir^rtr 
xtkf =st f-^r, hto feF ur xxht 
iftx fiT«r x?Tt3WT ir wfen; gtffa, 
ntnrFxx nk xnjfa *TRfnr xt inrp 
xnmr nm xtk srfax nnrggr g=f 
fncrrxkt wnifatx nqrqr xr Rnkr 
'Pxxr; Rgx, nxxix It xxxn % x<t it 
Rtxnx xt xxxr «k ?xxt iftxx 
xf gx xxF X xx ir tr^gt xxnt; wn 
if Ixn, xmrfarx, xfax n«tr mfex 
g'xf xt fxxFtrx xxxt i ix faxixf 
xf iruftxxr ir Irxx ?if xx xx xnxifxx 
wtxt it wr?t ttkxrir xxixf XTf|it 
nk xxx> fxXTffer xxxr xtF^ir i 

^xxtxxf nsf if xi®5fx fxxrx % 
fxl Fxert-xtxn x g^F xxi 


gxfFxx'f xt x^f xxnn m t t 
xxxi Fx>tt lx X fait gxixt trfxjsxr 
X xrr Fxxt stttx xfa X Xxx gx 
xr f-A xkx’r ir xrx x^i xxX xm 
% i xxxr ?xX fax FxFxn xxr xf 
xtxxT fxx'f xxr xfxxf xt Fxxfxx 
xtxt xxxr i ^x xx xxx nrx xt |rxn 
|X sir ifrxxxT fxrxTT x 7x1x1 xt 

feXTT XTXt |TXT I fa! 3 T-xrxXT XXTX 

xnxf x> Fxrxt ffasTT x xFxn if xX 
%kf xr xfxx xrxr if gfax x fal 
nrx ?xt xtxt i Fxkrx krxxRtf xr 

XlxT HXTT XT wrx if T 3 X |X 

jxxrxxf *rfr x xrxkxkr fasrr xt 
xfiRT gx xfx g^r ^'rxt i xnrfar 
Fxxrx xt xTrXx ft xrxTxr xxirt 1 1 
XTxt^f nrxxxxxTxt % x^fx xgFxn 
Fxsn x xtwx % xTxkT Fxxtx % 
xarxf xf xtr xrx x fax Fvrsn- 
xtxxT X Fkrx irk ixr fTxr FxxX 
xtxtxx, xrx xxr fenR X ?fg It 
nFafTnr gfX'gxR, x^xr wttw, 
xtxgr mFx mfxx ffX i xx X xx 
xxx X xfxx X xfax xtnt x'r xFxx 
X xfxx mx g|xT xttx xt gxtxt xt 
gx i fa si i xtX It faX fasTT |i (TXXtxt 
xrwx'f xt Fxxrx xtxt ftXT xrfx 
;gxxx X xfxxxx xFkrix sn<r 
FxX xt xx i farai ItfaX IF^xr, it.xt., 
x^gsT, x^xr xtFx xX xrnxf % 
3<nfrx x'r x?rt ftxr i fxen-Xtxxr 
xt Fx^frsx xtxt ft xt xrfx !R 
xxTxnxf trlrfarq'f xt fxxr mk if X 
stx xFx; xt xrx xt xx i fesxf, 
xerox if m xtxt x«n xxr xmx7 
It wfxxrftxt xt fxxxr XfaXT xt 
xxtxt xk FxxtFtxx xtxt ftxr i 

prft xkrxmt xt fannfex xrX 
if xfaiff % xrxt xwt qx xr^errsff 












xft srxror 7<rnf*ipjt **t ?T xgcft ? i 
xxxftxrat *41 ft tftjsrsrf ft ftrappro 

XX Jf|?* 30 T 5 T 5 ><rT I ftxxpmtx ftt 

JTmxxxriJ fxrft ft faft xtft ft fax ft 
tftftlr ftt mnxt ^4 fftcfa ftft ftt 
rrxwxftf ft 4 *^ xxtxt ?>ax arift 3 *ft 
<rafcr *fw trtx xtpr xx rnmr x xj£ i 
xrx xxx ntaRT-trfantr wift ixr ft 
ftlT % S?4t ^5% ft fPTPT xj[t $ I x? 

arc str w 4 ft xraY I fft fftxftn ftt fircrx 
xtx nn ft *g<r stitst ?n? fftft mft XX 

ftt iTH^Xt IX fimFWT ft XXX TX XXX 

x^x *-*r 5>3T £ i ftVsRT? wtx ^rftinx 
fffXFX sreftr ft ijtft ft xx<.<y 5 tt<t- 
wftc ^ Xfft 11 xtgf qtft xx xrftt 
ftt ^7X^7 !T$f |. *?f 3T¥X7I ft *4t 
ifxjfrxxn ffttfnj =PT 4t SITcft I; 3T?f 

gx^xnrnr ftt ftti ffrxnxrft 
XTfTT jjt Xtff X|[f JTcITT^PI ft fffft 
xft xi'txifir '<Ttfn x»x ft m4t 
70 fxxr wx ft xfxr axr fftxr fftarfaxT 
ft fxnSXT ftt XXtffcT eft WW iXIX | I 
swir 4*tift irftf XX ft fttiT ft 
TTXqft 5 T jtft ft XXrXTff E 7 T efXf ftt 


rufftnt 4m ?> xrTEft f,_ I wmfttmxirtft 
xft ftfanT ft fWHT ftt ^ XTTrxrr 
wrarox: H i =4?. vsfc wtx srsrxfirfttw 
STWHTX fttXRX flTx XJXTft fsXTTraiiX ft 
41X ftt xnxft xft arrxxT $ i rcnjfxxr 
XXTXXXXiaTxff XIT jftjTXtr XXflf ft nqyxr 
srnTfrx ftt «rnrft xx sranr xixxr x^xr i 
wraxxxxtxr <r?ft xx srfcxr 444t Fxxftf 
xxt x?5xxr qfxr i 

Xl'^tx fxxxfH ft ftrft fXTWT fttXRIX 
spirt |xrf Fxxft srxrft ft trxix ^ i 
xftxpr et«tt xnftt xtmxxT, axxrtftf 
am fxfaxt xx srx xxfttfxxlr xrxt 
ft firerx xftx fftxxRT x:r wrarx ?t xxxxar 
$ i Tprnr ftt mftt xnxwfxml, 
xrapimf a*rr ^xtfaftf ftt ^5 txt; xnftt 
wfnxr xrtfx xxft xriftt xrfisxr Txxxxxwf, 
ffttmit, xxirxtFaxt am efexxtxnf ft 
fftx; xrr^mnTift xrxft mftt axxfttft 
xftx fxfsprt - ^xfttxrxt trst ft xt^x 
fftxxa ft Rftt ftrm-fttsrm ft ?x mat 
xft afnTFXRT %XT 3XPTT RTXTWX: 11 

- WWT fttwx 
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Teachers and 
Their Training: 

A Critical 
Evaluation 


N. L Gupta 


The status of the teacher reflects the socio-cuhural ethos of a 
society M it is said that no pupil can nse above the level of its 
teachers. The Government and the community should endeavour 
to create conditions which wilt help t motivate and inspire teach¬ 
ers on constructive and creative lines. Teachers should have the 
freedom to innovate , to devise appropriate methods of 
communication and activities relevant to the needs and capabili¬ 
ties of and the concerns of the community 

-National Education Policy , 1986 


There is no gainsaying the fact that 
education is a sub-system of an entire 
social system and as such socto-culiural 
values of the society are bound to affect 


Lhe system of education. Teachers are 
active agents and prominent con* 
stituents of the system* Therefore, their 
linkages with the prevailing socio-eco- 







nomic conditions of the society are but 
natural. Teacher's performance is the 
most crucial input in the field of educa¬ 
tion. Therefore, to improve the socio- 
economic status of teachers is essential* 

National Education Policy - 
1968 

National Education Policy-196$, 
had aptly observed, "standards in educa¬ 
tion are primarily determined by the 
quality, competence and character of 
teachers. It is, therefore* necessary lo 
make a sustained effort to the teaching 
profession a significant proportion of 
talented young men and women who 
leave the schools and universities every 
year and to retain them as dedicated, en¬ 
thusiastic and conditions of work and 
service of teachers and to provide them 
with adequate opportunities of profes¬ 
sional advancement" 

The government has tried its level 
best to raise the status of teachers by 
enhancing scales of pay at state as well 
as central level accepting the 
recommendation of Kothari Commis¬ 
sion. While recommending higher 
scales of pay ihe Commission had cer¬ 
tain expectations also. Therefore, the 
Policy [1968] statement further added 
that the improvement in the status of 
teachers should be accompanied by a 
corresponding deepening of their aware¬ 
ness of the crucial role which they have 
to play in moulding life and character of 
the rising generation and ultimately of 
the nation itself. Teachers should pur¬ 
sue learning and excellence with dedica¬ 
tion and devotion, bear unstinting loy¬ 
alty to their institutions and strive for 
the welfare and all-round development 
of die students entrusted to their care. 


Teachers 1 Organizations should evolve 
codes of conduct for teachers which 
should be zealously guarded by profes¬ 
sion itself. 

The observations of New Education 
Policy in respect of status ami respon¬ 
sibilities of teachers tally with the ob¬ 
servations lo a great extent. Due to 
rapid and miserable erosion of our so¬ 
cial, academic and cultural values, 
indifferent attitude of teachers, excessive 
interference of politicians in the arena 
of academics, frustrated and unbecoming 
behaviour of many teachers and parents 
towards the students resulting into 
indiscipline, defective system of 
evaluation, totally materialistic out¬ 
look of the people, lack of self-disci¬ 
pline etc.the system of education could 
not take desirable strides on positive 
side* Because of this phenomena nega¬ 
tive values are being cherished and 
nourished, in most of the cases, which 
are posing a challenge to the society 
and the national large. 

A Challenge 

We are on the threshold of the de¬ 
velopment of new technologies likely 
to revolutionise teaching in class- 
rooms. But, unfortunately, the process 
of updating the curricula of teacher edu¬ 
cation has been very slow. Much of 
teacher education is irrelevant even to 
contemporary requirements, leave alone 
those of the future. The selection 
procedures and recruitment systems for 
teachers have also not kept pace with 
the needs in terms of either number or 
of quality. So much is expected of the 
teacher; yet teaching has become the 
last choice in the job market. We, 
therefore, face a paradox of having bet¬ 
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ter books and research but progressively 
more indifferent teachers. 

The Present Position 

Traditionally leathers have enjoyed 
a position of great respect in this coun¬ 
try. The religious leaders and social re¬ 
formers have been addressed a.s teachers 
of the people. Hundreds of thousands of 
teachers are still held in esteem by their 
pupils and the community. However, 
on the whole the status of teachers has 
diminished during the last few decades. 
The reasons for this are not difficult to 
find; deterioration in their service 
conditions, the isolation in which 
teachers work, phenomenal expansion 
of the educational system, lowering of 
standards of teacher training, a general 
impression that a very large number of 
teachers do not perform their duty pro¬ 
perly, changes in the value system of 
society, etc. The status of teachers has 
had a direct bearing on the quality of 
education, and many of die ills of the 
latter can be ascribed to the indifferent 
manner in which society has looked 
upon the teacher and the manner in 
which many teachers have performed 
their functions. 

The Policy, Implementation 
Strategies and Operational 
Pre-requisites 

The Programme of Action includes 
the following; 

[a] Introduction of reforms in the sys¬ 
tem of selection of teachers; 

[b] Improvement in the living and 
working/service conditions of 
teachers; 

[e] Creation of an effective machinery 
for removal of grievances; 


[d| Involvement or teachers in the 
planning and management of cdu- 
cation; 

[e] Involvement of Teachers' Associa- 
lions in upholding ihe dignity of 
teachers, their professional in¬ 
tegrity and curbing professional 
misconduct; 

(H Preparation of a code of pro¬ 
fessional ethics for teachers and as¬ 
suring that teachers perform their 
duties in accordance with acceptable 
norms; 

[g] Willingness to take hard decisions 
with regard to the observance of [a] 
and [f] above; 

[h] Creation of opportunities and an 
atmosphere to promote autonomy 
and innovation among teachers. 

Teacher Education 
[pertaining to School Educa¬ 
tion] 

Professional training of teachers to 
be employed in elementary and sec¬ 
ondary schools is a per-requisite in all 
parts of the country. The requirement is 
waived only in areas or among gmups 
where there is a severe shortage of 
teachers. There are at present about 
1200 institutions for training of ele¬ 
mentary school teachers and about 360 
colleges for preparing secondary teach¬ 
ers. A large number of these institu¬ 
tions suffer from inadequate facilities - 
human, physical, and academic to pro¬ 
vide good professional education. Cur¬ 
ricula remain unrevised for years, read¬ 
ing lists out of date and practices 
adopted by teacher educators in direct 
contradiction to one's being prescribed 
to prospective teachers. 
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Keeping in view Ihe central place 
of teacher education NPE calls for its 
overhaul as the first step towards 
educational reorganisation. Giving par¬ 
ticular importance to the training of 
elementary school teachers, it is envis¬ 
aged the selected institutions would be 
developed as District Institutes of Edu¬ 
cation and Training (DIET], both for 
pre-service and in-service courses of 
elementary school teachers and for con¬ 
tinued education of the personnel work¬ 
ing in non-formal and adult education 
programme. Reorganisation of sec¬ 
ondary teacher education system is also 
implied in the policy. 

The National Council of Teacher 
Education will be given the statutory 
status and necessary resources to play 
its role. 

Reorganisation of Elementary 
Teacher Education 

An important change in the educa¬ 
tions] system will be brought about by 
the radical transformation of the present 
system of Elementary Teacher Educa¬ 
tion, The functions of an Elementary 
Teacher Education Institution would 
include: 

- Pre-service and in-service educa¬ 
tion of teachers for the formal school 
system, 

- Induction level and continuing 
education of Non-formal and Adult 
Education Instructors and Supervisors, 

- Training and orientation of heads 
of institutions in institutional planning 
and management and micro-level plan¬ 
ning 

- Orientation of community lead¬ 
ers, functionaries of voluntary 


organisations and other influencing 
school level education. 

- Academic support to school 
complexes and District Boards of Edu- 
cation. 

- Action research and experimenta¬ 
tion work, 

- Serving as evaluation centre for 
primary and upper primary schools as 
well as Non-formal and Adult Education 
Programme. 

- provision of services of a re- 
source and learning centre for teachers 
and instructors. 

- Consultancy and advice, for ex¬ 
ample, to DBEs, 

Each State Government will set-up 
immediately a Task Forcd for making 
an assessment of the number of 
institutions of this nature required in 
the State keeping in view the various 
relevant Programmes of Action, The 
Task Force will also identify the exist¬ 
ing institutions which pan be developed 
as District Institutes of Education and 
Training. As DIETs get established, 
sub-standard institutions would be 
phased out. 

The DIET will perform all the 
functions mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. The Head of a DIET would 
be of the status of a Principal of a De* 
gree College/B.Ed. College and most of 
the faculty members would be persons 
with background in elementary educa¬ 
tion. Special selection procedures will 
be established to ensure that ablest per¬ 
sons are selected, given higher scales of 
pay and reoriented in cooperation with 
NCERT* NIEPA* SCERTs University 
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Departments of Education, some out¬ 
standing Teachers etc. The NFE/Adult 
Education District Resource Units 
would be am integral part of DIET for 
which additional faculty will be pro¬ 
vided. On this programme, Central 
Government will meet a major share in 
funding. 

Facilities of latest technology such 
as computer-based learning, VCR,TV, 
etc. will be provided at DIETs. The 
teachers receiving training at DIETs 
would be encouraged to develop their 
own programmes using the facilities 
available at DIETs and to use these 
materials as instructional resources. 
Capability for making copies of video 
cassettees, audio cassettees, would also 
be provided in these institutes. Besides, 
imaginative use of traditional teaching 
aids would be emphasised and teachers 
encouraged to improvise their own in¬ 
structional materials. 

Secondary Teacher 
Education 

The responsibility for secondary 
teacher education would continue to rest 
with Colleges of Teacher Education 
affiliated to Universities, The university 
in cooperation with NOTE will exercise 
responsibility for academic aspects 
including conduct of examinations* 
award of degrees and ensuring quality of 
secondary teacher education institutions. 
These would also be responsible for 
continuing education programmes for 
secondary teachers. Some Colleges of 
Teacher Education will be developed as 
comprehensive institutions organising 
programmes for primary teacher 
education and possibly also, 4 years' 
integrated course after higher secondary 


stage, in addition to the usual 
B,Ed/M-Ed. courses These comprehen¬ 
sive institutions would also be provided 
facilities, and staff for undertaking re¬ 
search and to supplement the efforts of 
Slate Councils of Education Research 
and Training [SCERTJ. In order to 
promote innovations and experimenta¬ 
tion, good colleges and departments of 
education of universities will also be 
given autonomous status, 

In-service Education ol 
Teachers 

A great deal of responsibility 
would be given to SCERTs. They 
would have the major role of planning, 
sponsoring, monitoring and evaluating 
the in-service education programme for 
all levels of teachers, insLuctors and 
other educational personnel. The needs 
for in-service education of teachers arise 
trom several sources, such as, changing 
national goals, revision of school cur¬ 
ricula, additional inputs in teaching- 
learning system, inadequate background 
of teachers, etc. The state level agency 
would take cognizance of all the needs 
before preparing a programme of in- 
service education for a given period of 
time. 

SCERTs would also prepare suit¬ 
able material for in-scrvice education of 
teachers, undertake, orientation of key 
persons, monitoring and evaluation of 
programmes. Similar steps for training 
of teachers in Vocational Stream should 
also be taken by SCERTs. 

The District Institutes of Efticaiion 
and Training for the primary level 
would be the major agency to conduct 
the programmes of in-service education 
for primary teachers; assistance would 
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be sought from school complexes in 
the district. In case of secondary school 
teachers, the programmes would be ex¬ 
tended through teacher training institu¬ 
tions and the Centres for Continuing 
Education. The District level education 
officer will help in effective conduct of 
ihe programmes. 

All in-service education pro¬ 
grammes cannot be organised in face-to- 
face modality, especially in view of the 
numbers involved. Distance in-sepdee 
education will be prepared and extended 
with the help of broadcasting agencies, 
SCERTs would be equipped with nec¬ 
essary resources for production of 
teaming materia] other than print. 
Minimum essential equipment to record 
audio, video programmes would be 
provided to each 5 CERT. The compre¬ 
hensive college of education as well as 
DIETs would also be provided 
production facilities in a phased man¬ 
ner The production facilities at DIETs 
and the colleges may not be of profes¬ 
sional quality which would produce 
material which can be used in its own 
training programmes and can also be 
shared by other sister organisations. 
Experiences especially those of volun¬ 
tary organizations should be drawn 
upon in designing courses, development 
of material and strategies for in-service 
education. 

Critical Evaluation 

If we go through the above paras 
under programme of action, it will be 
revealed that main maladies in respect 
of teacher and his training have been 
reflected analytically. Under the head 
Teacher Education the role of NCERT 


and SCERT has been streamlined and 
the establishment of District Institutes 
of Education and Training [DIETs] lias 
been envisaged. From the study of his¬ 
tory of Secondary Education, it is re¬ 
vealed that the programme of teacher 
preparation for secondary school has 
, been controversial because of its certain 
inherent defects. Some of the factors 
responsible for making the programme 
bed-rock of controversies may be enu¬ 
merated below: 

1, Mushrooming Growth of 

Substandard Colleges- 

Because of certain vested interest of 
the people, colleges are running with¬ 
out having adequate facilities. In Maha¬ 
rashtra, instances have come to notice 
where admissions in private training 
colleges have been granted on huge do¬ 
nations. The most ironical part of the 
episode was that these colleges were not 
affiliated to any University at the time 
of accepting huge amount as donation 
for admission to D£d/B.Ed. 

2 . Profiteering Motives of the 
Managements- 

Private Training Colleges are di¬ 
rectly or indirectly run on commercial 
basis. When commercial motives pre¬ 
vail upon academic motives are jeopar- 
adised. In many cases, some or the 
other MLA/MP has close linkage with 
such management and as such these 
managements get necessary patroniza- 
tion from time to time to safeguard 
their interests. Therefore, depoliticisa¬ 
tion of such institutions is very heccs- 
sary. The question is what mode should 
be adopted, in doing so. Our Action 
Programme is quite silent to this core. 
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3. Sub-standard In-take- 

When the criteria for admission to 
these sub-standard colleges is based on 
non-acadcmic factors admissions of low 
calibre students become rather easier. 
Due to this, the quality of would be 
teachers is deteriorating day by day and 
warranting a great challenge to our so¬ 
ciety, 

4. Short Duration of Courses- 

In 9 months B.Ed. course, there is 
hardly any period for substantial teach¬ 
ing. There are instances where the col¬ 
lege had only 50 working days. In such 
circumstances, there is scarcely any 
scope left for quality education. There 
has been a great demand to increase the 
duration of this course for various gen¬ 
uine reasons. But Action Programme is 
silent on this point 

5. Late Commencement of 
Academic Work- 

It is a common experience that ad¬ 
missions in training colleges are inor¬ 
dinately delayed for one reason or the 
other. In some states like Madhya 
Pradesh where admissions are done on 
the basis of entrance test admissions are 
much delayed i.e. upto Nov-Dec. For 
such students, who are admitted in 
November or December, very little time 
is lefi for attending classes/practice 
teaching etc. This is the phenomena 
linked with the para 'D' and promi^ 
nently responsible for lowering down of 
the teaching standard. 

It seems that the policy-makers 
could not realize the maladies of usual 
B.Ed/M.Ed. courses, particularly that of 
B.Ed, course. That is why it is said 
some colleges of teacher education will 


be developed as comprehensive institu¬ 
tions organising programmes for pri¬ 
mary teacher education and possibly 
also, 4 years' integrated courses after 
higher secondary stage, in addition to 
the usual B.Ed/M.Ed. courses. U is 
needless to mention here that such 4 
years' integrated courses leading to 
B,A.B.Ed/B.$c.BEd exist in Regional 
Colleges of Education, which may be 
extended to other Colleges of Educa¬ 
tion. Present BE-d. course will go on as 
usual duration. In other words more or 
less status quo' will prevail as far as 
periodicity of B£d. training course is 
concerned. It means that all the evils 
and malpractices common to usual 
B.Ed. degree will be allowed to con¬ 
tinue. Taking into account this scenario 
Dr.V.SJha, an eminent educationist, 
has aptly observed. 

"It is sometimes asked: would it 
mailer to education at all, if profes¬ 
sional training such as is imparted at 
present to the various categories of 
teachers is withdrawn? It would not be 
pure cynicism to answer that some 
good money will be saved and education 
will be spared much unmerited damage 
that is being done to it by the formality 
of training required only to meet the 
regulations governing selection of pro¬ 
fessional staff.” 

In this connection, the observa¬ 
tions made by Dr.S.KMukerju former 
Head, Deptt. of Ed,Adirm., NCERT, in 
one of his presidential addresses: 

It is found that many graduates join 
the B.Ed. class as they want to pass 
time, waiting to secure an employment 
somewhere. To many lady students, a 
B.Ed. degree is an asset in the marriage 
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market Leaving aside other considera¬ 
tion, our educational and national re¬ 
quirements also justify the need for in¬ 
creasing the duration of the existing 
nine month training programme. 

I may give a rude shock to many of 
my friends here* when I announce on 
this platform a suggestion to abolish 
the present B.Ed. Programme of 9 
months, duration. But they may find 
some consolation that it is proposed to 
be substituted by a two year M.Ed, 
programme following the completion 
of the first degree course. It is to be of 
two types [pass] for the first degree 
holder, and an [honours] for those hold¬ 
ing a Masters' degree. This has been 
considered necessary because the re¬ 
quirements and attainment of teachers 
teaching in high schools [upto class 
ten] are quite different from these teach¬ 
ing at the Higher Secondary state 
[1Q+2], Each category needs a different 
type and standard of professional educa¬ 
tion. Under the circumstances* the 
MEd [Honours] can be run in selected 
teachers colleges only where they have 
a proper staff, equipment, and library 
facilities for imparting instruction at 
the advanced level. 

I may also clarify, that the pro¬ 
posed M.Ed. course is not to be an in¬ 
tegrated programme of the existing 
B.Ed. and M.Ed. courses. It is to be an 
expansion of the present B.Ed. course 
[with an up-to-date curriculum] and will 
include a substantial portion of the 
contents of the special subjects, which 
a trainee will choose for practice teach¬ 
ing and will be related to contemporary 
requirements with a working knowledge 
of Educational Technology. 


In the report of the Working Group 
to review Teachers’ Training Pro. 
gramme [in the light of the need f Qr 
value-orientation] submitted to Govt, of 
India in 1983 similar view-points have 
been put forth after examination of the 
present system of Teachers' Training 
Programmes of various categories. The 
following are the recommendations of 
the said Working Group: 

Simultaneously* efforts should be 
initiated, without delay, to introduce 
two streams of teacher training pro¬ 
grammes: [i] five-year teacher-education 
programmes, after Senior Secondary, 
leading to master's degree in education 
and [ii] two-year teacher-education pro¬ 
gramme, after the first three-year gradu¬ 
ation of five-year post-graduation* lead¬ 
ing to master’s degree in education. 

A provision may also be made on 
an optional basis for the two-year 
teacher-training programme in such a 
way that a teacher-trainee could com¬ 
plete the full programme in two phases* 
the first phase being of one-year dura¬ 
tion* and the second phase of not more 
than five-year duration during which the 
second-year programme could be cov¬ 
ered through summer courses or other 
short-term courses. Those who have 
completed the first year programme 
could have the possibility of appoint¬ 
ment as teachers on probation. 

The international commission of 
the Development of Education, estab¬ 
lished by UNESCO, submitted its re¬ 
port in 1972 under the title: 'Learning 
to be'. In this report, certain far-reach¬ 
ing recommendations have been made 
in regard to teachers and teachers 
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training programme, Jt has been* for 
example, pointed out: 

"One of the essential tasks of edu¬ 
cators at present is to change the men¬ 
talities and qualifications inherent in all 
professions; thus they should be the 
first to be ready to re-think and change 
the criteria and basic situation of the 
teaching profession, in which the job of 
educating and stimulating students is 
steadily superseding that of simply 
giving instruction,’'! 

In fact, stimulating or inspiring is 
essential if creativity is to be provoked 
and self-discipline is to be inculcated. 
Some one has put this theme other 
way- 

A Mediocre teacher tells 

A Good teacher explains 

A Superior teacher demonstrates 

An exceptional teacher inspires. 

According to our Prime Minister 
"We must develop such teacher who 
inspires. This is what we have to work 
for. And if we are going to concentrate 
on schools before we even step into 
that, we must concentrate even harder 
on teacher training, teacher upgrading, 
teacher refreshed courses and teacher ed¬ 
ucation"^ Really speaking the main 
job of a teacher is to remove the ash 
and uncover the spark [of knowledge] 
and it will automatically be lighted. 
This is what our ancient masters of 
learning used to do. They used to pro¬ 
vide stimulating atmosphere that would 
inspire bis students to work joyously 
and eagerly. Their own personality and 
ideal conduct was the main magnetic 
force behind this. 
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fa* jwt 11 ft* ^ ^ ^ 

rr^FR srftiwir *Y irraFrear n't R?aY 

$ I [TIT. <*3. («rRH) =Pt oJ^m J3 

qaFaa Reform rY ir ^Yat ^rf^q 
tptY stftr *Y T|faaw a*rr ftrar £ra 

FT [dFliTd TRTRi id4TT<=q ifY I 

o?t ^ fto toi qftnr T|nr ft: 
ytdlftd CTR- it«. RraR*R Raftra 
aY. trr. ^ <*r. (tt. rr irfriR-^qr Rff 
iYar i fare RrarwtR ai£r at. (ta. 
*T fatm K itRT ^"ftiR fsftRtcHRt ftr^ftjf 
& ftrfor ftrwf *t *rat r«t rtr, rr- 

TTTRfRR: TTraFTPaTRY It ^aY aTRTTY 


3 «tr stfef; aWtftre re renaarf, jjt.q 
Jsrtfg spf RHT Rt *f**Tfira I 
vnicT fft*TR *t Sf^rT fatST* rFr- 
W trr % fat* nfer e*ftwT *t 
srKTWRTlff *Y fare Fr ; 5 TFtfare fafa »|ir 
I _ (i) Ftps* sfiram *Y st mrr^ sjf 

*Y _ q-qt RHl RlR RR RY §t 5t> 

titon ifonrfY % sk 5 * |taY ?r 
^ fftar Si wfaTRirer ?tTt ^ snat it 
a*n faFt rc^t rfr-rrIr ^aiaR: r>r- 
^ % atat rr Tt iWr aa: 

aaaY i (ii) ^ 3RRTRT tft 
tT 3tt a^aY 11 ftisa aFsiEfrar aa a>- 
^qfa aisraia |f i RR ^ TF^fa 
qT fftsrq; Y^tS FagFa; rY af%a 
Sra TiMjpa # a^fa aN aai tY aafa 
a ?ftr:aqn?fiR R;iaTpaY sttt ^Y ^TR i 
ftrsra?f % Rrf araait a?Y afYa 
qrra qfY sraai sataft araY araY 
arf?q i a^r aar | fa aa aYaa a«?i- 
aa %aa gaaia ^ar asaraa 

ft^^aar arar |, w a«Tiaa awa 
sirt aaaaaT | aaft: a*$«s asaiRa: 

afta R*aT 11. 

- aaialaaT saia ‘faata’ 


1 Learning to be, P, 216 [UNESCO, Paris, 1972] 

2 Inaugural Address to the conference of Education Ministers, 29-8-1985 
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Important reports and 
documents in brief 


THE FEMINIST CHALLENGE TO 
ADULT EDUCATION 

HIGHLIGHTS OF A SEMINAR 

[The focus of this document is "The Feminist challenge to Adult 
Education", a seminar which was co-spouse red by the 'International 
Council for Adult Education (I CAE) Women's Programme' and the 
J institute canadhnd' education des adulies' last November in 
Montreal Quebec. iCAE Women’s programme bulletin 'Voices 
Rising* reports the proceedings of the seminar , with the hope to 
share some of the 'highlights* and to extend the discussions to 
those of you who were not there. - Editor i 


First, why another International 
me&liDg ? We wanted to bring together 
women educators and organizers from 
around the worlds to share our different 
experiences doing education work with 
women, to advance the analysis and 
debate on-central issues, to extend the 
Internationa] network of educators and 
to strengthen the perspective and posi¬ 
tion of women within the adult edu¬ 
cation movement internationally. We 
also wanted to increase the active 
involvement of women and groups from 
our network in determining future 
directions and priorities for the Women's 
Program and in our ongoing work and 
activities. 

About 100 women took part in the 
five days of meetings, workshops and 
study-visits : J] women from Africa, 14 
from Latin America and the Caribbean, 


10 from Asia, 1 from Australia. 13 from 
Europe, 6 from the U, $<, and 21 each 
from Quebec and Canada- including 
seminar organizers. Participants came 
from popular education groups, women's 
organizations, adult education institu¬ 
tions, trade unions, and nation alii bera- 
lion movements. We Ye working as 
grassroots educators, as feminist acti¬ 
vists, as coordinators of programs and 
networks, as researchers and writers, 
and in different fields of adult education 
— in literacy, popular theatre, worker 
education, feminist consciousness rais¬ 
ing, and political organizing. 

The diverse experiences and perspec¬ 
tives enriched (and yes, sometimes 
made more difficult) the sharing and 
discussions that look place through the 
days and nights in workshops, over 
meals, on walks, and in hotel rooms. 


The Kininar reconfirmed the rmportance 
T / nushinS ourselves lo learn about the 
Afferent contexts and educational work 
being done other regions. 

Several themes emerged during the 
fipmiuar : the n^d to strengthen both 
he notion and practice of feminist 
nopular education, the importance of 
international solidarity and networking, 
the contradictions we face as women 
education workers, and the difficulties 
that result from the lack of sufficient 
funding and other support for our work. 

The meaning and significance of 
■ feminism” was a recurring debate at 
ibe seminar. Although all of us are 
committed to fighting for women’s equ¬ 
al ity, t here c lea r \y are profo u n d d i ff er- 
ences between us, deriving largely from 
the different social, economic and 
political contexts in which we work. 
Some oF us are worki n g u ndcr conditions 
of a daily struggle for survival, fighting 
wars of occupation, or are involved in 
national liberation struggles. Others 
are combatting racial and cultural 
oppression, claiming rights such as 
reproductive control,literacy and shelter, 
or working to create alternate forms of 
cut in re and communication. Speaking 
from their own political realities and 
struggles, participants discussed ways 
"feminism” has been taken up in the 
Third and First World, and its relation¬ 
ship to other struggles. 

Our different points of view were 


reflected ih discussions about how and 
where womeb should focus their work. 
Many Third World women argued that 
women should work within popular soci¬ 
al and national liberation movements. 
Taking the point further, some argued 
that gender and class oppression are 
integrally Interwoven and to focus only 
on working class or national oppression 
without addressing the social divisions 
of gender narrows the full meaning and 
objective of social liberation. Another 
view was that women are best able to 
develop their positions within autono¬ 
mous women-only groups. 

Ail agreed however that important 
work could be done at both levels - with¬ 
in mixed organizations, as well as in 


women-only groups where there maybe 
more possibilities for developing a 
feminist analysis. And, we agreed that 
whatever the context of our work we 
need to find ways of supporting each 
other and of maintaining the space lo 
formulate a clear political project as 
women. 

Participants talked about the cha¬ 
llenge of building solidarity between 
working-class and poor women from 
different countries, who share many 
common experiences. One workshop 
addressed the question of how to work 
with our differences in class and in race. 
Participants felt feminist aduIt educatkm 
must be defined in ways that take 
account of the overwhelming impact of 
imperialism on women’s lives. Only on 
this basis will we find new ways of 
creating a more genuine basis of unity 
and collaboration. 

It was agreed that popular edu* 
cation is an essential tool in our work. 
Central to its conception is taking the 
standpoint of the oppressed, of linking 
immediate issues with broader social 
stuggles, and of moving from personal 
and lived experience to political under¬ 
standing. 

Feminism and popular education is 
the focus or two articles. Rocio Rosero 
writes about developments in Latin 
America; Carol Anoncuvo talks about 
the practice in the Philippines. The 
reality is that women's experience within 
popular education has not been problem- 
free. Although popular education has 
always defined itself as a process of 
liberation, it too has tended to reinforce 
■ oppressive gender stereotypes. This 
needs to change. 

Social movements and popular 
education groups have to be pushed to 
see the importance of integrating gender 
* issues into alt questions. 

As educators, we must find ways to 
break through the—almost universal—■ 
historical and cultural silencing of 
women, and to once again raise women’s 
. voices. As part of this, it is crucial that 
we find forms of educat ion which neither 
add to the burden of women’s lives nor 
intimidate and silence them. Many 
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women talked about ir*S» " 
(heir educational praclii.c m foo j_ 
July activities, such a' P rc ^ a jtJtc0 . 
washing clothes, caring 0 ](ure 
Traditional forms of worn* » u,tU " 
were also suggested as valuable sites 
doing education work. 

Participants shared 
verbal forms of expression that a 
effective in helping women 
lives. Women’s drawings, for exampl . 
can reveal a very clear understand! g 
of imperialism and its effect on their 
everyday lives. Or photographs and 
videos can be used to reflect back rea 
and powerful images. The development 
of alternative communication is CKplor- 
«! in the resort on the media workshop, 


caljed “Reaching Women*" 

Hilary Nicholson begin the discus¬ 
sion of how we organize ourselves as 
education workers* Many of us are 
attempting to build organizations that 
support democracy and equality amon g 
members. We're working to promote 
women's decision-making capacity at 
the same time as grappling with differ¬ 
ences in class, race, culture, skills* and 
age* We are lighting to combat tradi¬ 
tional divisions of labour and to promote 
women's role and perspectives. 


Hilary explored how class manifests 
itself as a political issue within groups* 
Many popular educators are middle 
class in background and culture* while 
the women they work with are of the 
popular daises. Participants talked 
about struggling with their guilt and 
also about searching for wayj of con- 
itructively coming to terms with rela¬ 
tions of daw, gender and, often* race. 
Some groups actively orient their work 
toward ensuring that working-class 
women develop skiUs in education and 
assume control of projects. Women in 
one workshop emphasized the import¬ 
ance of developing women leaders from 
the popular classes who remain account¬ 
able and committed to their base, ft 
was. agreed we need to continually 
challenge o U rse|v« within our organ iza- 
tiona and in our practice. 


Time (or more accurately, the lack 
of time) wat another common concern. 


Like the women we wnrk with, w c 
are pressed to balance work-ti mc v £ 
the (too often contradictory) nec(J ^ 1h 
children, houac-work, and parln Cja ° f 
friends. Thu stress involved j n t ncl 
to meet these responsibilities detra^ 
Irom our effectiveness. How can ^ 
avoid feeling that wc need t 0 ^ 
“superwomen" who can do and balance 
everything? 

Funding was a major issue, Partin 
pants shared frustrations regardin" 
chronic and ongoing inadequate fund 
ing. Funders arc usually more interested 
in supporting specific project than in 
offering the career institutional funding 
needed to maintain our groups. Fund¬ 
ing agencies have first to be persuaded 
that educational work is a process and 
thus cannot easily be brokep * mo 
separate projects with defined objectives. 
Secondly* funders must be made to see 
that the central resource for the educa¬ 
tional process are popular educators 
themselves, who must be directly sup¬ 
ported in the form of fun ding f 0r 
salaries. 

Another problem wag how funders' 
criteria and requirements shape the 
possibilities and (priorities) of educa¬ 
tional work with women. !□ fact, this 
problem had an impact on the seminar 
itself: although the Women's Program 
was able to find money to bring partici¬ 
pants from the Third World, the funders 
we approached were not prepared to 
assist grassroots women’s groups from 
the U,S. t for example. As Rachel Kamel 
from the U,$. points out, this structured 
the nature of U. S* participation at the 
seminar* 

The profile of participants from 
industrialized countries probably re¬ 
inforced the stereotypic notion of “First 
World 1 ' women as middle class. It also 
reinforced a stereotypic view of 
“feminism,” But lumping together all 
women from industrial—and imperial* 
1st—countries in this way only increases 
the invisibility of oppression* and denies 
the struggles that work lug-clan and 
poor people arc waging in industria¬ 
lized countries and the different political 
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approaches fa feminism have deve¬ 
loped in relation to the^c slmggtc*. 

The seminar wa a a turning point for 
the Women's Program, it w<h our first 
opportunity to bring together women 
from our network, some or whom we'd 
had contact with For years; others who 
wc hoped to get to know through the 
seminar. Despite our busy timetable m 
Montreal, we managed to squeeze m 
discussions about future directions for 
ihc Women's Program and to get a 
sense of the responsibilities other groups 
were willing to lake on. as well as w hat 
they needed and expected from the pro¬ 
gram office. 

Meetings like tht* are vital oppoiiu^ 
dities for women educators who often 
work in iso la lion to come together, share 
and network. Participants agreed that 
extending and facilitating those links 
should continue as priorities for the 
Women's Program—through meetings, 
information exchange* and Voices Rising 
But in addition participants wanted 


St- "■.«* u,:z;z 

.** *' lKlwc "> women 

. .ffereni cnuniv.c, particularly from one 
ThirJ World region (n unrulier. 

We learned a tremendous aiBoun , 
iroui the experience of Montreal D „. 
Pile some problems, Montreal aku 
showed all of u, how far wc have CO me 
■n denning and sir U gg| II)g around thc 
i,sucv ansmg from the Feminist Chal¬ 
lenge lo Adult Educanon. • lt „tBrmed 
the necessity of shartng a „j exchange 
Participant let, Montreal smh a stronger 
commitment to building l,„k, bc lwcen 
"omen educators. And. being a 
so many strong and creative women to- 
spired us, and gave us renewed strength 
to keep pushing, 


w e hope the issues addressed m 
otces Rising will provoke you. Wc look 
forward to sharing your views in future 
[Courtesy : Voices Rising 
April-May 1988] 
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INDIA 

DELHI 

An Ambitions Pino - Will it Materialize ? 

India suffers from quantity as wel! as quality education. 

Quantitatively, literacy to 80 million illiterate people in 15-35 age 
group is to be fulfilled in two stages - 30 million by 1990 and the 
remaining 50 million by 1995. According to the present trends the 
situation is going to worsen with an estimated 110 million illiterates by 
2001 after peaking at 116 million in 199L 

To improve the quality of teacher education five lakh teachers are 
to be put through orientation programmes annually. This will be done 
through 400 District Institutes of Education and Training to be set-up 


by 1990; 500 colleges which will he nr™ i i t_ 
and revitalising the State Institutes of Education'd R CdUCa *' 0n fac,liti « 

during the remaining V|| p ian p cr j od about R ’ 40 

Computer Education to be expanded 

und^rL 8 ™TZ!,h™," a lh p ;'°i,r°” ° n cd 7 t 

Education i, working on integrating computer * 

r:t:«roT:r 8 “"' h " 1,001 —— 

14 packages of indigenous aoftwarc ,„d kr, b„, tdl ta „ 
cular languages have been developed. Bnrirte, boos , 

h T'd a , " d r ‘ ,e '" kh r ““° «■“*« *•»«. a- .0 

be provided to primary and upper pnmary schools. 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
Boost to Educational Bodies 

A series of concession to minority-run and private-aided educa- 
ttonal institutions have been announced which include full freedom in 
admission of students, recruitment of teachers and regulation of tuition 


The schools shall be free to have their own management committees 
without the government representation. The Andhra Pradesh Educa¬ 
tion Act is being amended in this respect But they have to maintain 
prescribed academic standards. 


BIHAR 

The Deteriorating Model ! 

The once famous Netrahat Vidya Mandir set up on ashram ideals 
of Gandhtan basic education lines, is a sorry spectacle today. School 
authorities and teachers put the blame on the callous attitude of the 
State Government, 

The school is financed by the State Government and the students 
are selected on an entrance examination achievement. Poor students 
get free-ship. 
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- s hi . n concept was discarding Khadi as the 
The first jolt to Gand has becn appointed for the last 

school dress. No regular p . of the rank of Director 0 f 

12 years and the post which was 
Education has been down grade . 

. rati0 w hich was initially 10 : 1 is now 20 : i. 
The student teache recruite d for long. The boarding school 
No new teachers have drinking water shortage. And the 

has no doctor and is racing « 

overall teaching standards too have gon 


ENGLAND 


The Dewsbury Apartheid 

Parents of 25 white children in this small town m Yorkshire created 

a stir by pulling their children out of the per cent A S1 a n ffla ^ ty 

Headfidd Middle school at Dewsbury on the grounds that the children 
were being denied Christian education. As other nearby schools refused 
to admit these children, they are being taught in Enc Haley s pub. 


But the educationists and the Labour Party is worried because of 
the proposed Education Reform Bill which seeks to promote parental 
say in the choice of schools. They feel that this opting out will create 
colour and religion segregated schools. 


AUSTRALIA 
And tbis is Australia ! 

Following racial clashes, when 130 Aboriginals crossed the border 
into Queensland, from their Toomelah Reserve on the New South 
Wales border and attacked Whites in the town of Goondiwindi, an 
enquiry under Justice Marcus Eiofield has been ordered. 

Goondiwindi High, 20 kilometres away from the Reserve, is its 
nearest school. 

Justice Einfield fttped away tears when he was told by Aborigine 
parents what their children had suffered at school. 

There are separate black boards for Whites and Aboriginal students; 
history begins with European settlement ignoring Aboriginals; the white 
pupils speak of going ‘nigger-hunting* at the weekends and the 
Aborigine boys were not given a football to play with because they were 
told they would destroy it. 
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The Great Soviet Hunger 

Inspite of bringing out 84,000 book titles in 2,70,00,000 copies 
annually, the Soviet publishers are unable to satisfy the ‘book hunger’. 

The publishing programme is based on the reader’s request and 
reference books, encyclopaedias, children’s books, military and historical 
memoirs have to be printed in mass editions. 

According to the Deputy Chairman of the State Committee for 
publishing printing and selling books, though the out-put is being 
mcreased, the demand is still not satisfied. 


U. S. A. 


Burnt Oat by Five 

With more three and four-year-olds attending school for at least 
part 0 the day ’ ttie fear amon £ American educationists is if the young 
children benefit from academic instruction. This is echoed by Prof 
Lillian Katz, Director, Education & Resource Information Centre' 
Illinois University. “We have reason to believe that children exposed 
to traditional direct instruction are often capable of doing the work, 
but,the long-term consequences are negative.” They can become ‘burnt 

out’ by the age of five if early cramming at school turns pupils off 
learning. 

We need awareness of the vulnerability of young children. There 
is greater difference between three and four-year olds than there is 
between ten and eleven-year olds. As such education provided in day 
care, nursery care and pre-school classes needs careful planning. 

—1. N. SOPORI 
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afa, sftat aar fa arafa^ fasrr ftt afaar a|a araaratgftar aarft ft) 
■™wt' -ft ar. atfttft 






















REVIEWS 



: qtgm qfsafas 5^ 
st. fir., x-% ttTO TOTO TOs, ^ 
feat - Vt; aSS TOroT? : 

U«I g. '%> If. 

TT?S X* asa, 

TO arg t statasafr fq t aaTO t?TO 
g mwrot Tsar 'sT^ssf sTO' sg 
tm ir.sst V ssttStsroFaafSl 
(?nT<^n rrarftrs 3m sg Ut* 
w|) 1 tM F?SR & TOSS TSST aRT 
■to TOT aT 1 1 sgif a? aafs TO 
rotaa $ to saw ‘sgls ak’ ?st i 

51 & 53 Sa t StSTfsa WJ & StSTC 

s| i sfs t ata TO firo FTO aw at 
asf ro | l ?at 
ror ass if a;?ft ?gar aFsa fen 

T? stsro: STTOS ?t3T | I S? SPTSS 
SS ak ST STST I TO ?S *Sia if 

rort ? fa aaro arat ass smst if, 
Stror $ fat awroa ^rmfrrtff % gas 
if star J TOrnrc; % mg a«n g?g 
STTTTfaarct ?ft if %ST a*gFa?E sk 
sfs ijtt aa aait TOsa if ata ggrt- 
*nt i tfaa st frar^T gg% 
^ *T3J*r sms ?t qsr i soffit 
?q qftfkrfa if TOsa TOt sk faat 
% fat gqt st asrc fen i g 0 ^fesr: 

'waar' ssit t firman ^gast 
* sat sp - “TO writ feet arc „ 
W sis TO TO g$ ft ^ 
mft ara w st agt |^ ^ 
1« ar tar g$s apt t to ga g?t 


STSt if I *TSS tTTS^S TOaFSTSS g ^ 
anrw^^T sr-"srqt tFsarr% 
sk if st ass wr a?t ssai ftfg 
fsaTO TO at ssrc ait a?t tar,» 

ifST rofsi sft ?st SS SSS if 5a g r 

faa TOT at TOT WTTTO ! 


sijp* % fasa % q* sst tTt 
arrow? *gfs TOr wroftra |m|i * 
w? wq^ wrs if qsr ro^firpa T?iaf | \ 

?a a^fa sa % STwtasT eft roafint 
wa TT|w^t it afa®E it aftfaa 
a i TTgwat ^ faaa % ara a? axff 
¥t froa? at fa Tif wsft aT qa gat 
aafa$qf ^Fa-aa fa^ir i ?a% fat 
ro^% awt 1 wtaa if aaar asra fpt i 
iffea a=t; ?e.to if ?ft wa #atir 
atfea ?f at i aa aatar if vft aa( 
aa swmra ait itart fa^ar sat T?f i 
fat aataT if ^a afaafi % twar at 
a^ft itw ifat % fat atr sto roni 
t a?ata t fat faar a i ^ 
TOt x% ?ft i fat row aaatt ara- 
faaan to, aaro faaiTaTTT ro agaw 
to: aa;t ^ i faroro ag ** 
«ft aa ait aftaa-atar aarar ?t *ft 1 
5a aarart t art art a?r arara 
ak aaT f% as wTga ?gfa-ffa ttaaf 
s?f at a?f t? artat i itfaa *ft aa 
t asar afaa aas fa*a siaro 


t to q* srftsrfw 
fitsr at fasro a?sa ^ 


ak FaFs * *wra it tr?a arF^fu tr 
sat faarff ak fkrrat qt tow att 
STat TO gqffa qr^ i insTTr-fr ir 
Fj'Wt aaa at aitaFfa Faat i at sa 
qft q?at ataat aa, at ?tt 

TO aroar at |. to % ir*ma % firt 
fasrot wkr q?f i 5 a tow if a^| ata 
aia?s TOarorsa, snnat aiat, TOrm 
roa toFtot, roiai atfanaa. ftatTO 
am agrot, tow star aaf 'aTO' wife 
a| aasat % Fannraq: a tots fair 
ak mm a? agfa-TO f^TO srsa % 
arat 11 

to sf a-at qFa?rFat aiarotf tfir 
ait srsT yEsfFa? ‘aiart’ t ast ta 
if Faar | - fsaraa sratst arstro, 
stksjWR ata, TO |aaR, Fa^tt 
ana if ataarat TO to salt TO tott 
F aaarsf TO, TO sFaa fs^Ttkra, 
fs^ft ssTa % atsaTat TO asst 
5 ^ *T f*t? tow TO srar Ftrararf at, 
at aiycita aif^TO, st aarrakf fafaa 
TO aroasia tr roiqr t^a tra if 
?art ara t? sr sftaa ssata ar ^ 
t - asst gf aa % 5a as groat qr. 
arcs % 5a FfaFsatTO ro, as it 
tiaaroff at rraaar ss arat TO| 
sar a?t ar 1” (g. x) asast sart 
t Fa as 5 T|aTO aqat aTO sFaro 
qtTO at ^a if ejts ait t at aaTO 
fgFs if safts jars: if s?| ‘ats 
sstssst gqftsTO’ qt| frc rcrcqi 
Fstst st 1 5 s sts at tsrc trfaTO 
ro aq?ra fqtar arsr si 1 asast smt 
I ft* as safsTOasr ^ assTO TO 
aTf^fiss; fsTTfassistst sajist srci 
'firsTOsTOiTO’ ara it grow sisr st i 
ararTOi aqt %a if ssrt | fa rc?aTO 
^ '*fsrc’ am ro qa aqrora TO arrca 


FawT st sr^g siatg yss firaas at 
^?t arrr fswr sr 1 5 ^jsVt Fa? aaa 
ta t want | fa a? t ?f 
TTgast ar afstft aarsarfirst t at? 
as ?t ssr ai ak s=?ft gaTO t a?r 
sr - "sfe ga ata Tatars aror ar?t 
?t st a*gFa»s qrsf if mat, 5a s^ 
aTF;sroftsf if Tatars a?t ?tar 1” 
f? ) aTO tTO aa if 5^sts fa? 
sart f, Fast ?f ast at xtstotTO a?t 
art naa aasrc sit? ftitst fsaiaa 
^rst t 1 (g. ?!?t) atarraia stror 
aqt ta t faat | - 'arcssrTO 
fsarct % afx aaaa a?aTO s% TO 
TOr if arc? arsr F?TO t aasa t as 
fq ak Taast t aFasra TO afaanat 
sara t a?TOst sti" ( ? \%) irgast 
t a?aaT sfTO TO F^fSTst ar Frots 
rot fasr st 1 5st ssts t asaTO 
fsat|-“sat pros at ar?fsas 
ro ts tot am arcsts aig aiarat 97 
t stt ?tt TO STSiarfsasr 
sTOs?tatst 1" {5. 

sifast % safes TO taTOt 
ata as if sts Fan | - atarcara 
TO?tt s^ s?ta TOat srft |sra 
TOs qs ro?na at st? asn arTO 
5fs?raarc: aasaat at sr? a?ra 
arcsts srat qsaa arst 11 tircr 
fe?r a^ ?art trcsts arcTOas ar 
sat shsnat stsstt % TOasa sfs- 
fafssf if t, faait staaim fsaa, 
s?rst sfTO, ao asT?rara t?a, 
ritarsT aga aara arms ak aks 
ts % am Farc arqfts f, arat 1 1 
sf. star 3if t ssrt "5a spa 
asas-gssa? if ^aats TO asm 
STS-fTSTST aar aratqtat TO fsfra 
aTOwsikf TOgs at 1" atarcara 
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if (kfTRT irk pta Rt WR^f 
amirt if ark agmtT ni^t % fkaa 

<TT atR 3 TR 3 T fait I UtaTjilf Rt 

an-aara % ara we gras; if Hmfa'Kr 
fRar aar 11 

mat at 53 k if ant faar am 
| i rt aarr $ aik-fama at anrfaa 
man k $ f?Tg ?a gfcTR RT W'ISTT 
r?tr | i tttfrtt farafagTaa if 
Traatfa % srtaar 51 . a. ga, aaa it 
TTSfatfa RT ark TW gRTR faat I I 

gk it a^at if aik rt fkra aaf § 

RT 3 ? mat aankagr ga Rftfiafa 
faking 3R frtfaa Rft 3 T 33 at t l 

fir graa if atat at Tramt aaak RT 
m I I ST. RRa agt | - afgt RT 
tx 3nt gT3R f, RT fagif RT at 3 RRt 

Tgfa | ar arataaT i p krk t 3 ^ 
man, knar, aat?T sk fa+w cjsjff 
33 T faRT | eft nwflf t TRcaatata, 
WH«Wil t mqagTfta, srfcTfifTRTRRt, 
gar mat, afagiRat itt afRatgefr gak 
at %*3T at | I it ant ROT ngfaer I l 
aiRt at wit ft waai arfsjg ait t f i 
Rak if 3 aar fmaa arr |, 35 fagm 
tnaa, faaar gnrfaa irk famn 
winatT | ? aft Rfiffw if s*r*CT 

^rrar arfgg i pakat eat ir ann cr 

^33 ana ft agt gg% fk3 qfj 

533 Rt3a, 533 gra ga 533 ask % 
^ 5 R if 3 R 33 : %ifr feTT 3% I r ? 
gwa 53 feviT if ga ag ruth $ t 

? ? 0 g *5 at 53 gRTR RT 
RafR p 5 RRT 3331 $ RT RTR 
it atat fRTR 5 ft aR 33 T RT fmgg 
ffRT 33 T £ I gg gssf ^ R^r 
if aWt f%TcR at gssgfa fqtj ^ 

1 1 KTRefk aaRr % ^ 

Rif aaf it 5? rr% % 
ain ^rrf-ftraRR, Vr 


safff.ca faafjrr Rir fsar aar ^ 1 

afafsTf vf arft fawr-atsrr ik d^ r 
if 33* RRta qik -arfFTspR aig % 4^3 
r 5V RR^faRi Rkftafaat ctr RcRa^ta 
aRR % aaa 3taa rtt ^iw-Rm 1 1 
fataa ararat a?Raf % ?it ag^ ^ 
fann 1 aar | 1 

gat aERTR if atat fa^ra % g^q 
RrRt - atRR-RRia, fR=RRt % ga 
fRRR, RfRR Rif 3^RR (aRa-RTSTTe^R), 

a?a, af?m, aafta?, aiaa, s^trr, 
rrVt, «fa, aaa, ?Rtsft, a?gvqar 
faRtRat, aaaa aaaia, fRarrar arfa 
rt aatrar, aat ?fe aar 3 <rrtrt ?fe 
ir fRRR a?ga fak air 1 1 at at 
awTR if awra? atr faftra sfinta 
% aarr at ?r«i faaT aar | at =at% 
RRRTa if afatat % Traatfaa-arfaa 
fa^aa aft aaf | 1 

33TR3 if ‘aiat fa^ra’ rt srara, 
aaRt aRaaar, aTafarraT atT aaa 
g?atRa Riga fRar 1 1 

g*3R t: aTa at aaa akt ^ aaif 
atataTr jitt aRT^Twraat at faan 
am ga rr at | at aaa atat fa^aa 

Rt fR^C RR3T 1 1 

‘atat fa?aa’ Rt aat ^ af. ama 
ga rr Rt a^ai ft ^ta a& 1 fwr ^ 
ita if atat faara rt ?^tt Rtf aaf 
a^f at 1 aaaer; tffaR fa^aa Rt 
aaf % faar atat fa?aa agn r?t 
ar%ar 1 

5 ?itR Rt maT rra-gata 1 1 aa 
Rt tRssaT % ftrg Tara-Taia rt *ntat 
^ a*Rf rt srata vft Trrt aar ^ 1 RWf 
if aaat aa^t agfaat waaa t ** 
aaaa: ^ Rptfrataa if t§ a4 §t t 
itaatfa % fRRifaat Rt jtsr R®at 

t - flftTTR Raf 


aRR : aata; asR RRraa, aftaraRT, 
fR?at; g. a. 

if arTata fTRTT % at ara 
gt ?tt rt aata rt ag ffa arat | 1 
rfaRa: a? Rtf aata a^f | 1 irar 
ataara?- a^a % a^a far ffar 1 aa 
ga RRRrft rr if '^aa aaa’ af|a r| 
aa^RTH wt 3 Rt rr ‘aRa’ Rt anr- 
aat rt a'Ram am a^t ftf?n ar 
aRar t fR?g Tiaar favta % fat faat 
aat ftaat rt mraaifaRar Rt strar 
?tat | p at aaat raararaaT % 3% 
RRip aarrit | 1 'aRTf' aamra at 
R?ar gR RTrT aaa a| amar RTraat 
at, itfra a? aa?am aarm rtr % 
3 i*r ft a? anrar fatfa ft irat | 1 
RjJ Rtf atRRTfTR 3 RmTa-Ra R jjtRT 
RR RtT RRR Rt Srgfa Rfaaf if ana 
|tar, ^ar wgaa ^tar f 1 farraRa % 
w^ft if Tfata t fsfrr ^anraj r rt 
afiaa fRar rt, Rg 'aRa 1 if *ft agat 
RTRr%Rar % ara saai ff f 1 afa 
R^ft rr fg^at Rqmna if aRa a gf 
5 Rfa;at rt srcrr aaR agarfra |ttt 
safsk TaRa’ Rt ?fe ir at ag 
aa^Ria aat faar aftat RiaT 11 
’aRa’ % afa aaamrrgr % aa it 
^ atgga f, Rgt tr ant 
wfaRt at 1 ag aamra «Rfa, rrtr, 
Rtrr tAt maT Rt gfaar Rt RTfa- 
fRRtrr aft aaat ama gfaat atr 
aarfR-dat % tttr sffga rt aRr f 1 
^t?t it wtrrr amt Riat aRa Rt 
Bstat-at gfaar if aaat Ra aft 11 R|a- 
at agfRR) aRa if §t aaat irk aara 
?tat f. ‘gfaRta 1 R^a rt ffa ak 
^ fat agm 11 mar aat 
WgfRRf q^% ggt RT ft aTeft | i 
% Stt-rtr Rat-Ran gRta arfkT 


Rt RT RT Rift f, afRR fRRttft ait 
imann % aaft if ^r a ga ftat 
^inir Rat T?at 11 aga ait ktAb 'at’ 

^ Rtna faT rt rt ak | 1 gg 
aRif^a ftRT gft 3-3 pat Rt rrt 
| t argr if aka aat amt rrr 
R t gaferat kaat arrata f, ag gatm, 

RRT Rt fa RT RT 3 T 5 fT 3 R 3 T f I RR 

rt aaRr araa aam f, at faant ir 
Rffarft, ark it RRak irk trrir 
it ata 1 1 RTfaat t a^t R?r f, "RRTa 
if at p gR rarakr & aft at-fk | 1 

% fRaMr inaat, at rtr Rt gR agra 
ir gt R 3 WTTR RT a, R^f ataft RRRT 

kgfa fir | irk p Ria-p farTRT 
ait RTa irfr 1 1 ‘rrr' if RKata rrr 

Rt sata^rfTR uk sarRRTfaR RfsaT^at 

rt 3?%w at far | 1 fakrt, fairaa: 
rr if rrr Rt fiafa atarfia tgaT 

| t fakrf if RRR Rt RTRTTt RTSfTgf 

faar f rt | r |t rtt kr ttt am? 101 
rt at fat it aara Rt aarar agf agt 
11 agf , Rfft^tfTaa , ar rtfaaa agit 
g ps ?taT | 1 ?a% rrirt akat, 

Rwif aar^ Rt aiRaat Rrt Rt 

RRra Raf a|f |tat i 

afa a? aRiara rrr ‘aRa’ i 
aka Rt aan rt ag®3 ?t kn at 
aar faaa 5k % rtr^r gR aranaRfir 
aa rt t? arar 1 aata t 'aRa’ 

RRTRnt Rt aarar Rt ®aTRR rr fit 
$g gif a*grg aaatat aa it aas fRar 

I 1 k Rt Rfa aat sraaear trk aa 
Rt afa ak >t krt % faa afaaar 
$ 1 atgar saarar rt aRRata p 
ka | Tr '«ra’ Rt gat kamft ft xft 

I I aat ^ ga ata Rt a^at aaar $: 
"Rg-TaaRT aaRt, a^T aTRT a 
gfa?n pR, ^apt Rrat aki, ak 
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% fait qsr it sgsrr q* 

sit^ st^ sts i g ss sit sin s>T?ft f, 

f srgat g srgt s$r | *m &5 3 snt • 

St Sg SIg?t | WS SIT STlf fiSI?S Sgf 
I, HT at %sfsi | in stsst t| I t 
frrn gkT lit smrsfi tps a srrit '” 
Tanfgs srf lit gs gstsrq ft sfifan 
|: “sgf irgsasisit sit sts saw 4i?i 
| stT gTTWtTt sir 5ST I qSI TRT ^ 
<raa, aara str sisfi sgt gsas ^ 

g l” WTf^I SPRIT ST SpS gk ST 

Tfi it f es Sgf gtST 1 gait fi^TS sfi 
ST gSTfgS at SH gs Sg | fir 5tSR 
stt sir tat, irfis gt a%?r sgf, 
rd st-fs# itgsssrsrr sit i %fsm 
earn | ^g?s sit i amf jpTTTRRgr 
% fik gsa spit itgrs | 
idu^nw $ srftrT Si agst, safsat snfe 
sa afirs gt aaar nsra | fi stsi| 

TTSsf -fi^"T t'Ph?T 3j*m^SIS 

102 % star & gt spifaT i g?fi srkf if 
sig sit »i"l f'Kit sit ssat n^rl iga aaat 
1 1 s af aat ss gag ssr ssra saiftsr 

3Rrf it aa |: ‘Ttet SS gS>?T fa^TlSlT 
gg it aTSt 5H ^T ¥1 i(MI*) gt TgT 
| i TTgs sa srw fHtfasf str italr % 
starst *r aar | - sar sft sta agt 
asat i It ggat f, ssr sts agt str 
ssfir ft sit T|ir ? asana % snr it 
a^ 'sit' at gasra sir srrsiTSK srfisa 

ITT SSITSfssr *iqt g I 

aS?a % Sgrit & asta if tiqjj ll & 
f^5 ^ snpTsfr sar^ |, Jt Tn^tir- 
sp^ntsgNr rissf! it ^ t^t $ i atsrft 
|ffpr % srfir ^ft ti«?t ^TsirsftTsrf 

TITit |g gE!T irqr I gs; STT rRts 
:srk sfrfacT ^ ^si % rrrt^f tt 
*ftr ssf gsrar | ? sr^fe ^rt sir ?| 

qsr % i *nigRT ir gi rr^ srnr 

HITT fSTBTSi/zfaT-jt, 'J^r^-f?pn^i; ) ’e;q 


tnfrfirsrtiT *r snrnr g% «t*flf srrrvftar- 
sris5i twi tt^tr ^* 3 % % Tisps Si |sri 

11 s^t & ^ ,IT fnw ®r s?t 
fzwnjt trftaT I R: *r TO jfKt 
| f f^rir snft-snft ^ f^w ^r gt, 
?rfs^ »ft ng wq* v;zt 

sfaMi it ?? t$ *t ^ti3^r sit 
ngt Trsn i |, nsgRT sit 

snft 'I? 1 sftT n*rfstr # sr^ 
11 qg I fe '^tt 1 *r 
fSTTlt ’ariftt’ SfT 3 Vtrt TTgf f^FTT qSTT 
I | fsPT ^T ^tt-sfft &TTT gt Tgt I 
ftp qg 35<Rt ^ Srt dflBt* aiRR ?t 
j.% i %w 'titw' sit qpsnwqt x^ 
& *T s| 11 

sppft ^T s^ % fsrSr trsftq rt sft 
sttst %x\ | r ^ Ktrssj wyttr *rtr 
sft qfsfq Jr sr^ 4 f srssnmt sit |?tpr 
srnr qre^tir ^ 11 j«s 

qnt ^ snnr ^?wr |, 

irfsR qgf f? 55 ‘srrqfsra;’ gt^t 
sit wtt qsr gt 5 tr 1 sfRt snqrft 
qi^rqtfr sft TTT*rT s»r gsr js^r T^ig-cgr 
% ^TT ^TS^TT {£, fsrnsi STT^TTItr 

qtsrsisr % st^ sit 'sr 4 * 3"»r?tt |, 
sg tttittsit ngi 11 TOtre sir ^gnT t: 
"spre st sistsV wtn gnt sit 
sirt rr%ss sRgr ^ - w 

^rftR fir gnsft | ^rrt sit 

antft i |f^T it Tt jnsrsTsmT qt 
ST gtfcn; 3ft iftTT | St SIMt 

tt ^trar.* snfj g^rar ? -^t ^ ^ 

fi: g»t qtggr rrgf 1 1 " srftrsrtf, 
snfirTft, ssrfgq wtg ^t smi sn ttar 
wsrgqr gt% |g iff)- tpi'RT srq sirsnp 11 
srsg^ srrfi^ tsts- srgg%-sRpfi sit 
3rTftTTT rrgn qsrrar 1 1 wYc 
snfqrft sft mirfrrsiitT sit traits it fstr 
trig tr nrai fen |, strut 


sft jfe gtrft £ : ''trirtrr |, ?t srfop; 
fsitft %<T TT3TT ^ S7SI7 if STTRT-^TT^rr 
?0S gq sit I I ^g?r sir fog- snc ^7 
?rsr srtrrrnrst 7g srst %, sg at srtt 
if S7S ttf tt tSTTtrgt f?rt |cr | ” 

g«*f'wfiryB*, W,'■nc', 'Btqpft', 
‘stt trtf sir qsrf ^ ^ srtsr ot7 
wtrmtstTT sit dWr fsurr |, stst 
fttrSi fsmt f 1 

'trsrtr’ % f?rrt aft s^rt tuft gst 
nst |, 'mir' trrsft gfrsrt Ef 11 

srrTTrft7 Tt SttTlT Tlfipft ST TrsifftS 
fisj it srgt sst ^ 1 itfsrt ttr qs; 
srstftsrs f5P| sir fssfg trst tgT gsr 
11 si $ tswr tt fsssr gtsrr ?rtr?i st 
IS SttTST TfT I sr 'itsTSts s^r’ 

% fSTFS sit tTSSTST TST | t S^rqs fT 

@FSI7 fSSIItr Sft q?st 5T>7 STS if 

3trir mss gt trt ¥t suftst tt ttst- 
if stf Ttstss; sftt wtt stnT 
writ | t ?f| t'Fsm s: tsrs if s=s# 
ertg IRTT qnT 11 far % sgsfeti gt^ 

sit sratft STT7-ST7 SITTifr | I Sl| Of* 

^ gwrsff Sir tTSTT gt ST zm S 7 S SIT 

3t%^r, ^ srrssnftst trOT ^ trrs it 
qt^S % I fsitft TT3TT tT7T sfeft ^ srflr 
srrsTfesTPPt sit fiissst ss sft tsif 
^|rr tnssr gtitsra gsr ^ 1 sgs ts®t 
| fir srwTsst sts tTnfssist trg 
% ^st it srrit f 1 sg tfifts ^t 
=pt ^Vt | fir gsr fsTg st ssMt 
‘srst' sit ssfs ss wt ^ 1 stft ^t 
Hs^ifiiNKt stVt strgrs t sftr tnstr 
srgst ssstsr sit iratsr ss stiwt 
^ t itf%s gsi s qsr fit ’TSgTSST sft 
?>tr 11 

5 tr a7g tits str ssrfrsicrT, fsss 
"Pr ITSTSS, STST sit fSTSt tftT snss- 
^ trfitRt ^q if 'tPRr’ fgrst 


t'psrtr si! stssf stt sststtsi sttt 

sit qsr sst tttfiS tTS SfST | I g?ppt 

sstst ss ttt si jgi st-Prt tq^srsf 
Jr gist 1 - %sssrrsr wfimn 

s*rs qfi^S : TT. srst; 7TTSTTT qi>t 

P'S, srsstrt ift, fittt, j. tf, tY5 ; 

?• ^ P- 

ir. tt. srst sssr sigrst %^srf if 

sits tSR TT | 1 ussit tgTfist TTSTt 

Jt ssptt fissfasr s7 ttt srra> g 1 
ssssssts ts% ^frt firPm fisTts 
fi^rfitt if st sss srrit gq str sr^ 
t-qsi fifisTT 5TSS trsr qfsit sit 
snj|T 1 tt. srrt sit sg ts^sitr sft 
tssit sigTfsst % tfi-SFt sggr^T 
q^sfirr ss ^t sTsrfirsi ffstsrst sst 
nntfrsi tfss str 53s it str t| 
gstr-pftpff SIT stss fsfis srrir it 

ttSlPl ^ I 

^STH it qsr fScft sit srgrst |, 103 
sft sifes srPrsi sfifisfist % sfi if 
|7t S7g sissiT sqir sit fstit strgrs 
str fissr qicft 11 sg jsrft | fswr 
*tqsr^ gq, fis^r s fs fen wnrit 
sm stg'tsi ^t 55ft 11 s?gtsr srsft 

iT 5 ^ ^TTt-st% ssfip ^ f%g sfsgltT 
sfrftsfiiff ^ t^f srgf sir s ^tgr 1 
'nst sit gt s|, JT STST7T SSI 
tltr firr TTST ^1 firq ST ^tg SST I 
S^STTt if gTfs gf I q^ S5TTTT ^ SRt 
sst sst q^ 'sttt sit Trik if toi 

tt ) ^Tt tft l^^l Sit SRts ST ST 1 
SgTgTS ait 55TM % fifTS *J,°KSf 

sasr sar stYt ^ trs gres ssr ss t 
ssss ^ftsr Put ait tssr s?t i 
ast if sstr firfisir Tgir snt 1 ?s 
^57 gsr ssss sit ssr sit sfsa Sr 
qsr snfi it ^ str assit jsY fssffis, 

ssfin/Rcvicws 






















gftfwa ah ift ftt ft fia ^ 

fir gar fca aftfiT Hlgftt aa 
aftW, 3 <rfhT ft fift**? 3 * ^ '^ _ 

^flor tpma ft wtar 11 saft ara ^ 
a? an? ftftt & aaaat f i 3ata ^ 

a*S? spit ft a?ft WT Igt 3f33T fttaa, 

jyfttg ftt ah ft ftmt ffin 
ah ggat | ah aaft wf * ^ 
fira ft afi aafaa ft wat 11 aafi 
fttaranar | aa ft aiftar ftt $*t 
fiaar ft agat w aa *an ftm | - 
“siaa afiaa” i aaft aa ft aaft sfa 
gsftt-ar gsgftt gtat $ i arft 
afift a rda i finaT ah aata ft f)=a ftt 
ant ghat wi m ftat 11 ftai a? 
f fir gar fea aata a?ftar $ m war 
| i agt arm | fir a^ghT nfta f a*t 

SR-ft TT aZ3f |WT | 1 a? IT33T 3gt 

ig+< f 4 H<Hi ft ara atanaift mar 
| gat fia maara ft mat amaT | 
104 rrrgt mfhT ftt gsg ft =iat 11 ham 
ftagnr ah aftftt Tg Weft 11 aftta 
final argat asftar % afita ftram a 
gfe ft fin? aa gas mft % i a?ftgT 
aaft afi$ faaaT % afafrar gar mt 
aftft at aft ait? wit § i argat ah 
shaft argat ft?RH | ah a»aa 
awyfft i ft fiaaT aft gat ft ^a ft 
hh*iT lift § i aata ga ft ft ■d T ii>i 
saar f1 aaana ft w*a ft aata 
faaar ftt sam ftm f fttaa-afiat 
ft m ft i 3* argft ftt aa 5T3I | fir 
#ar aaft a? fm |»ar aa ft ara 
ifift i fir^g wt afira ?aar a?a 
aw 11 iw ar?aV, atarft ar?al 

sftr *nfta w? arr fart a^a f at 
faaar aat arana gaat ftt a?aar 
ft waa? aft i 5 ft aa«na ft faaar ftt 
ftti faftaar araft agt waft 1 a a? 

aai firaar/^tar-^ft, ^aif-f aaM T, Vc 


fiifwa S, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

aaft I ^ aaaat t *pij 

^r^aK ararT aiftaT ft arft atft 

atar-atat, angtai ft aT ft astfaat 

ft faaai ft ft«rar ftt aT^T aaraar 
faftt | > ft aaft afia S ftpaarfia ^ 1 
fatzr arcr aaat ft amt arr, 

SRT arTtS: ft ftsnftt w aftta wraifftp 
ft fai 11 ft aiaat ft 

ftfisfti ft f? ; ^ a^aia 

at at af | 1 

a5§taT ft sr^fia aaaa ft awa^ 
faaat ft fftftt rjaftt aa>Ta arT-ai 
<taia maT 11 aata-faaar ft ata 
g^qa 3a ftt afawt atat-atat ft 
gt afa^afiB f f 11 ftt fta 

aam ft ft^-f ftt afirp aaa^ afi 
fear | 1 qar-at aifiraa rftt arft | ft 
at 3 a a?t o^igijfa wft aaft 1 1 
aaai | aata aar. agi^^raa^r firaw 
ftt aiarm | 1 afi ataa ar?ft ft aff 
^sat at ftaT at a^f ^tm 1 

‘aaa afiaa’ i?t aa.H ar|iata:R 
*a aaana | faaft t?ar spat argrat 
ftt-at ^'H+dt |. aa^ara nsa 
agt 1 ?aa ^tft aaRtat ftt ata ft 
ar^ratwftf ftt at ?a fta ft arft ftt 
aafr firm § 1 asaa: af^a amara 
ft fttfi ^ra^rqa w^T Fmarfiar 
11 ftp at aimt 51531, Ttaarar, 
aura afifiafa ft faaai ft afifaa 
?tft ft fin? maftt ftt ft^ar arr matft 
?tar arffjr? 1 - aiataa aiaa 

fftart^t: aftafta aiTm; anftat 
snrma, fttinftT, f. a. a<> (fftar^); 
5 -^ a. 

?arft aaa ft an at ftt aaft a?t 
araat aj ^ fft faaft aara aw aa 


aafit atT araata araftf ft fin? q-qft 
jmnt ftt ana *f arft faa a^fff, 
«fia»at srtx aiatiTaf ftt s^rtr'f fttr 
wrmra^araf ftt jtt mft ft far? W q% 
sspr atr aiaaf ftt a?a aaftt a^r a 
sraift 7 > 3 r, aa a^ft 35ft a aaft ara 
ftt ft^rgTftt at^ aaaaftt w 3'^^ 
gar |, aa?r maata anftf ah: 
msarat ftt aht aftt ftt fg-rr w.t xm 
fiir | 1 ara gait arftf ata ftt 
tresaa fttx aara fawf 3 rrgT 35 
faft airfa ftt ft 3 a aft | aferr ?fI 
aaia ftt a^rar ft fttas: air ft^y 3^ 
aiat ft^ga aftr siafar 53 ftt ^y 
gia | atr aa% agf au fttfira ftt | 
fir sa 3B¥33 ft arfip^ sat ftt aqftt 
sfa ah faafa ara a 1 ftftra 3^3 
Praia ^ ft aaaftta ftm |, 33ft 
agft ft at t?ir rara asg iry ^aa^-ara 
at^s sgar 11 ' fiaTtft’' ftt arfian? 
^ ^at ft aftaga ft fttft lift aftsa- 
ftta agray ft ^rsa-aafta gam afiaa 
imat f 1 grarfir aftft qry ag sax sa 
^fiaraf ft saar fttai ah w?aaftt | 
fir ft 3 sa ftasa ft a|a ira ata 
a'gaa ft an? 1 msa-aftam ah ata 
ftt aar atamt ft ara^a yyfta^- ayxrjr 
ftt irfftaiat ft sa asrmfair aw ftt 
ft ^araah ft sttfin? at aaf itsar 
^tfar fft 51; aift wift ara saft aft 
|<? ah afttsr sas ft fftat gar ufft 
ft asftt lasa-qsiaar, ataa-asfa ah 
J™ 1 ^ftmn ftt ftirr fg ffaant 

aan? 53 ® ^ | , g~|f yy^jyj 

^rtrat ft ft (tw fa*ay f aaat atf^fira 
ftt afaa mft ftt, ftt ftigfairar 
aftt fts ah airaarfair aatffirat 
5? 1 ? (Jftwstft) ft geg ai3: at ft 
^ ? ‘ 5 *t fft^r “fia<tfr ftt sa 


l ftfiff 3 afttft/fi^ yyf 

?a ft? ft firqy/ftr^t 

ararjiirat fttft/at^a ^yqf?, 

(ftta aata a) 

t. ^ mr/if igRt ah ga 3 i ra - 
ah ma ft) a ? fttftt atifeaf 
afg n>g T r-t amst/wa git sfagra 1 
(ftf an) 

Baa aaftt 33 quaiy w h aqft 
aicftta-aaf ft aimat aigyg ft >ft 
ufa ftt agit fairiaa ift f 1 fqgy, 
ftt sa fttaa-q^fg qhhfg qpy 
aaft agaiaa ftti amir ft qtfeg ^ 
ftt afttsaay ftt *fg ft ^ga ayfair 
a*ftt ft sag; fijyyy i _ 

?■ fat ft fta/aaR ft igh 
ga fiat gatar ftaat ata 
313RT i ft? fttftt ana 
*1 ant artf faarfiat ft/ 
sgm ara 1 

(aaafiat) 

r?- if ant ataia/^a ft gta fttarrft 
1 (faaw-st) 

sat aam gtan fttft ftt snajfin 
ft ft ag saarar ft aa siga ah 
arfaw ftt agara aift ft ftt ^nara 
ft arm f, ftt ag«a ftt aftf ft aarta 
(fttftt) an arftt faaian 3% fttnar 
fift ft aft f 1 ah ftt saaiaT ftt sa 
afttsfir ft aiaig ftt anm | fir ffta 
aig ag ataft aift safarat ft fth 
mat f 1 satfin? ag aiaar aaar mat 
f fir “ftt mt/mm f at/muft ga aa 
asst ft/ga sfeaf ftt ataar \” sat 
ataft arft safe ft gs tr^rfiamaiftt 
saasaT aatfaar fafiaa ah aaftta 
ift f 1 aarata ag f fa wftafta amg 
an nsnftfaa ata sa aaftsng ft aift 
aft agar ah satfaq sa arfamat ft 

Hfttsn/Rcvicws 
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xxl xtx at atf fcxr xt ^ 
amt i 

XXXX: xtx at ^Xt XtXT xtx 
4 XXat afXXTrff 4 SXXX at sra*^ 
at xxr flm | i "fxxxtft" if ^ 
«r§?r-Ht afiRrn? | ^ft fa rat, sRftaf 
sftx fasa at xfinmff ^ ax if a fa 
at xx gfxxrnt aira-x 45 XT & %x f^ 
xxt |, art 3# afxxrat at xnrxxrat 
at arrra-'njTTr & at?! Ir xra jp sir 
ga xxt mr xtx xmra 1 st | l 


Y’ % mftrft TOl *r 
“a" sftxa & #jt afssuff at ^ 
arra-*£?TWT | xt xrxt % s i5 rra if 

xxa ?ftra xtx xxt at ram axxt 4 1 

#4 xm^ I gx yst Sf «t irxt sfs-xt 
afxxm |, fxxif srxt i> a fa sal 
sfeatxr at irxt $ xraa fxaxt 41 
aftxxjr, araxt, xxi, axt fxxa, xt 
106 anfa afxxwf tf a: fa a aift % fsfxx 
a<ff ar fsxm faxr 4 1 x? ata 4 fir 
swxlx 4 air arxrafxa afsxT aft sxk 
axrxraa ix ft xf 4 xixfsx aft fam 
wtx a axrxt afxxt at sag xxlr aa- 
arrara ax xtw 4 ar |t at^ saax, 
?x% sixy ?x afxxrxf if xrrt ^ 
xrx agm qtx xxrx % xram ar aft 
snawx far 4 , a? xxr anaxTarat 
xtxxr xtx xrtx saxtaamt xrxfxasT 
It xfx fxw at aft 1 1 af a? Ixt ft 
aafra aft I fa “a i srx/faxxxx 
*r £/*rrx *t am xxoSi xt srVx" arxfa 
xrft at xstfas ?x <nft afaancff ff 
afx ar gat xrx x% xtrar % aa if 
axnr ax^ ar ft xfr 4 - 

t, :araMra/ft5f a ara aarat a 
*f aa faxaaTr ata firaar arf 1 
(aat faaa) 

aar firara/atax-^, ^m^-ftrarax, 'ct; 


H. ara faaraxT/ma xat 

taaa ataaft/aaar aixt/xa a ^st 

(fHt) 

aft-aft at arxt If a ufa 
^fa ar araa-srTaaar aa% atx 
*nratf?a asst it raw far | fa arxt 
rafwEa at faxia ax it aatl at rnxr 
CTiataa tfa srrarax-ar aal aaaj 
| 1 _ “ft/rf sftaaft ara/arx %at if/ 
^rt/ftat/atat a/atat ir/fxaxtft a 
xaa asm 1" (xat faaa) fRtfa 
n ffiSa aft vt arxt axarat afaamf 
if a^st aaxarat xrtx za% fa^at at 
a^fa at aaat ft atfa atx araaa 
| fa xraa ^aarxat sar-xn xf ar 
aaaT |- 

t. faar a/^faar arxr fta 

qxara/fwrat if amt fta faat 1 
X. yam a ^ffar iftxt fra 
srxfta fta faar/xmST xa 
gxa a atat laat/a afat / 
aaraat ara 1 

fa aa aarat atx xiarat % am- 
“fxaxtft” xramrat arra-amT 
at tra afxa^m aft 11 a aft aa at 
aafaaT xraxarat % xrra aaraat at 
axf la afa if at aa aft |, fax at 
gxfa^ sftx saraxnat ar^fa % fax 
ai*tat aama I faxaa ft aaraa 
ara it *rxat tra <smm afaTa atx 
ar^ aar^ 11 - <n arxjta 

ftfaataxar gra: xmraaa stama, 
a4 f?55ft; g. xf. 95; g. 20 X. 

ftfaataw yer wtx aaat afaat 
ax ata-^XT oar fax^r xfat aT at 4 
aam aft 4 ax?g xiaxra w=a at 
'ffmt % xnffra-faatar 1 xftxta % srraaa 
'xtfaataxxjT gar' ax al. aaTax aral 


3Txr fa^ft xratsx 5x0a x.? if 
sr-jtto m % |g q^tfr 

atx ata-gm araat x?g?r axat 4 1 
araxft t gw arxwfla 'pzi ^ ^ 
jxaa itfaxftvnxir gm % $y amfr- 
^xmt, ata arx xfxaxxrft, awt ^fr, 
xmf^xmTa, amm jigr, ttarn 
axrm rarxr, faaax, ifannxxrr faf ^Vx 
arwa ara agfft at xnffmant % 
axr asxxjrt xt xrg^ 11 xrrffm % awftx 
arsa at xft ^aif a 53 aat araat 
fw xraxft 4 r 

ft ax ?xt ‘Literary Biogra¬ 
phy’ by Prabhakar Machve wp 
w 4 t sftaat atx xrrffmaR at 
atwft if tra XTO qmrx | *ftx ^tar 
^rffg 1 mfjpaaTX at ataat m xrrff- 
flaa 5tt^ft ar xn %tia rx % 
ataa % arraa & 3x1% xn%a at 
faa^frr I; xrra xraami ?tm 11 faxft 
XT5f%xr, xnarf^ra, rafaa m xrtxaftra 
jxa at ax? faxft xn%aarx ar at ax 
x t^a fa Hnoe axxnff xt faxT a^t ftsr 1 
aff^m at axxrfft at sfo |r xn%a- 
arx rra xrrarra ataa ft atm 4 1 
atxx at xnft a^rajrjj axwnt 33% 
*wxaaa at axarg ^txft | 3fr xa% 

xrr%a % aa it afxrafxrx ftxft 4. *; 
*rra^?r xrg gxwa jramt % atax at 
tnfra afra It gg >ft if ^at 
xrrffra-xwxT at ft xw axxxrt 11 
?xr gxxra % cv ysst at q-. Ararat 
^ fi’rw faar xar | faxif sraa arx 
ar xirara 3ftax & xar srfxrx at ai 
tt'xxa xx% arra xt 4 axyg g^t ar 
fl'mr *t' , nxf at xf?xr % xrxrx x|f 
? 1 sta 47 gssf if srax wrx arara 4 
wrx q-frax 47 if qfx^x at 1 cnma 
^ ^ fif xrfrax at aramt - aira- 


xfxax, aR^grrf atx sratflTTi?— at xxxr 
ft faxxTx faar xxr 4 fxxxT fa xtax 
it xrafxx xtx xramt at 1 ^x arx 
aramf if nft ?xta xnf^fma fx'gxf ar 
t 1 fa xhnf ir xfxa aTmt- 
sxr/r axt xrn if aT xrax 4 1 

T^t ar xtfxx xfraT if xml ar 
* M *« ^ T ?r 4 fa atax xfxxx xt 

yjxT |r xm XT XTX, xxa xrrf ? fma 
xfxlx ar xrxTlxr xt gt xtx xtx xx% 
arm at gx Ixxr % xra-xrra ^ff 
arxamt xt xxga ax at xm fait stxt- 
axt xrx ar fxxrar xxt xt xtx-axa xt 
a|r xt xa 1 xxTxrfaa ft 4 fa ax 
! mix if ga xt ifrat if axrax ax ?a 
xa amt 4 fa Iwa at xta xxrxt ax 
'TfxnxnxRxa xxf aT xrgm irxr axr 
4 1 xxa rarxf ax xt sax aftxa lax 
xt% xrxgT H at f==xtx irat at xt 
xaxrxT 4 ax?g xt x^xgr xrrxl xtxt 
4 x? TxtwT at ana ir gw, xl xtx 
Iwa % ?rx at xtx Ir xmxx axl xtI 
4 1 gxxt arx aij fa xrxrft-xxx if xt 
TTTXXRfr axxxt aft 1 1 

1 ara *ftx xxax’ xram garxt at 
at axgx axl |g xxat firm, 
raxm atx <rft%sr aT ^m-xtm swgx 
^XXT 4 I 'gx%' Xtaa graxt at afx 
atfcif % fix at srxgx ax% xxtxt 
4 fa graxt at xrx xfw xtx *fw 4 
xaxx xxr afxxr axl ar gxg a tra < 1 
xtrt |xt xt 1 xxtaxTfxa firm % 
xtxtx - xrxixxr, x^rxrxx, ItxT, 
xmarxiT X'xfx, gxnix, ax-afxani 
(xxxrxt, aa^xxxxrxTX, xTxx-fxx) 
ffxtalw, xxifxxxa, xnrrfaxtfx, x^ 
at ax-XTxxt, sraxx ^XT^TXTlt, xxwr, 
gxxTxt fwfaxf, laerr xtxt XTfx - at 
srxgx ax% xtwfxa firerr % nfx 

xxtar/Re views 



















qa alar ^ atqa ^ 

* fHtr qTT a?f g*r, ^ 
g^; qa*t i" (^s ‘qrrat 
sftaq: if qfraTT qi as gq *p^ 
WTfr-TTTcft, ia ? •qq sift qfara 3a 

^ aaaqra qra^at gaaiq ^ t 1 
'qn^a alen’ qm^ fsqta a^nr it 
gcqsft ^ qn^q-fqqrrq it gtft aaird 
qk qgrak aqra fetal qq aksiq 
*qre ar*% gq K 0 ^ ^ Kt° ^ 
q Tta g Y q?t gq: qrfaqrof if & g^ 
qfr qrfagTq Praat af, ?qqq i%q 
fear ^ 1 ^arca, afoaq-^ft qk qqr- 
qqn ^ eaq if g^r^t MV fkifa ^q^ 

qrTFT gq, qa% qiaT 5TR, P^+qT *tk 

qatq % qfq afq aaT efR+r^a qfr 
afk: ^ qa% qn=a qft fq^rqqmf qrt qt 
qqrnnc fqnn | t 'Ta<raqT ^ fqg nki- 
ara' aaqft aar nn rat, qqa qqwqr 
qk qq^: ar araa ar^ ararr - agr qa 
108 ^ faaa if afaqa; aTaqrrtt 

^TT | 1 ataa-asaT % arf g®5f % Wfq 
it *naar qr fawi | fqr - "^faatsraa 
y<t qa sftaa qaat fg*qa qk qrftt; 

& sftaa Sr aw qk qwar qfaar ar^ 
qT^r qaaqfkr q>fa qa afjaa1 1 qa^ft 
H^fraT qk faaarat ^atf qM ^ qa- 
faa it 1 qaqft qrfaqr at aa-ara qqr 
qfqt l” (j. V») 

'qn^r-qftqa' qeara ^ qaaqq 
^T% faaa-afqsa at q^arfcT fq^TT 
qqT | fq>T TT«£k?rr, arataar, tt*, 
f^W, 55 , m^fqqrai, arqqqT, qrrt 
qftqqft ^ qpqqcr qq^ q^jrj qqaq ^ 
imrqrq qq aara 11 qftaqr Sr 
gqtr qiaf'^q jaqqff qrr fqaqq 1 1 
'qqsq^qr aaranS, trq> fqcaaf- 
?aq7 a^TTa | aft qqagrrr?qqr qff 
sT^rsjffq ^a aaqq 1 1 *f at 

qar ftrerqr/qfaT'^, farf-faqiaT, 'qq 


qftfsrsi ? - 'qftqq-faaaq: a^ am' 

ifc 'yaift qft 1 

yqsft % rqqr-afe^a wtq Tqqr- 
aarr % a^arqq qrr aam at wa grqq; 
if | gt qqvg ^arq-^arq qq aw % 
a?5a if yq^ft * aiafa^qr atq 
^ft q%q qrqqr at ^* 3 ^ ar 3 gqa 
xgr | :- 

{. gftqrq ^ f^^t. 3 

«nq >ft agt | 1 (f* Y 0 
ag qa fqqtar ag fas qrqqr t fq> 
jpqsfr qq waa fg f =( gq^aiq 

qgf ar \ ^ faqq atf?q atr aTqqqr- 
aT5 ^ q 1 ^ qtaar ^ ' 

V ^ OTqt anaiq.araif i 

srrar at vv qat ara at a af^at 
laqrat qraqr ^ 1 

qrfq ^ afq ?rwqr qrr aqfqT-aia at- 
rrqr pqTqf ar janrg aqtq gtaT 11 
■d'Ug’Uina «t*aq> ^ fqqqra qft ?q 
fsnnjjft qft "T^tfsrqra arf* qft fqqr 
it yqat argfqq; qgt | 1” aaraqaar 
^a it fa%qq aa faaa aararr yaat 
^t ar^fqqan fqs qrair ^t atfqqr ^t 
1 1 gerrat qft argftrqrqT # qtaia 
pqtqqa q^a ^ ir yqqft qa ag?a qra 
aft gtar 1 air at fqaqra qft qaaqr 
fecaqft ^ir sraaf qft a ^rr ana - agt 
afqqr star | l 

aafcr ¥a ir wraara q:a^ aTat 
?a qg g?qqr ir rjas srgfeaf fagr^ 
aiaft % 1 'ataa-raarrar ag^ a®a’ 
afqfaisa qrt aaa gaar qqq | 1 
gqrat qq sr^r ?aa^ qar | arafar 
\**\ gtar arfgg t fq spa afteat 
?q aaar f :- 

t qqt ir ^qaa qi aqqa afqfafa 
afaa (aa^ar) ^q g«^t aa faa 
% f$m f t ’qr^r’ % ara 


arg% t far it aaat aa faa aarra 
^ f^rit agf arar g r (^53 ^) 

R. arfaqarg aft aaar ata; air 
qga % ^af qrr arga fqrar | r 
(ys 5 

aqqa ag asr aargarg t sqfag 
^ agr g far 

qta q?a if ^raa saar gt ft: ag 
faqafaarFrata rar^q if gaqrr wna- 
¥ta fznra aa farqf at gqr ^rft gaaq: 
^ rqt something must be known 
about everything and everything 
must be known about something 
ir srarrqqrta ga qrt srrasaqrqr it qrgt 
afaar qrqrft arga qraaf 1 1 

- qq^qi a?aa jqpqiB 

Language Teaching Games and 
Contests : W. R. Lee; Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press; Pages : 203 ; Edition : 1 985; 
Price : £ 3.25 

Teaching-learning of a language 
is not an easy task. It is more so 
in case of a foreign language. We 
often talk of poor standard of 
English in India. One major reason 
of this plight is lifeless presentation 
of the language materia] that never 
appeals to the learner. In order 
that language learning becomes 
effective, its teaching should be 
enjoyable. And for students of all 
a gc groups games are most enjoy¬ 
able. This book contains games 
for all age groups and language 
levels, elementary to advanced; for 
classes, groups, teams and pairs; for 
outdoor as well as indoor activities, 
requiring simple or no apparatus. 
The book is appropriately dedicated 
“to all teachers who believe that in 
foreign language-teaching enjoyment 
and success go together,” 

In the games included in this 


book, the goal is visible and stimulat¬ 
ing: outdoing others, and improving 
on oneself. These are enjoyable 
pursuits. All teachers know that a 
language is learnt by using it. And 
it means using it in various interest¬ 
ing situations and communicatively. 
The situations that bring life in 
learning a foreign language are pro¬ 
vided by gestures, by handling and 
touching things, by incidents and 
activities, by pictures, by dramatiza¬ 
tion, by interesting stories spoken 
or In print and by certain contests 
and games. 

Majority of games described in 
the book give the learners experi¬ 
ences of communicating with the 
help of a foreign language. One may 
call them “Communication games,” 

Repetition is basic in language 
learning* And it is all the more 
useful if it is repetition of success¬ 
ful and interesting communication. 
Coupled with repetition, activity 
oriented learning yields better 
results. Children cannot learn a 
language really well and enjoyable 
unless they can move about and do 
things while speaking it For that 
they have to get out readily from 
their seats. For different activities 
it is desirable that arrangement of 
furniture is varied. Seating arrange¬ 
ment in a class should, therefore, 
be flexible and instead of fixed 
benches or desks have light and 
easily movable tables. 

Scoring is a normal constituent 
of each game. It is better if the 
method of scoring is also varied. 
It is psychologically sound to give 
points for success than to take them 
away for failure. The book beauti¬ 
fully illustrates the various scoring 
devices diagrammatically. 
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Often it becomes difficult to moti¬ 
vate one and all to take full part 
in language games. The writer 
W. R. Lee provides some useful 
suggestions to secure participation 
of all learners. If these are followed 
even the shyer or less advanced 
learners will take part actively. 

One added advantage of lan¬ 
guage games is that they bring 
teacher and learners into a more 
agreeable and more intimate rela¬ 
tionship that helps to -ease the 
process of learning and teaching. 

Nowadays emphasis is on self- 
learning. This book before present¬ 
ing a large number of interesting 
and varied language games provides 
these tips in its introduction. The 
games provide ample opportunities 
of learning by practising sentence 
structures in meaningful situations. 
They also enable the children to ask 
one another some of the questions, 
so that the teacher is not the only 
talker. 

Let us have a look at some of 
the language games culled from this 
book, 

(1) Knowledge of tenses is a 
basic requirement in learning En¬ 
glish. There is a game to practise 
one use of the present continuous. 

One of the learners goes out and 
performs audible and continuous 
actions behind a big screen. The 
actions should be fairly easy to 
guess and everybody should have 
some actions ready to perform, 
“What’s he/she doing ? He’s/She’s 
sweeping the floor/counting money/ 
winding up a watch, etc/’ (P. 29) 
Points can be scored for correct 
guesses, which can come from the 
teams in turn. 

(2) Here is a game to practise 
TOT 


the simple past, past continuous, 
<but’> ‘while’, ‘whereas 1 , and report¬ 
ed speech, 

A crime has been committed, 
say a local shop or bank was looted 
recently, and two people are suspect¬ 
ed of the crime. They deny their 
guilt. They were together at the 
time and near shop. 

This is explained to the class. 
Two children are chosen as ‘sus¬ 
pects’. They go out and invent 
together a detailed story to account 
for their movements. They must be 
able to say, for instance, where and 
when they met, what and whom 
they saw, what the weather was 
like, what they were wearing, where 
they went and how long they were 
there, what they were talking about, 
and so on. These two "suspects’ 
should be relatively good at J En¬ 
glish. While they are out, what do 
the others do 7 Teacher and class 
talk together about the sorts of 
questions they representing the 
"police*, will put to the suspects 
when one at a time, they re-enter 
the room. 

(3) To make the letter-shapes 
familiar to young children here is a 
very interesting game. 

The earliest writing games may 
be friendly competitions in the 
spirit of “Let’s see who can make 
letters best”, For young children 
letters could be made to look like 
people or animals or objects, for 
example, S is like a snake; T is an 
umbrella, A is like a hut, C is a 
new moon, V is a tent upside down, 
h is a chair to sit on, d and b are 
like two sentries outside a gate (N)» 
q and p are d and b standing on 
their heads, j is i with a tail, n is 
the entrance to a railway tunnel, 


o can be a hole in something, and 
so on. (P 134) 

(4) “Wall newspapers” can be a 
good game to provide a motive for 
writing. An editor and an assistant 
editor are appointed and also re¬ 
porters and correspondents and sub¬ 
editors of various sections, such as, 
school news, class-news, sports 
news, story page, joke page, etc. 
Contributions can be added when¬ 
ever they are forthcoming. Teacher 
assumes the function of an adviser 
and arranges to see that a fair copy 
of every contribution is displayed. 

Different teams within the class 
can be responsible for different 
parts of the "newspaper’, but every¬ 
body should contribute something 
for it fairly often. Sparetime writing 
is to be encouraged. Paper can be 
illustrated. (P. 139-140) 

(5) For older children “Getting 
the full story” is an interesting 
game that gives practice in the use 
of questions to extract information 
that is wanted. 

One member of the class says, 
‘T have been reading a very interest¬ 
ing story” but gives no details 
except in response to questions, 
such as—who are the characters 7 
What are their names ? Where do 
they live ? How does the story 
begin 7 etc. Later these become 
more specific, u.g. Where did he get 
the gun 7 Did anyone see him on 
the way to the cave 7 How long did 
e stay there 7 etc. Teacher’s main 
role is to encourage variety in the 
Questions. If the story is interesting 
an jj the class advanced, conversation 
Wl 1 s °ou develop. (P. 192) 

The above examples reveal what 
reasure this book should be, 
y not search this treasure. Before 


you stop reading read this sane 
advice of W,R, Lee on reading. 
Says he, “True reading is not a 
matter of laborious let ter-by-letter 
or syllable-by-syallable decipher¬ 
ment, as if one were faced with a 
manuscript written in an unknown 
language. Nor should reading be 
identified with reading aloud, A 
reader has read a sentence or pas¬ 
sage well who has fully grasped its 
meaning, whether the text is then 
spoken or not”. (P, 112) The select 
bibliography at the end of the book 
is an added charm for those who 
really wish to learn a foreign 
language. 

— s. M. Goya! 

Interaction Analysis and Micro¬ 
teaching : L. P. Singh : Amitabh 
Prakashan, 3 Bank Road. Allahabad- 
211002; pp 156; Price 87,50. 

The present publication is tfie 
result of a doctoral dissertation 
submitted to the centre of Advanced 
Study in Education, the M. S, Uni¬ 
versity of Baroda, Raroda in 1973. 
This study is perhaps the first sys¬ 
tematic attempt to apply Flander’s 
Classroom Interaction Analysis 
System and Micro-teaching in 
teacher education to judge their 
effectiveness in developing the teach¬ 
ing skills. Professor Parek and Rao 
rightly point out that it is now 
accepted that the training should 
emphasize teachers responding to 
the pupils at the feeling level, 
encouraging them to express them¬ 
selves frankly and accepting their 
ideas. This kind of training is not 
easy and can certainly be not accom¬ 
plished through the traditional 
methods of teacher training. Dr. M, 
B. Buch in his foreword says that 
“the study was planned at a time 
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when researches in the area of 
classroom interaction analysis and 
micro-teaching were gradually taking 
shape in Indian Universities 1 *. The 
present work is based on a sound 
experimental plan where significant 
hypotheses have been tested through 
the use of acceptable statistical 
techniques* 

The major conclusions of the 
study are : (a) The student-teachers 
given the treatment of micro-teach¬ 
ing showed significantly different 
classroom verbal behaviour com¬ 
pared to stu den t-te achers of control 
group. Data also suggest the direc¬ 
tion in the change of student- 
teachers behaviour. Significant dif¬ 
ferences on the variables of silence 
or confusion, flexibility of com¬ 
munication, measures of indirect 
and direct influences, pupil initiative 
and use of his idea or feeling, (b) 

^ The significant features of the 
modification in the verbal behaviour 
of the student-teachers trained 
through micro-teaching are on the 
flexibility in interchange of com¬ 
munication, more use of pupil 
initiated ideas, (c) The student- 
teachers trained through Flanders 
Interaction Analysis category sys¬ 
tem are significantly different in the 
modification of classroom verbal 
behaviour compared to the verteal 
behaviour of control group student- 
teachers. (d) The use of micro- 
teaching and Flanders Interaction 
Analysis Category system show 
more promising results in the modi¬ 
fication of student-teachers verbal 
behaviour in the classroom* But the 
fact that traditional practice teach¬ 
ing has an impact on modification 
of teacher behaviour is also signi¬ 
ficant. (c) It is quite possible that 


interaction analysis combined with 
micro-teaching provide a potent 
training technique in developing 
and controlling teacher behaviour. 

The study shows clear results 
and points out the implications of 
the findings for teacher education 
in the Indian content reasonably 
and forthrightly, 

—R, P, Shu Ida 

Give Me a Child Until Ha is Sevan 
(Brain Studies & Early Childhood 
Education) : John Brierley; Published 
by the Palmer Press, Palmer House, 
Barcombe, Lewes, East Sussek, BN8 
5 DL London, U.K.; -PP xi + 121; 
Price not mentioned; 1987. 

It is refreshing to read a book 
on ‘Give Me a Child Until He is 
Seven* which attempts to treat the 
matter in a practical “down to 
earth* 1 manner. For both parents 
as well as teachers there is some¬ 
thing novel in this book. 

The book under review contains 
the essence of lectures delivered by 
NNEB Lecturers, playgroup leaders 
and teacher trainers for parents and 
teachers of nursery and infant chil¬ 
dren during the past twelve years. 
The author is not wrong when he 
says, "Evidence is used from brain 
studies to demonstrate the young 
brain’s potential, flexibility and 
resilience and to highlight the cru¬ 
cial importance of the pre-school 
and early school years to later devel¬ 
opment. The study supports the 
move for more and better oppor¬ 
tunities for children in the crucial 
years from birth to seven**. The 
work of many eminent authorities 
on the brain has been utilised in 
preparing the book under review. 
Out of those prominent discoveries, 
the author has drawn out twenty- 
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one principles which are applied to 
learning. 

The book contains thirteen 
chapters under the captions, ‘Intro¬ 
duction’, ‘The brain’, ‘Habits and 
skills’, ‘Myelin and early learning’, 
‘Growth pattern and learning’, 
‘Crucial times for learning’, ‘The 
gift of speech’, ‘Double brain’, 
‘Learning by playing and exploring', 
‘Remembering, Learning and think¬ 
ing’, ‘What we arc born with’, ‘The 
Twenty-one principles’ and ‘Con- 
elusions 1 . 

The sum and substance of the 
twenty-one principles drawn out by 
the author can be summarised as 
follows : 

The nature of the state is deter¬ 
mined by heredity. The years from 
birth to puberty are a crucial time. 
What is well and soundly grounded 
in young children is likely to remain 
with them. Great benefits can be 
bestowed through teaching. It is 
crucial to detect visual and auditory 
handicaps early- Brain growth is 
bound up with body growth. Poor 
circumstances conspire to harm the 
brain and intellect. The brain is 
poised at birth to learn speech. 

Further, the author is justified 
to say, “The brain in scanning the 
environment, whether for sight, 
sound or touch, is not haphazard 
but searches for clues to pattern. 
For teaching and learning related 
knowledge is powerful to under¬ 
standing and is remembered* Man 
has developed a great capacity for 
imitation and the most powerful to 
all didactic tools is the example of 
parents and teachers.** 

More mummerical, experimental 
and spatial activities should be 
stage-managed for girls. It is pru¬ 


dent to plan to make full use of the 
strengths of both hemispheres. A 
child learns from the outcomes of 
actions that he or she has initiated. 
All forms of play appear to be 
essential for the intellectual, imagi¬ 
native and emotional development 
of the child. 

The brain thrives on variety and 
stimulation* The whole purpose of 
teaching and learning is to develop 
a brain. A child remembers only 
those things to which he pays keen 
attention, A child is not getting 
enough sleep if he seems tired the 
next day. It is, thus, obvious that 
the brain which guides our lives is 
fiendishly complex. It has its own 
rhythm of development, and the 
influence of experience seems to be 
more permissive than instructive. 
These are some novel and unique 
things about this volume that will 
ensure its attractiveness and value 
as a text for aJl those who are 
interested in brain studies and early 
childhood education. These princi¬ 
ples can succinctly be stated as a 
realistic and functional approach to 
early childhood education. 

The author, John Brierley, is 
abreast of the recent trends in the 
line and is well acquainted with 
brain studies and early childhood 
education. He took a doctorate at 
Queen's College, Oxford where he 
was a research scholar* Later, he 
joined HM Inspectorate in 1959, 
He was elected a visiting fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford in 1971 
and a Commonwealth fellow in 
1979. Recently, he retired from 
HM Inspectorate after serving for 
27 years. 

The excellent and incisive pre¬ 
face to this volume by Horace 
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Barlow MD ScD Roya J. 

Society Reteeteh 
physiology. Physiology! Lebore 
tory Cambridge, indicates th 
author of this volume has done 

thorough and competent job in 

presenting a comprehensive and 
readable account of Brain studies 
and early childhood education A 
careful and serious study of the 
pages of the volume will lead any 
reader to a realisation that this is 
just the case. In brief, the book is 
interspersed with beautiful gems of 
wise, lucid and interesting observa¬ 
tions. A fine feature of the book 
is the index given at the end. 

The author deserves every en¬ 
couragement. I shall be happy to 
find that his publication is well 
received by parents, teachers and 
the educational world. Thus, his 
laudable attempt will be rightly 
appreciated. Really speaking the 
author deserves a high praise for 
his achievement. 

— Shamsuddin 
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irrwrT trr^liTr |st st^t st 
sraTfgs TS^S 'sssts STITT st 
¥rsTr’ 1 sst sfs ; fi iftsfas ISIS st 
%ft |i ^ Tssrst sr sq^ * 
sstffs 5?as I sq[ U^o % 
first sf t TSSTS SRTTTS -jftqT TT 
flTsrfra f t si| s«srqs stss st qs 
?iai%s sfr st ssar ^ t ^i^s it 
fs^nTrqf-stqs sfisr^s it jt ssnr 

ST STTtSt HS5TTJT fsST SST | | STS 

gt SS %fT st TTTt 5fif as ! ISTTS 
SlpTr ^ ^STT-S gs Sft q|% S ? 

^ST at s$f fs ?S qfr s aft #5 | ; 
sf5S jg stT att fsr st | I sir 
?Slt trsis it, ^STTt ISIS IS^IST if, 

?STt STSTTt if, stirs <J?qf if S|t 
st^ SSSTS TTTST | ? gS «M STvnS 

it sf f as ?t qrit | 1 |srt tsz 

str it st ^t?tt srfssT^t & m fisfa 
ssat | st sst sEsiqs st fasts st 
s?st I ? w ss % fUTT atst Sts I ? 
stT S^f I ?, ^r SITit |tr 
sts ir^s t zzrit | fes sr st^ zttt 

STSS ^STt STS S ^t I 

Ir^S t - it ^t {STTST SSTT 

'iiar I) istsR fssr | fs fssr-ssir 
^ stfss STSTSTTrr if fsSR TTSTS 

HTST I 1 Sif-SS fsSTiTS SSS S% 
^^ST ISTtiSSS |TT I, Stwt st, 

irsir fssR ssz srt st srsist st 
^ttitt |st I, st?s; wrsRt % p ^ss 
^ ^^Tl st STSST st st 3% ^S 
S1STT Sft ^ ST^- 1 

jTris % ^ ^mtr Jr Jr st-sn st 
^tzsT $rs ast ftren sk KWisst - 
faJrssT fast sisr?ff s jRSTqst ^ 
^H?r stss Jt tp I I ins STSTsf ^t 
'k? kt!RTTr STSTS st ST^JTSR Jt 


S^st Sfr I 3S% ASSISTTS fsnTSS 

sr sqst sts sr eras a^it -n; | 1 
‘stT 1 TFESTS it WTft STS St ZSTST 
fssr SST f | ®SSISTqsrft S|it I”" 

‘oS stst % rrstsiTt 55 - Sf I S^ 
st asm st sts st fs sg isfa ^rs 
ssr s^f st-- 1 s^ itsr str STtqsR 
?t S^t jftfsST str 5STTTT st 
SSSlt 1 Sf STS fas IfS * UTSTSTTS 

ptss ^r ars fir s^r art aaR st 
3TS ^ - tsTat st tst, afssrfTst st 
t^t, ati at tAt aqs afrst st Wt, 
sif-aafisst ss stitt aia A at t’ 
a? sts cts stst % oq^isTssst aqt 
p st it astss ST p T|| srtT 
saiasta % fs aft ss#r p st ft fair 
stT a^ at ?a ariari sr as% sts 
fasfg st r 

|stT tits st lasisr ai^ ft ^st 
| sftr itST-pSTT % STp 57 
far at ssnas st faafs pf staff 117 
St aft sat 5 f | i aqif ar 
^istsr stt ait co sqir sst fait ar^ 
t> sf-sf aftt tss aft faasT i ^at 
%s % aaTa it saa ait a=5% asans 
sstw asTa st ats ar arJr 1 1 fsarst 
ait aKms stsft Jr fasTa fs^ an^ 

1 1 wtt st sro st^ aait 1 1 p 
iRaras YJr Jr trtj% st sts %pr 
aa^t % i ss% ^ ssat if ^fisti p 
|, ‘ift. <i. st feat ? pr fearJnr 

fps sr if%.p Jr qftaa gar st 

if asamr st i gfsar sr sait fsft^ 
sta ! afe?i aTsanff si fssR !! 
stfss, stfets, ss«i^gs atr aq- 
arfss!!! as S atsrrirs gst atr 
f i ipmr st qasr ara isr 1 1 
a at% it g atT a fart st atsr tsr 
f i aft aa ?a giss sr arT 1 1 
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mart aat ^ fa* m 3^ 
fa-mk qaata | i 'T* S 
atfrmr | irk a a?f33WW 1 ^ T * 
gtakaT m imm t 1 * T 

srati msm aa q?r 1 1 R?mf at k* 

gtr jf gar ITT g?a ? ° Pqif t 1 

-?. m. famr 

msfaai s^ man at: *>?$; wafair 
wrn, araaaT; ?-*■ 68; g. 3* S. 

n^kr f?«ff a ramm if gqfrfaa 
gfaisK af?a m aYm ana mr? 

5^ aTaR tf* fa* ** * 
a?Ftaata | aaif ai=aia mi m afaar- 
epf, fora URmi at %am nk aa- 
H I U TT^T f<ra%-fq^ maa an srfafaa 
?ma isaaaT 11 akar a?^ ^ fag ?t 
at?* afiaT ST^r fa*sT ift, ga aaTrT, 
ga fal l en , afra ga srfamaar % 
a?a aaiit aaa fan «Hifaa «^il 
118 aT mta T?t |, If feTRcT mafia *tk 
^?a <it<m m < 11 

a aamft JR ataafmTT % aTR TT 

ev 

mak-ma, agg-ater am aga fs af 
fjpat jfid+nlr ^ famr f, *faa 
' q^rat s^t aran aV ga sk a?f 
?kgg^faa gRia tst at ktrfaa 
aral I aff ataa at mam irk a?f 
araka fmfafmff at iff faaRa* 
maa % <htr% aTEft ^ f 

'jfrtnr at mr aran: iff aqat at 

R?aa ga* ITR aTaf at".’ afm- 

anmatr? ?rqfqg. akr gg af? faa 
anrsar § sT^f srmrf <ftsft irk mt 
snsfr tot % fag a? gmmtft iff $ 1 
9TIJR Rgf OT¥T aggfa iff «rflRH% 
^ 5>H '?¥TtT ?ff WTfft | f*% T^T 
RTfrfRqr f^x cr T^RifT? mj -farm, 

ifflRTI I, ftvT qRf <R ?cTR m IpT*^ 

5RR fir &$l€m-$, ^nf-firat^,'« 


mn if vnrrr % 1 nfen x § 

ttrafotf fsw fft^r & «Mt ^ 
t- ^ qn*q-qTR ?> «mra 
qr^T ?f*rqn: | fir(r% srt qif^ 
Ht?r ?r WfW % ^ ^ ^^*r- 

TC it !T?R ^ ^3, *sn^ *& ’TT^ 
*ffr ^ §f W ^ w ^ ^^ ! P- 

cpj wmq: ^ffT 5i r ^fstEtT 3 feit | \ 
'ERTrTjT qR MPRPRT’ f^RT RR qff 
?qST 1R3T ^ 3f^ ^ ' 3 TT T T^ 1*^ 

qrr qsr ?f R^r | - 
■sprr ift rrtiff ^ ?aijr nfst qff/iff 
srfifqr ?r5iisr*T qrr RtT/fl 1 fq>R 
ir w^/?ri^ ff qiirf ^t *mr ^unsin/ 
5ffir v& irqft tfrr ftmir/wf it 

>nf | ?.3- U 

‘WT F^R ^1 ^T 
fer giFTT WH-^/% fa* Tf^TT it 
sr ^^rsqT/srq^ %zf ^r 35 - 
FTTFT ! ‘ 3 . \S 

fsnrar 5> rt pftfTiiT, 5t?f iff q:f% 
ir f g sr^s fqnn |, ??t w^W- 
qff 5r*^f 3 rt rfvam fqnn 

1 1 m^T, f^R, irafir, ^qqr pffr Frtpr- 
umqr qjcq- % fsrcr ssft^R % grrsn ^q- 

?f?rf ¥T rt»t^ ! ?r^ U^'i *it 
m*t wf if ir sffr sqm Eft^ff 
qrfaar ¥f sr^rr T%*fr 1 

- 

W% 

wmr vf| FR5T *T m : iff* WW ftTHT, 
wrinr, tftar%T; ?■ 3. «»; 
3;. U 5. 1 

IT? trrqrfRTf; ^ | ft? f?^ ^ 
wr, ^n« ak if ^ if wrhrsi^, «p- 
ffnrf fa^r ?tt^ irnn; v«rrqrn: tffa* 
T^quf srq4f if ^ ?ra ^ 
f|Rf if cRqft? ^ ? 1 


?q«^ qrmiT it? % f% f^f 7 

wqsff H'^TrETT-RTRrrr srk ^Tnfqrtrr % 
q;TTT!T ^1 ^fSHT ^ Stk 3f9TnTrt 

if ST^TflTTET %*5 IRTTTsff HkfsrT 
it q‘m Iff R?1f ITT THTFn 1 if % 
STSTTTfT JTTTnf *> STI3T f^f 
f?lff 7T5^ if H^fBTfr fTRT ST^ri; 
Rkfsnarr ?rf?rFr | i jj?% s _ 

qiir, trrf?T sffr 'Rnrf ?rn^- 
st 3>^ f?^ qrs^f % fe[7 ^ Tq 

^1 l 

"TTHTT «tf ^RqT *T *fl'' % irmR 

sff irfk ^fifb ffRrrir ^t ffrir 

| - ssft fjirr ^sttt 'rFrynT' i 
imrff % TTRiTT srgTT ir?t | sfr< 
srqiff q^ifr qqr irntt qr if 
* ?FT qftfTW iff | % f??5t 
irflRT & 51RTT iftf ^TFtTT ST^lR 5T?f 
?Ttrr t RTR from fara^ % | ggif 
t ff* **11 ^ air* Tft 

TPPFPT “<**$ iff «*W" stk "TO if 
*wt" kRnrff if vnR akfe ?f 

1 1 sr^a FRRra if fa^m iff *fa- 
qir a^w srk Ffufaa 11 if T mi? 
aaiff qiiquaa ^rf if aw* 
iff % TTTa-ara uf? iff sn^fa^ 
aia ut qfrair iff ^af 1 1 itoii 
a? | fir farsni aa nmt % liffa af 
t| ff, mrjfair f?r?f nfraT iff 

a<Rtfstraf iff iff sraaf wf* & sffuR 
a?f ?ta fro 1 

"FnaT uk frit a ar” iff imrf 
*f siffBaa g^' 5 :^ sfh ffiaf * 
aaira'f ftafa, afkra * sr^aataa, 
?mra * ^afaa'f iff Mim raartff if 
krtfea finn am 11 aa* mmx if 
^awrf % ^Fa-jEfa snfta, aaarwf 
*** * aafarn a*rr araiff arji 
if amna ?faf 11 aa* aa* 


^ 3^> faiaifira ^7 ira ak »t 
WT* t : 

faf iff an uff sna-ara t 
aTfra ^f q?ar irra m aax aara I 
tfn aaaf af ara ir jaft 
fa faar* aaa am gaa 
ma ^ar a?r m ar if af it miff t?t 
T fwaf at a^ aiar aar m*f t?t 
^ af ga? iff ara ?rr ^af qff 
t mn a& if afrf ^ aam 
^ if afar |, ^aiff 
3 a mnffmr amat fmffir jBja=a?f 1 
aufi if "ag^ar” iffair aiaaTaf 
if a?af, ^aft ah: afarf iaaia 
I- ?aia vtf ffRa a%a af^i a?f, 
lafft; sama gm t ag^i-mr & t 
agrTc-qfa iff if afwf sr?ma a?a- 
aRmrffa | : 
ag^aa ! 

$a mja if jagmir m ?f 
if maa if ga t?t f 
(fir ft aim ? 
gar ?t a?x 
maa af a & % air i 
;, arar mVf aim a m” iff Tma^ 
asim a?a ft it?t ai aam f fa iffa 
ara faara if irfmftfaa aaf f ak 
aam iraa if mgfair a^aamf aff 
faga & mrra iri ^f aaar f r 
|F?ra in stmaa aga g?m: gm f 
am ^aak if gfinra awaf % aa I 
fag ag |, af ms^f fag srfaka; 
gfam mrasa armit 11 - irunr mi 

arm iftf a^m a m : iffa ims 
faara; sriairir mi^af amaa, 
afin^T; gss Treat a°; 3. ^!ta. 

afafa anFfaara^gvtf-U^ 
* afagx if ai fam dk aftaf mg 
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fr ag %ate te $at smr 7<tra 
aggr art * 5 % | i sate tgte aate te 
arfaar Tag 'ter?! te tttea” srk 
k^r it ateai" kantt if ERrrftra gt 
=jte | 1 aaaa at art kaar ting 'tear 
te$ 5TF3T 7 <tt" aTtkt HI 5 !, 
atate7 (tTaTara) it ate gra te *f 
aartftta gat I 1 ’TET kfg if \* W 
ak 7t a^ate 1 1 teara t 733 a atta 
if ati kter, ana if aTfaar tet 
marfa* tt% if tercr itte te 7f7a37 
te tgr | aft ste w;Rt!T teaa if 
^iW sffc aafete te sit tea att 

3Rt3r 73t g| | 3Ttte >7.331 ftWTO te 
3 Rta if ar-a-ar faate 11 snrfatea 
tet te aia sata te 5:^ as, kaT ak 
teakt te ftram te tet te tear | ak 
agf 33, teak, aStftWfl date ^>f^?ITwf 
if afte= 3 Th g$ | 1 Sate 33 T 7 T if 3*1$ 
tet it % : 

l. 5a #3 if TTft f, 3% 33r 3313 3 

te fate ssierT | fte g k asra1 
3. 3tS3>T art 33^ 33 ^31 kk gt* 
tea if tet 3 Site S3* WIX 3tte 7gt 

%. arte te ftrtet sftr saarf! % aara 
5!it te fete gt attPT 7ta3T 33)% gq 
x <(-dMr^ fte, ate aa te 

StTSRt 77 at 33 *P37 if7T ! ! 

H. 3rt aTter krai sa> for 

33 fete 33*1 r 3 <.<gt1l ^ !! 

V J33atTk if ST3 713 te gif sit 
gif at £st3T te$ 3gf I M 
a. ^3T3, tgJTf, W7T5T sffT 3^1 
tr^f teSTT at S7t% | ! ! 

s. a afw| a tef atern | 

3gt at s>T3wr gf «t |!! 

Slk 33 3?t 3T3 3 ft 3T 3173,1 *[*te 

if sa 3337 fq7>n ff, wk 
aiit 3 ft tfat air % sfr srt 3tgt af $ 

33 T f?r &*I€ftr-& ^rk-feTT^r, »„ 


^ tfn 3 ?t 3gf af?3! 333 V 333f gf | ( 
ir ? I w=s^f 3TT3ft ?ff fimra <Etk 
rasfia 33 3V3T3 ^3 if3T7 37 ^71 
a373T | l 

jat |3fa, ?3T-3t-373T3T, SM 
Sft7 33RT ^ JTT^ fcraf 3ft ^gR 
faraja aa7 spara | ak arg- 
faa araTt faaif arfafa^at 37 ak 
|, at 7t33 w^afasata ^ ara a?gf^ 
atat f 1 akf 3 ft af?a, wtrars ^t 
aara, aga if 7araf ag aa aat^ | 
fa faam at aaa 3!% at | ak 
asrra 37 as| ^7T srf7 ?rfaa 1 1 
^fair factaf ara, gaa aal a a?gk 
a 3 at a?3ar aft ga ttTt if aaftn |: 

?. qa ^a faaat aat gaaf at g7ar| 
ait! /^faa aaat aTg?r 7g^ if 
3tar| ait !! 

r. g-a-g aa at att fa7a-ar g7 g ! 

araaTatfaaa5f7iffatg aaar!! 

V 33 at aaa at a^a 7^ar | ! 

ak aat aa^a 7 aaT | !! 
x fatfr 33 f ^ agTf gta7 at aaar aa 
f«! at! /aat % 3T7 at ia ar 
5TT3T-aT !! 

<■ aftt strata sit Tgt at faara ! 

^ a ^ar at 3333 arar at !! 
aaaf % afitfTaj aaat ^ at faara 
^ srrff ata aaka *ft7 ag^ qgara 
at 3fa faat 1 1 "ate af$ ^ara” 
^Vt-at aaa | fk| faa g ??7 sa it , 
3rgt|: 

ate sfk srf^ ^ fxiar 
agt 

3 ^ arat aai atf a gt, 

^a trta f ara> 
ag %*{ art ag x\ gt ? 
gat arg "ara aaa aiast t|" aaa 
if a*af aft at?at ak ^ata art agarf 


smaata I 1 aaa 33 ag ^argr fa 
faa fait if 7 sat a | : 
atfgat ! 

Tta 33 aat, msr staa at?a a gtat at 
atat at gtat, 

7ta it 7ta faTraat | a fa^aat aiat, 
ara it ara fa^aat |, spat srtgl 
7 ta aT3t a ag, aia aa7 araft t| ! 
ata at at g at ga ata aat arat f !! 

faarra aft srk at aga-at asat if 
batata ^ akaa stk af afaat at 
3a faaat t 1 rraat ak aaat at ag 
fasraj "arar afff a^at a at" if aga 
g^ar fa & sranfrra gar | 1 ^faar 
aaa ak a;faaT irfaat if fa aag ^r 
fataa tear akar fa at faaia k 
taa if ^raa 7 a^ga k kair fa%at !! 
3 ?a 3 r ^ anra, s| 3 Tf ak asaa k 
teit ga jfar 3 Jt 35a kf afaa; 
agf |!! - jaatq atg7 

fariant: aatarta a aaara; at at 
3333 R, aak, araaa aark, aat 

f 3 ? 5 ft-? ? 00^; T^. 

afaat it sra|tea. asaar (?) % 
wit it fatef fafgat gt arra k 
at faa ^a-saRrat ^ afa ak k a^a 
ak ^tTTfrr aiat ate atat 33 aa- 
fTar ata ak 77 ata kr, agiaar k 
afa aT aat sm aartea gfar 7 gr |, 
a?a 7 % afa at sfi 7 at 1 gia gt if 
aia^ aa 337 t srk arfgcaTiRt % ?a 
fgrat k tek at aat a tear 1 1 
aatarra ak aa7ta % 3^3 aaraa if 
faatet teara taraat 33: irk gt if? 
kfira | 1 ifsp-ataat ak agtf atcat- 
aar agar afraraa: (f pr'rs, tea 
akt k sag afaa k aat-aaaaf 
aimat % faa a gtara te»gt sr 
argk % afa sgn ataa 1 1 


^g ak if faaa; an at yk k 
?a ggat^t 7 jraar if aaa farraf, 
^ak, ^faat, (rarft ak 37 37337! 

737 37 tet k karfaat 33 ataara 1 1 
*37-33; if a^ar ^ ^fagtfaa;, 
at 7 tfa 3 r, aratte^ tig atfka^ ag^srf 
k afa-agam | 1 afar k 331 
tsraat 37 3737 £ afaaafTar fastg 
7 ° affirm faaTst aateara k 
atea faaaiffaa; aat if agf faaka- 
^fagifaa; faka agf ^fagifaar- 
atatfa^ aran 77 aaa 3737 73 
aeatfaa faaw 3*^3 tear | 
^^yiaia 3 ti % 1 ate 33* ak 3737 
tt% 333 t aTar aaaa jft 
33 jTrarfka fkaa ak g?at aar 
arte atfgat 37 irgaa it k aaf ka 
t at ^ 37 t ak 3737 $ ateraTgr 37 
Carrara srjr ar ira 1 ag aaa aia 
| te afar ^ Ttra-ftatef lr srr§at- 

3 ? 73 T if ^gf-^gf sfr 3 TJT 33 33 - 121 

teaara art inar 37 a^ ag at 
73ss | te at 5Tf71 ag teaat ^Tian 
k 1 1 aat teargr ?alr sarra 

i I St|33T7 (3737) % 373ta 37T33 

sfk sgft terte k akca gg 37a 
staara ak kaa arar-faia it 3 f 3 - 
3 tg k fafaTat snteTg kk | k 
7 T 3 !a 7 l 7 T 33 t k g3tk art 3 f 73 a 3 T 7 t% 

I 3S3t7t7!33t ’Tatfa’ I 3737 % 33$ 
srk ite, a 3 Tg 7 T, ataT 773 it aTsnram 
ante teak % starat ^arat ararata % 
faarwaa wz k^a 37 te araaart- 

^ ^ 1 1 

ga^ra if 3737 % ak 3 k, aR 
35k, Tasa ptef % aaiaT 3737 % 
atg tet 73 stk agf te faaata agar 
arm 37 te snaartTt k tea ^ t 
gqrak te aar ir agf te mfgffaar 
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afafafa, Traftrat * ana *k 

■ft agf grftfa $ $* ,sr 

anr |, %^F w ^ ^ 

fsft aTgfnn a^aT sttt aaaft ** 

%ft m ft fan t> Wm **"* **' 
ftan if ft ft$ % 5 T *> ^ ^ 
ft=rn arns alga ft Mt 1^ 1 

^n: ft nga nkT grft * ft^' 
faftnk aft ftnftft n 
ftT 3 TnTT Tlftt fair fft Ikf 

ft annaa aft 11 *rft k** 
(aifft & agfaa) ifarar % ^ ^s c+tt snr 
afft TTat aakraa ft^ 
fftT ft a ‘araT : HTTft =RT farrfftT' 
if amT % aft aRTf Tia ftft ft 
aaft-aaft amg ak aft t 1 Wl ’ rq ^ 
W ara 'IT I fn ?ft TR^a aTST 
wnr ft nRTTarat mt <FTT f*TT I I 
nftt ak nrft ^ fta ^ mft ft 
aa nTiftfaggifydl 4 HKiagr aaaRT, 

ftnTT agfta Sift, faftnTftT, %- ft. 

am, ftalm armr, anairam gaa 
ak farta ftft $ ftrgta faftngiRan 
It gaTTT gtHT l 'ftiaaY % * 
agTaggT aaam % faaif nnamaraT, 
atantnn tamrr, srarratan gaR n 
aaft arnrft aaraf ak fafam.fTaaw 
ak farera aifaaTft arnfamiT % 
fta % ORan fTRff TT ^TTfftT fiftan 
11 ra*a I, Tramgt, ftrcTsft ft aaR 
ftf *T St, a? TTIHI-M-^ST m naa 
frma Tgf TIT U# ak ftmngt aa 
an aga gift ^ aft |, aft f^i gfaT~ 
^HT T$ l aft-aft arfeaift ft 
% HT*T TT aaft Tgt-agt T5- 
^<Rr wfr srs ^tt if ^rr 

1 1 ftkk drrf % *fkt tht % w»rf 

^ f^TTtr, ‘.if 3 ft fV^TTT ^tcTT | 

ik; sft |, §rr^>r wit ?ft>T Tkf, ^ 

? m T ftrsf^/st^r-^, pit-ffr^t^r, 


^r t «^5 ■’ f ™ % ^ *f ^ 

Tit H^r ^ 1iS5rT ^ ^ 1 

ffprerk ‘?* ^r' & %*t &fiT?rf?R 
^i, ttt*t, ^r^TT |?r, ^kr, 
ipcft, sRtitrtr Tfor^T tfk ^i«ir 

^RrlTa ^ TTTST W *a?T WTPTk 
fa^T 5ffT 3tWT «rfiRr %?r?TT 

iff niR kwr »rt ?tai at ws 5 ptt 
;3n|iraT wk Rt ^ntfr i 

if r$^t ^ mgfan TRTTTTTt 
Tit «I?aT ^1 jR-^fiqn ^t THTTiT 
fir# »pff TifTfart^ 1 'zftT 1 it 
irg^f^inn tt^t ^ffft rht ^tf^TT vft 
ff-kr tufeTi ?mr?f & p; a$r 11 

TTTT 5TWT % snT-sfrTR if =hiki akT- 

at^T Tit frRi ck aawar It f%fra 
TRat |, t?t an Tf^TRaT nrt Irfna 
aunt sfe n'kr nukt tr nt 
if nrat |, snr*t si* % 
frRKTT wicRkr % farfta 

Tmft 11 'strt tRj’ if 5Rkr era 
‘arm % atT' ^lt ’tkm if nrnrrt 
TEpsHRPC Tit gaiHK nr ^rk | i 
'TikTTrat’ (fpfftm ^nr) arat li sfk 
srniTiarlt'iiiT^i % a^rrra ntktnri 
kffa | at naar (^frfT twjit) ra 
a^nnr nk arnkt namkat ^ w^ra 

tt aaar nt gar %cRT niifraTRrunntH i 

ng nrnkr nr% agfka nk gatk na 
if aatTTR nt npat ‘ftrapare’ *t 
ttrt 1 1 nrgnar nt ftimr ar^rr aft 
amt nt af?a aiar *kn TaaimTt 
^ kata if aasarat T?f 1 1 nat 
sfr aaafia % na if ?a ?^it rfk 
pftfa^ n't n^Tfaaf aft % 1 
?ta faaft’ if pa ^aa maftnti'ka 1 
ft aw-gaa if ft? aa^nf 5 fr tTI[ 
Ir ttette aft ft ar? ^ aat wTfaaftt 


sjraT ft faa*ifa ft ^?afta aa It 
a^ga nft | ft aft gft fa? arfaarfaaf 
ft aa% ftaa ^ wrarr aft ftra & 
^ftfgfTi nft ft arfan Rar 
fta naa a aa^ frft ft a?ft 
nRataar ft ^?a aaTarT ft Ir Tftt 
1 1 TTaafa? Trak, aaftsiftaia, 
gfa xraa % fan a?aT ft *aar-n«rr 
^a nr^r % aara f wk ?atftir faa 
ftEftiTiar 'gnnaTSTnTftaTiaaT’ 
arar % faaiata ft ar^ faa ft 
faaafaal ft araft 1 1 

‘ftraft' % na-^ ft n?rfnaf Ir 
gaft |cr a?aT % nfsaa aif^amrff 
nr a? akta aft aaar | fn arar nr 
aft ft Ir wfafaffta nft ara't n?r- 
faat na 1 1 ka-i; if aftaar a ?k 
^ amga fammaT^ na^faftfa? 
Trak fratakr nar % na if, ftrsT 
a?rft aaf, fnTft akft atz ^.at. am, 
fafranfTiT mft naraia f air 
f 1 aanjrana RiaR f ^>. at. ara 
#1 faa?a 'araa ft anrafan araar 
if arara’ nr qn skr-"armr aa 
gaa aiar | fn rp if aa^ ft aaaT 
I, * ifa ft f 1 grft qn afa ^ 
fnsrn ^ fnnraa ft fn *rgn safin ga 
ft Tfa aft itaar 1 ft gstaisf ft, 
aramft ft ft aafaa ir n?r, ‘ar?a, 
if^ ft aa^ ^ 1 gn ft r^a ftraT 

gat ft nra ar aaiar g i’ far. 

fna aanr n?aT ar fn ‘agaraiai 
atan aa aar at aalrrfgatftarraT 
rifa ftr t?t g t sra a? €tn ft 
aftar at rp arirar wk gan grr 
aam %ar 1 ’ amrft aara fnaa 
wrrfta | ? nifaarat ?aar fta nlr 
f fn fasar ft ft ftrc aia nr gtr 
nr Tgr | ? ^Ir naiafat nr aata 


nft ak a^ arft aft na i nu 
nft I? 

kaft if arar ar ftft aat fgft 
nfaaftf nr tott faaif arai 
aaaagft, wra ak, Tiftr agrrat, 
af. Rt'ajaTT srf7 wk afftna ft 
ft nfaanf arar ft pfta ar wk 
ft. Tiafama aft, nar anra ftr 
Ta ft aaraaft aar nfaarg 1 

ka-v if grat arar ft ngrfaat 
ak nfaarg ft aal f 1 ag aw gaaa: 
ft mfftankf sra Tar aaT f 1 
raaraa: arar % ftaar ak ftaar gfn 
^ aatft ft a[aia ^tt | 1 Ttarw m 
grft mar if narar nr^ 1 ar% nfa~ 
namrr Tifttr? stjt ft ‘arrair’ ak 
natnrr ^0 g® Tgta ft ‘aaft 
ftat ftr’ gara ak aigfan amaT % 
am amaf % arar if gfts nft ar 
aaftt afrarar, ftgga ak anr % 
faa | ak ftaa agrara ftft, anaa 
ataa, ftaarnr nirfa, «th ^ftrft 
‘faTia’ ftr ftafa? gmft agt ft 
nfaa ak aiftn ft aaRraigannra; 
nrft 1 1 

na-x if arar ak ^a r aaaT na- 
snfaft ar nka p aftnfta fnataf 
araftsag? 1 mat^'ara aft ^1 fta' 
ak 'mar aa’ tfts aarat ft ‘gra 
fnTrjr ft affa’, aaka aft ft '^gara' 
agrftar m 'afftaa 1 afta aaarar 
m ‘ftraatat’ pirara m 'ratfa if 
arfra' ak aata rra ^ ‘faariaia' ft 
aftsmff % arma Ir ftaar arfta 
anaa ak arm fan sgTra % ara 
aft grfsia aiaataa ak aaaa aft 
ar? % aTfaarfaat ft gn aat a a ra r at 
ar atft % fag ag ft gif a fra at 
nrar gt fantgirran aa, agraafta 
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*q# utfsra qrfffa* a# 

*# a# grfgai *> ft 

araarti 


i&-% gqqgrcieq* t> f®ra*t fasrr- 
aaqr, fad<4a tras, ^ 

arfatnf, qw % fa ?nre*ft) 

fn qumig q?r, a?Rrq *t aa-qrfg, 
qrw«kn+ rd<-M# qk a#a# 

# gqf f, fagif qfaq # qfafks 
gi# $rk 13 # if aa# qT B*it ^ I 
TTSfe qqa# # itgsfrqgT art azg 
aarat aragf % feanr fit*# |, girc 
5}^ - 1}®S qtl>**k»1 % *11*1 I 


‘t^Wcft’ an OT-? ^FclT aft ?Rg 
fr qga qq#, qgr#, arc#, qianf-gr 
#g* qk qftqrqq f, TSRt, 


dMIdf-gT, ^k-Y 

#* # aa? nfn, m-x *fk ^ f^r 
11 %aa area it # wf anra Sr qgt 
%w fnr fir. #. ^ |, gqg qram 

*t agt % #g mt* ?wr% fer^f 
f^W^miqq aar an #*# |, qg* 
aa 11 * f fa*an; ^ g#ar if 5T*TT sfrtff 


* qk % fqrr <fr* # qg# ^ f^ T 

5t »nft I, qgq xttft fqqq if k ft 
^ «n ft* fa gg it *RT ar# qg 
5trt I, aftf^# 
qh qimqjT it faart gf£% ^ 


t ^ *#*## % atq % , 

Writ, # 5 *. fr^ 

* ¥mf>RfT *5®* # ite#gg «, 

^S^ftqff,*^^ 

•*^«- -« 


•mf-re/a^, ynf.^.« 


P? wait?: fqaa; arc# ^ 

STamqq, *WV#, faggig- ^ 
51T?5*T, far#; 3 . U a. 

qq aft if fgnft if fqg if# % ^ 
a# a# I, m afa & %# i* qrzg. 
^■qq *t WIT qqiq qr qqif 
qfqqrq % fetr %qf if spuft 
q^ 11 ^qSf qqT?T qiz* ^ ^ 
fqqif q q> qftf feqqq fqirqqi | 
q $ qfqmq qqtqqf i q? qqq 
q^jqn % fqqf^ qi qsr if wlqq ^ 
qqr 11 ?ir ft^ft ?q qqr qqqqr ifqq 
qt qT qqtqT | i q^q qreq; ^ 
*qT-qf3 wh: qftq-fqqq[ ^qf st^k 
% 11 ftpqt Pfi?qt qqq^- 
qiqq: if it* I,, qn qqq |, ^ 
w*tr I, ?qqm t, ’srfq* |, srfq* 
*t qqiq tqf |, fqq qr qq*t qsn: | 
wtt it* gq* |, *> fqqr f*qt q*q? 
% fqqr 11 qrrrqt | f* w if 
srfq*1 if qf% qV^ qq*t qffqst qqrir 
% fqrr it* yi^r vft ?tqr qTf^q, qt q* 
5 «qr qt qrc* if | i %q qq? % qt g<? 
"*qrq*’’ if qrz**n: *t *tf 
qqfqqr qqr qrf ^fqt, fw *t$ qqrqq 
f^Tt q^f fqqr I ^q 3«q *t 
qrq**R % qrz* % qgir qq% l ‘q ( r® 1 
*«q" if ?qf*R f*qr | qh q§ ^ 
fq^T | f*, "^q qiq* *r Tqqrai^ 
^HT qqq qr, qq t fsr^qi f 8 
qr^TT qT, fq^ *1% qTH* *rqf l” 

*ff qqfff Tgf gfqf, fq*% ^ 
qiqqsprr qff q^gq qrq* finaqr t r? r 1 
qq fqq ^qfqqT qqqr % qfif qwtT q 
?t q\q qq*f qfq qn; q ?t, ^ 
q* qurar gf qq*t |, q? 
qftq 11 qrq* if *qr q^ qfcnn2*fq 
q?*t-qiq*f % qrif q^nn qqr t ^ 
q*qq if qqrqr 'Jfqtffitfq* ffqf^ 


4qr *f qf t 1 m ffqfqqt *f "?t, 

qr?q ! qqgT *t| qqqf ?%qf qm % 
qqr mi qVff *fqq*gf ?" ( 5 ^ ^ X) 
qtT "?qrt fqtr *f$ *rq fsw lit I 
gqq qq*qf fq^ *rq f* *fq 
qfir *T fqif”, OTfq qif f^ff *nrqT 
f*?qf % qqRl if ‘qfq’ qrqf qf |, 3 ft 
fq^rqq fqif-fq& 11 qrr* if srnfrq* 
qeqr if ?f q? qrmq qgqf ?f qrqr | 
f* qr s**r *?qT qqT qr^qr f. 1 qrs* 

*t 13% % qtq q|d+*TT *T aiT*<qr 

*t qnr qf q?^ *f qftfq q qr mzi 
^fqr |, qq fqqTT "qtfi" *T ''^^jCR’' 
*t “qq;" *t “5qTqR” *?qr 11 ipft 
«ill+ fsqf wi?r<si if qif* 

fq 1 ^ fSTTf *t qft qst *?r qr q*qr 
qqfq gsqr *f qfeqf iff fqwil ^ff 1 1 
f*qt qt qfq* % qnq-squnr *t 
qfq f?qfqqf % ~ f qr-RqqrsffqrqqT, 
*rq-fq*rq, 3. qqqqr qrq-ftfj, 
v. fjqff, qh: n. qqrfiq 1 smnqqr 
qr qrcrq if qT 3 **R *T q^?q ^fcTT 
qsq*f *t ^ qrff gqqnf Jqr, qf mq* 
*t qqnrir i fqtr uum ^f 1 q? *rq 
“*trq” qT “fqqn" qT "qz-qqt” % 
qreqq if f*qi qTfTT | I JRfET qT 2 * % 
qRiq if “*trq-fqr” sR?rqqf qf | 
?f, qrq if fqqrr *ff qq*l if srsq 
*tstt qq it. qiqr| qk *?qr |, “gt 
if qrqif ^ snq *Tgr ^ 1” ?qif gq 
'pq’ *5 t^t | qT qf *t f* qq*t if 
jbj T?r I, “q? mq ifi: fiq if *?f if 

qrf ? q^ qr<T ik ?r*ft if *if qi^ ? 

*if ?” q|t srrq q? q?f | ^ s*r 
*^qr qffqg I I w 5r*R *t 
if qq*t if at wqw qqT ftar t 
qq*T qqrw a ?f <tt^ 

if qqia if fafiiqa qq if *q"f qraf 11 
q*a q? | f* aiaaraar *> waat ara 


fqa aq q%* fq*5a aaqoq 
I, at qgif if =|arq *aaT ?taT | f*af 
q* aft#r *t qr farqt it* faa*q an 
qnaf aia *t *aTfq* qq % aqfqa 

*T% % %|T | rn\T. qfqqt *t feqqf 

q?5fa art arqsfhc aarat 1 1 ?a *fk 
?q aT^ *f q^r* *fqqf qi^q % hr 
<n aia* if ft*£ & aar *a 
snat ^ 1 

"ara* ^ aaqq aft ?fe & %aa 
qq a^r ^tar, ^<r«q at ffaT | 
faaaft ig[fq*r arnft q^q ?faf 11" 
ai£*anr aft ?a qRqir if a^aa ?ta 
fir q^ *5ai qTaaqar | f* qfa xqqq 
aft atfa arzaifraa aff aiffT *q & a^t 
fqqr am, at qa>rr % aaff %?ra 
% taqq aft asfq fqqqqt ff, aqif afft 
qqmq qra qr aa% qk ^qra qr 
qqra aft aaifar fair aff f 1 

gHT* *r if£-qq *fk qT^Paq q^ 
f I aftaa qfq* f I fgrft if q=5^S 
qfiraq aTsaff % qqrq % ^q akif 
?fk aaa aq*q aft qfe if ^^a grr 
aar qg fg ? at arzaan^ an arg=g aft 
f far f*# # arz* aft <aar a# if 
ja a? fqq if a? snra ar^: far ag aizar 
“aaf ?” aaT qg *aaT arqraar, ftrea 
ar shft % qtaia ar "af" f qk afe 
itaan nara "aft” f, at aar ag mar 
am* ft#, ag aaa fqara *t fqqq 
at ft ararar f arrg f qq if trar q^qrf 
aft faq grr fqq& ^g aft qkf ar 
aarai r qra fg^af aqqq aff ga qana 

% arzaff # qiaaqaan f 1 1 araifq*, 

itfagifaar, q#T arza aafa wria, «q 
fai ft qar^ f, itfara qaff aara 
a at aftf at? t a*if qk a aa% 
faana if agraar ff»f 1 ?a^r fqq#a 
srarq fgr# aqqq # qfa if arq* 
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ur pretax Raw ?> *^ft 

^ stew ^ W if snrrfw 

5tar |, f# g?t ^Rw & *nft *f 
atm wf 11 # grcxs sir asn?^ 
RR arrg w$t 11 - 5*5^* 


q mmw gt m?t: *fa*F m?gt; ttsf- 

TO ST^rfPT, qRi-X, &RT R gt<*¥T; 

H«; ?.tr. wX g. 

gftrg iFmigrrr sra fafaa aft gf 
g# (|taft) at marcia t g# fam 

fF 3 TRT-?raTTT PTfR^ 
f«T t gt WT^h gT«FR if W 55 PJSTT 
< i i 'M g# vft gfqw tar ta gftg- 

*rfc*ri^fr fffgfttraaRfgirr i gzgrgmaft 
ataaftadi, w grftfta;gT, gifta- 
ftw, *trgg at fta-taft art sam srft 
SRTTfT % W3$*T Vft at 5 ftg RRat 
I I R? gftg R#lft ^cCT, fiRaT-£SaT 
J nrr # mm i gg ift, srg 
*fh grafts ft g^ftf t fmra tan ft 
nrs tag gt ftp giftt an anm ?nta 
w «W mgrfga; wwn if ^ 
^wm mgr $g ft to gr, ^-sr ? 
* RTS g# if m # ft I 

,fn * **&* * aftft I tag ft 
^ * *?** fx *nrcmr % tt?t 
*"* 1 mnr swt ft* T ,■ (j.^,„j 

.T^?* w ***5*tft*Fa 
T^xftr, vrhrr nn 
??f- *"* «* *rfftarft^ 

TO **rt*' n Sffir gftanw 

f^r ^ ***" a^g 

rstrf^rijS' 

* *x nAfir aft 

S. ^ " *" <*« 


’IW & *tff tamg Rizf I5TfT ^ 
R? mma garft ftt | ft f Te .^ r 
5nmn *tr ?fte^ Rmr r?7 i rw 
**« fa* ^ ^ I a> if ^ r ^ 

RTR & fsHTT f scnR-RtR ¥f ^ r , 

(?■ *■ nO 

^ ??T ^fTR qTf gf^ f 

* ft* lXf5T^ Jf5T RT Rff tFTtpf fefr , 
^ft?T “PF RR f^R TR^Tffm ^ m 

f^ r t ft 'hsrf Tiff fr^ri^rr 3^ 
I 1 till* RZRTSFR #FTT ER% 
RRR fRff^3T if ^5Rtr^ % ifft 

*Tlt ¥t «B<fF ffWTR stain t y\x 
RRW SRta if I I 

‘insert Rf fttff ?rftir $, 
iff taRFft ¥F *T1¥ I t t RTT^f m *ft 
?TftR % RTR %■ RsfiTT r 

fR RRR Sr: RlirKFiF rts^t % fgTT 
RRT TgiTT I l ir^TTRsp 
sm frif[¥tr gff ?ggr ?ta-|tg ggr 
ftfT ^FtiTF I f% 3 ff%T 3 T g 
ijgr sgqtR ^ft? gggTT mgr 1 1 
Riri^fh gff ^ggr gf% gift firmr TPJT ? 
* RFgfRg:gF 8 rr: ^ g§1f gst t 
^fgr % afg^rg RpcftRfggf if 
®iifiB gff iff R^qiflT 

5fgf l 

^rfr ggtTir, Rizngrg % *it 
’Fftssig gf Tigg <ft jr «n 1 %* 
erttr gg ftftt g%F irnffTi^ 
*i3*or Tfi, |t gup ^<f if w ^ 
^RF!F sif ?targ gw grf ggfgr $ SFgfW 
hfri gigr ft 1 gf gftg gg^nr 
g?ir g^tafr qrg 11 ?gif gfgg^i 
fRHqrff, gcr|rfg ; gfTR RW-.-f ®5 * 

* ^ t 1 5 FTWT «ng ?^ r 

t 1 ^RRg wt grgggT tf\r grftgg 5 ^ 
ftaFgr^ wrgg w'ft fgWFFF 

^f gfgg ggnn gr^gr ft ft trgr g <ft 


ftr 5 ^ tat wt^ t>*fT wt RwT 
TjTfggr ftsT ^ 1 Stsg>' rt rrir ?nn; 
fg Rtfggr gg if ggrgrT % graf gft 
fPRTR ftwr ift st Rf gg> g^t 
gqgf«R ftnl l 

gtam Rgga % gtg ? 1 gtat 
gwr Rims g^TT ^ 1 w* sift wg & 
wsra 1 ggig, gftftg % gfgfg it ws- 
snfg sm rrws wf sgrf gwFjit if 
wrrt ^gr | i Riifir gg ®nf g«>iT it 
fftn 1 1 ggir e;fti tei ggrnr gg;Fgg 
ftg ^raog ggT |sff rt 1 jftit 
tat ft?fg srq^ gig % gjggf <tt gggi 
foarm rrt | t gggff itat j^rt grft 
^ wfRT wt grggtfg ggiwgt | 1 irftg 
Rggs fn Of J <it ^tntiff sjgggg 1 
Wztt ^m!TT * mv% ^1 IttW 
RRiwrani R Rt mftrT, trrr, wTggw, 
RfgggF wft sat-artat guff & 
ftwrai | 1 Rf Rggf I, wft «-g R 
F^pF % RRigiSRtfWT RR RT SfTFFfg 
^ RFETf | l Ripft ft atm SIRFI 
srTftggr gg gngg ^t Rim | I 

'wiFjft Ritas tat srttar if iwtff 
R5 ggt 1 tat mr at wtat if fg 
gsiRFgT ggr siirt, R?ff s^nggr-aT 

*fft Rfft RftF-EFT, tSRF-OT. 

RRRtfft git mrr ft Ritas # wt«f git 
g? 5 FT T^t 1 1 tat <=tri gg g? fgqs 
gft* g§t |, tar gfgg rr fprr ftar 
RRi |.(?. a. ^»o) 

gg gt Rjj rrr afar ?tgt 1 1 tat 
RR^RR aft iRggwT gg arm agfta 
ti Rtgr rtr: msm | w?g«n tanm 
gftg at r|fr gfttfta gar aft wg- 
gaT ^ftr |g ggigiftaT rr amt wi& 
1 1 gggrsJt ^ ftt« w*x ftan ft ggg 
Riggr gt spar {£ 1 t« tew aft rwr 
gftg atat Rag rft gw g^f taar 1 ?a 


srg-srg g?sr rtr ^ sprm taag-^r 
ftg stttt firm, g? gtan gfig | sfft 
RTstaf aft ama «rsi rtrt rttr if asnr 
| 1 RTpfF ! irw^ mrtRR grargRRi if 
gRta w srgFRg ftxr«r gm gg:gT 1 
g?f gt itwar rtr aifrgg giggig 
rrr srm rfr ait usta if ^rgrc mR 
mat f sfft g? fg^wtfa ta sra ^tat 
1 1 taF smr at %war at r^ sifgaar 
g?f ?tar ft gf rtr ait WRgf gggr if 

ata 1 1 Rtsta % gfa gf at gggg 

« 

js! aiTt«j ta^T ^ ? RTsat ^ ^gg ait 
gts r|% rt RaaRar t mg agg if wt 
mq, ^ft ?fe if ^tf tag tarn 
|R gt arga: g|f ft gagtr 1 gag# 
% mg war mrg gtaT ta ggga: Rata 
?gpg taan gt ggim RggF ggt mar 1 
aws> t Rgas ait a>rpt ii ftfR fagvr 
rr ftgr 1 

'gag# gat q, gt^ ^Rf gt snwt, 
gggij gta r (j. g. )' 

ggga m #sf fti ffgang^ggi 
ir aft snaF | wft 'gmr<ia ait grta’ 
at #sf tataag ggT sFam 1 1 gf 
gt gg mftg ggga aa gr 1 star 
g^gnff tat #hf tat ait m garat 1 1 
ftft Trig ta ggrPa gft stata 
< i #ct % aaggr ggaat graatfag, 
mgifaar, gifta oft snfgar Rftftgfagf 
% mg g? g?t a^aai it fgan^fa ?t 
arm 1 1 aa% % aria ^aa rr tanft 
ftftt atfaagg ait g«a>i RR g§ atat 
gTg arggi ^at | aft ^g art gftf aa 
wgggr§ sass rr^ if aift atat a# 

T^TT i 

gmigra is arf atfagta tat rr 
gang tama aa gfta %was g gag# 
ggg sgp grgaigai ftarm | 1 taarg 
if gtaaigt aiT-m tagg »aata ftgt 1 
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Ararat if argk arm ftt 

Sr to! gtaR, ftsr ft Term war i arrft 

end,4t (aiarma) ft war Eka ftt ftft 

if WTgk ft 3T9TT ftt l WM 

wafftat ft? ftt ftt eft agt Wat% ft 
5TTR ftt waft smn gt #r fft<I ft I 
qmrsm gat htthtt aa faafg wrgar 
«tt i garreter awt ft maa wkaR 
aerft Tkt ftt mm ft wqft wfawkf 
ftt afa agt ftt, TT gf WW ftwk ft 
qkftt wiffit ftt mat ft wsfftaf 
ftt TgW fttaft ft fktW ft ^T ft ERaER 

HR fftwT, Eft ftWTRT W<Tft ftt ^Ig ft 

agf w am i mm ftt mag?t ft 
WHR ag atWT l ‘ft fftft TEPTT argft 
am g fft far? war w err ft ft fft*ft 
ft fttf gwa-gwa ftt wk fttf ^a- 
TRRT |WT Eft 5 TO ftnft^TT ag E|a 
ftt*n r ara ft a|r *gar ft; wrarg ggf 
fftm *rr i’ (j. ft. ^) 

8 mPTET % aflW ft wk afta 
% fsara wk wr am ? aaft 
aftmm ft ftarm wwater arga fear 
SWT 3ft PlT^eTR aRaiaR 

Sftrrr % fft^ awra a>Tar fen i waaer 

* 'tfw <r a? era m fftig 

aa aamftt wk arawft ft fair wg 

meataia arrftt warerr ftt i 

t grarTraar, fthft wr- 
5^' Softer, aatgTEnrr ftt aamaaR 
mm am 11 fa fttt arftf % ffar. 
amTq wraa. ft wgarr gga f r 

r *™ ^ ^ t to* ftt 
rnmar writ ftt aaar graft ftt v »« 

?> ^ ^ ^ 51 i 

^7 * *"* 5> TOrrtMhwft 
***""»"* wff ftt 
v«?niErT m ernrfa aaksTfa* ?fe 

* ^ 11 fa^ 

wS '"«N.W(K-, 1 


waftf ftfira <rr m aaft 
l a?T ftf^m aft ^ 

aiTft srftr sr^r aR mTTEft | r 
^ sflie i Trer-arftV ^<aiTiEnj^ 
ftf ¥ftT tt wftmftra; an«raErT aaftf 
3^ar4?faErr aft amfsft |, sft ^ 
ft mffaErr aftT Trwta irarra 11 
?>rr fci a§lf, grr | i 5 q. 

mra ft mr ^ ft ftfft^ffta; tr^ff aft 
aaif r wt 1 1 ffta^ ftar ft sprmef 
ftanfa? ftftr Errafft^ ft spetet: %a^ 
aiw®a aft arftaft aft nk ft am 
fern i ^ra* ftta *tt ^kft ft ft? fftqft i 
^ spRnftf ft warm $rea; ft 
ftfttw araftf wseit sra^ arift mft 
tptrt aft ftlr aw i ftftftf ft anft 
aTeft ft t|et, ^ftkrT aft ?na> Tasft 
1 ^ k^rm | i maa sr^Rr a;r mr 
Tfrfrafaftf ft larft ar^i fa?ft?Err ^ 
?t aff ararar ar i 'a:ra<agig<’ aaft aft 
jfara anamr |f aama ft afkr 
ft a^aft af^rtft 11 gamm ETWTffta 
maifara; gwrgi aftT ftfftfrfftar ETeacn 
ft mftarft ft gar am 11 ^mtr aftft 
ariftfRirir ft §tft ft aarar ^fe^Er 11 
TOai^ft ^q ft Tsak <?ft 

fftaafir anrft | _ gmna;rai aiaf 

wr am aar aififaaf: wojr 

^r; ’eara 'aarp ^a qft aaRr, 
^frmftar, a^ fitaaff-U 0D0 ^; 
g-"?» 

q^irr ^a f^-at ft ga wm 
^naarf ft ft ^ ftirfts 

ft sri? f^kV amr-aiTT aft w?ft aarm i 
a;fiaf ‘?r aar *rm 

a^rfaat’ afar? aar fft waft amr ft 
%5T5r ft ft arfrFaaf fftww $ 


yft % i mrs a^ifmff ft aa? ft 
'ma', '*pt aa ara', ' t 4 ^' wftT 'mftt 
gfam" fafta ¥a ft awrfaa arreff 1 1 
fafraa aranar, af^r wk ataam 
flWTEr ft ma wift afft arftY a^Tat 
"?Ta” aiT WTafaaft ft aka ft wreaa 
ft a^ft Erma ar Egaiar a;Tefr 11 
wftat anaa wk wreak arra ftt 
er^pft ^a ft, ararar frftft ft 
amar are Eft a? a^rat aaga amranr 
aft wm Taaitj asft ft fftcj wia>aT!j 
am arreftl \ 

"wa aa ma” Efta mra ftt tw ft 
fagr f q waram aft ftfER aa; aw 
ftft ftt na; aara aftfirar a>^t at aakf 
11 aa wm ft kwRra err? ft ara aft 
waft Eiar eftfag are fftm |, amraa? ft i 
"waft gfftm” ftaf aft afftss 
ar^raV mr ww ft ar^f wr aareft | fft 
a? erara ft wa w aa aatar aREft 
| a? waat aVam^ ft argfewfEr 
aft waftw are war I i aawtaia qa; 
wk at aa Enwa arraT wTfaT | eft 
gaft aw neat aft fta i eranr aft wfwt 
aT aat ajf ft a^rft aafk a aarw ft 
wwftwpeft ftt ^gfffta area fer a| 
ar^rat waat ar? aft asataar fair 1 1 
^awat aft af faftaar | fft ft 
fagraa Eftat-ww wiar ft Er?rft argrat 
aft aaft agf, raft 1 1 ag rata argf 
$faa a@ wtaa ft ata ft ft faa^r aR 
wraT 1 1 wnaa | fft w awaar: aft 
a^ai^Tfaat sraiffta aaf agtff 
wat aa; ? -a|w ew 

^raf am nw wgifaat: erefta faR; 
TTaamrr sraaara, ftaxwt gara ara, ai 
m; g. ft« a. 

aka jam: ft ft«a ftt g^wra 


wftat arfaarwf ft g| at t ERwaa: 
fEftfaiT ft gaa a^aaa aft arar ft argr- 
faat femft | wk aaaft argrfaat ft 
aftaETT aft agw wTEft t i waat ft akf 
a araatat arr aata ft aakr ft arrft 
|, at sRT at agt ^waT - ag aaaft 
aaareaa; aererr aa with 1 1 fgkt, gf 
wk waat ft <Kwf ft aft gamft-wt 
wrraa; | aaaft wptt r ag wrarffwa; 
agf | fft faftw ft erarffttT gaftt a^grat 
‘T=af aa ara’, ft srger; ^aa; wwta 
WTafkr arfa-^amr : 'wit^t: arwea’ 
ftt agaffta a^rat, ftamT araa' ftt 
ara fawETT | wk "ERaTaa; ft ara 
aa" ft ara* ftt agt fta wragear ftt 
wt| ft aftaar | ftt wwr ft wft, waa 
arar ft Fawa afta Ttaar antar 
fkft am ttier a; w aaaw ft Errmw 
gtft ft writ, EtrfgEa ft Tiarta aa awf 
war 11 aka gare: Ena rga ar 
ffteat ft ak an fawa agft ftt faaw 129 
arftt ft ?a-faa wwer argrfaat gaft 
Tga 11 faftaa ft rnfaw "ara-gg”, 
"|w’’ t "awf w ara” aar "Skat" 
Enftagtaar ft ?a-faa gat aat ftftt gt 
agrfaar faaft ft?s ft f araftta 
Enma- faaT-ga, j^a-aiat, wak- 
aftta, aar-arakar aar Ekwar-wraaa 
ft ftta 55ft araata ET^ara 1 

faftw arniEiwg "ftrataar *na 
argrfaat’' ft wtfaa ftt af aat wra 
a^rkat ft Erka, ara? ft waka ara- 
ata aRft gak n*ft ^ 1 area;, araa; 
agt ag arar akr wtar ft asata gt 
wieit | wk amarn ft araraaT ftt 
wrata ft gaerr agar | - faar-gw ft 
Etmkf ftt aTEara (arakt) aifa 
aka ftt agar ataR ft at% aft, sp- 
amft atwrt amfftg ftt a;mt (aw), 
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5t*3 3 ft 7133 sirai % fftft (f**nft 
fftaftt 3ft aif ( 5 * 0 , “aka fis^t- 
33fff<ir'’ ft 'ftfear ftftt 33 3333T1 
(3731*5; ft 313 33 ), wnMtf'Tft aft 
531 *at-tft % ww St aaft Sts 

U *1 *1 Sit* r*> a ft 7 371131 %t a3*ftH 

35331f* ( 333 ft), 33J3 % §F* 3Jf!T3 
(a^af 53 arm), eiteft a^at tt ft wat 
ft 3ft astftt aft faar-fwrf* 3 aftsft 
a^at an srmanr (faaf aftaiTr at* 
315 35) aar fwata ft ijanaftaa sar 
Ttawfa pit % swrf 3 ft 31*313 

(ft*3t) 1 

?aft 7n%f 3ft ft aiftt srrftar 
aifUlt if *1*33 § 31* aft £3 & 3OT aifft 
33 a<3 3i*ft | sift fa*3* fwft n't 
^3 *t ^ *7lft 313^(3 pI-mciI t ft 
33 ft fumr 33 ft^nr w-ttt 331 1 1 
*rft 33f 333ft 3§3f%3 3!fl3t: "3fR” 
33% aiaia-i* % ft it tr^p 3(737 33 ^rf 
130 | sift 53 3131 ftt 3133 if ftfft 
3333 fenf | ft I ftflT 33t ? 3 *TT 
%W *33133* *33 ft ft 713311 | I 
ftrftt 3*ftt 7T7ft3 f3 353 33 3*1* 
3%, 333t ft 3*3* ft ^fpft 3 ft 
|ft3t if 3C( *t*% 33ft W fit 1 

"TTjSftf qf 3 ftt 33 " 3 ft fmr 
33TT% snfftfr gf if *rift ft m 
**$ ^ftft^f f*rc**| f ftrg ft^t 

3fT3 313133* % f^Tjf ftf snf 3 ft^. 
fT*T 3fftt aft gfftm ft snfasif %t 
53rf 3ft 3f *ft I *33T*3313r 3ft ftt 
3ft-3t^ af?3 33t q?3t 3T T^f | ? 
33T Stm 33 733T33* ftvjpr jpr ^ 
3ff f*331 3Tf3T I 331 ft Jr^twlf % 
3RT3t 3T3:3ft & 3331 ffqr STR ft 
T33T3Rt %t I 333 53 1^3 
33T 3fT3 *33133* fft 33 *3«r ft^r 

t 1 “ faltft 33f 

*3T ^Tlt-fftTHTT, ftt; 


mft ft W*ft W : 3133 fTfr; 3 ^ 
3^3,33355; 5-3. ?oo; 5. ^3. 

*13*313 % 3lft33 3?f33t %t 3rftfr 
%t %r* Sf WW ^33> ^ STT3 %t 3ftfr 
apt 3 ft f*3ft Stft 33% 3f*3 %t 53 
5*rR if 3%TT | 1 3f rft m*fft3r % 
^3 ^ Cf3f 5T3t3 | 33tft *13*313 % 
IT 3 33 337ft 5lft3f 5lt *3 s 3-33Tf 3TSlf 
%t Sf 3f%f33i 3ft ^?3 3*3T *3 % 
3*^3 ft3T 33T I I 

333 %t 317 sfft 33% 33*ft 333 
% fft 3T3*3 333 sfft 3%33 5fft 3ft 
33 353ft 3t 3rft3TSff %t ffftqfltq 
3^33T %t SI3573 5lft3r 3T3t | I 33 
353ft % 33R3T3t ft*33 %t 5*3- 
533*3T pftffTJT % 3T*3t3 333f if 
fwfw 33T* 3313313 % 33t3 | I 
iftt 3f33l/ftft ft3 Sift ftw 333 
8/3 3 3331* % f53% fI3% % f3-ftl3/ 
33 353, %Z, 3c3*/ft3t 3t 3*f 
*ft/3f sjnjrsai 33 333 |/3 ft 57*711 
33 3^f ft*t 3:ft31 ! ft% 333 33 
SJK3t 33fT3 ft/53 31331 *ft; 3*3 
*ft I (J. (Vi) 1 

tftl 3fff 31* 331 *W | 13ft' 
% 3ft3 733131* 3ftf+Vlt* 3 T 3 T 3 %t 
3f3313t %t %33l 3K3Tc3, 33 Sift 
3f fft %t ^ft3T 73331 | I *1 fft ft 35 - 
^3351 *3* 3* 3*3 %t 3^3lfs3 f*!3T 
t “ ^ff 333ft ^3 ft 3ft t %W/53 
ft Tiff W tr 31 I 3ff 3ft w/firt 
ftt f31T ftf%3 t 3f 33 f%3 53T ft 
3W3T t. Ht/f 3 %t 3313* 3 t/ 
3ft'33ft 53%t/ft 3t *ftf¥l fft 3 ft/ 

(?• Vf) I 

f^ftTg’ %3 %t 313 *fftt % 31533 
ft 373f3ff3 33133 P 5 3 ft* 33lft*t3 
% 713 %t t3tf%3 31*ft 3lft *331*3* 
^ ^3 ft qftrgf |tr | ftt 5^5*13 %t 


5rft3isff %t 313lf*3 f3731 %t 3133 
qrftrll 3131, 331 t * ft ^3*3', 
qT1 jT ^3t 3t* 37q', 'Srft*^', '53 3* 
qpft’ % 31*33 ft 31 ftt 3 % 

fa*rr 333 3f33 *t | 1 

trrnr 35H* %t nfftnftl q* ft33i 

%t list*! fewRlft- “3**3Wt3 33T3% 
33iaf 37*3 %t* *T3t?313ft 3131 53 
^ ?rft* srnF1351 5fl3*l 3313 %t 
W3Rf f*3fftftt %t 3313* 3i*ft % fft 5 
J^rfi fft31 331 11 {5. **)" «T- *3Rftt 
%1 Hfwmft ftt 531 33ftST5l 3133 sft* 
®33fl* % sn*lfft*t3 ftt *331 ft ^3 ft 
fftf33 31*31 | - 'ft 3ifft31 31*31 3ft 1 
fftl33T f t 3f 33ft 313 3f3ft 3ff I 
ft ftftl 3331 W: 3f31 f’ (5. ! 

31. *7rrftt3 ftf3f!3 33 33', 'ft 33% ft 
33’, '333ft aft; ftt331 ^3' 331 

'3f333 qftsft’ ft 7HE33 ft qfftas ftai- 

o 3 

f*31 f3331 33 fftaff 317 ft *1 I 331 
33%Wt3 f331*313 3lf33Tl7 3*1X3 3*t 
ftft *| t”"“f*7ffft 3T*t fft*37ff f3:5IS3 
J31* *t I ft*t 7W3 ft 33%t 313 | I 
f33ftt 333 3fft ft fft vpil at 3f" 

(?• ftft) ' 

gSfT 5*31 3ft ^fftaisfi ft 3I33ft3 
f%3f3 3ft* 3T3lf33l 3313 ft 3H333 
333-*33*31 ftt ^*31^, 33-«33, 

5lft373-3*tftf3 J 313 3133ft ftt 33*3 
f*3fft, 3331T 5'^l"aif 3*133, ?3T5I1, 

ra?nfi*T-33, siiftt*!, 333 * 33 ; gsn 

I l ‘wwtffT 3f*ft3’, ‘%33I ft ’S3 1 , 
'siffsit 3ft 3131’, ‘*t5Pft %t TIfift*’, 
‘Slftt ft ;j3T3 3ft ftftt’ 33T ‘3I«t *t 
^f3fl*l' ft 7*1*33 ft ?3t3 ft 33*3131 
331 ft fa333 ftt %^tf3i3 fftai 33111 
531 airaiff ft 313 33*3 33R3f 3* 33t 
31*ft 3I3t 33T33mft 3* «4tW5i ft 
fftai* sra faift 1 1 


UTrfpST 5*331 ft fti*31 ft *13*313 

ft 31^33 afftnft ftt 3353 am 1 * 

fttftm *tfe*w ferwft 3ft 11 

ft i** 33 7fer't7Tr fttffta ft *fr | fft* 

3t *R*3T3 ftt ff*at 3lf3cri 3ft ¥133^ 
ft fftq 13 lairPltTT* 3I^r33l *331- 
3l7*f art 333ft ft fell 3f 5*331 Hlftt 
33331* ftcft | 331 713*313 ft 31^- 
f331 nfftftt 3ft 733 lr3331 ftt ft^iFfia 
Hf 3T ^1 3*3T | 1 - *ft*T ‘Waf 1 

ffTTft 3ifT3t : (5.37* : 3. *tft5T573; 
5Cf3f3I* a^iat; 33133, 33 ( 3333 * 
3T*Rftft3, 33t33-^oftoo(; f. 
fault; 3. *- t$.w; g. 3. 

3*53 7131*13 if 33f3 ft 7*31* 33*ft 
315 313Tf%f?33ft 33! aft >ft frfftrfftrl 
f%3T 331 | t ^33ft *33nff ft 

qtsft * 33 ft ttaft sit* ifa-iPift ft 53 ft- 

fwrft, 3313ft ft Tfft TTia^af <*3 31351 
faf^3 fwrrf %t nftaa-fafiaa f3i3i 13J 
331 t I TTTRlfa*! 3l**3isff 33 f33t313 
ftt qfwffta 11 7 ihj3i* 3it ‘ata^’; 

aaf ftf 'ftFa* 1 ftt* 35^ 
ftf 'sofa toft' im 37 a*rtf 3 3313 31 ft 

'|*3a>' 31flf33t f 331 qtaft ftt* 3t 

qtsft ft *p3-fft7fta 3 ft airfaft ? 1 'atnn’ 
ft fftn 33 anna 3 ft 7n*raT 1 1 3ff 
fwfft “**(%*' 3 ft *ng smn arracffait 
ft 37-3*333 ft 3f 3t713ft sft* 33ft 
qfft TRtf* ftt ffaft 11 'siTfa f**^’ 
ftt at a^iaftn c a i a*aft ft ^ifa* *33 

3ft Slf311* ft T73lfr 3151 ft JTB fttft 
<Mt | 1 ’5*3**’ 3>fl3t 5*T3t ttaft 
sit* 3t lift ft 313f33i 5*5 %t a^tf 
35*171* 31*3t | 1 

qRt-wfr %t *N firaai, safftsnn, 
3t33*3* ft *t*r»71331 ft 33771 J 1(31 J7*t 
ft afta ft 7*35313 at* aft*i 33 *m 
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r3RTR Rift | R>T 5 tfe ^ 
ft era meferR eft ft eft f 1 
'ge ft ftrfeft ir feere' (eftefirff) 

er^Tft if RRIF^RT nfcT FT fewer, RF 

Epr Sr tir feeier fet ft ftft S *tft 

qflft'Tfe’ Sr r^P^fr ft RFTT % eeftRT- 

RrgFRT ir RfftwR eft ftR | I eft 
ft efe-emf ft fetter ftee ?fe & 

gfqw sreeft're sfirR | I i*z % ST^r 
5ft enft fftfa ft fee fefte ftr 
W?ft ft5 ft efemenft gft-SfeR 
3 itqea ftee if fee sent feeeeR 
Frft |, e? ee eTF-ere ftft fY 
fewer | er^rft 'ftre ft ftft {rrYr 
Tim) if \ ?e erfrfrft if ermm ftee 
ft RRWft eeftefR ftft ft neft 11 
' RH i Hea i' {TrnrRTTlfenem) sffe 
‘fert ew fte‘ (feeftR) Fsrfeei 
srae eft eft weir erne were ft 
feefe ft tftfefr ftr> 1 1 ‘ReieesT' 
132 ft nter ?mt eft % eft if fteerr 
HRier ft eraer if e? wtrt | irfee 
‘feft wnft’ jf5ne:TRFTRera{£ i 

efe-eft % smmf if ft 

feefe fte5 mfe; % sfte it ftet 11 
fterr mffe f! err erft ft 5ft ftRT 
t ft ef rtt qfe ft feferRJt i qfe-qft 
% fte tw ft nr mfm ft wqfiefcr ir 
erife ftr ?Y eft | ftr qfe-eft % 
rraeft if wfewwnf w^qe ft wtrY g1 
itfSHiK 5i fefterrmF ft 

eftft | Ffft 'eft emt ft rrtwr’ 
(5errft) i qfe ftr eft ftwr % fte 
ft eft frwt fwe% qfe ft 551m ft 
eer |, ft ernee fter | fweir efa- 
Hcft if gF rrtr ftr ewera-er eer 
ft wtrt § ) rwt 5 ftwr en efw ft 
Pst & eef ^ fftje ftefe % 
Rgf:q 1 1 feft^ femre ft ‘fft % 


j:ft fT^r’ Ep^rft rr % feftft TT 
Rmrrxe |, feeif Mefteer fer % 
5TtqfR ftee % ^RTe if 'gft I I 
^rft 'fftfeff' (yftTMftm) ft 
5: REJT q?ft^q if fteft ft^e 
#: eft tt e?qR feeir ftefe ^r feet- 
tr qmft 1 1 

ft^?T qfrftT if fefe'sr ||Rf % 
ecqR eftr eig^ftr % err rtrtr 
ffRT ftr ? I fafteT RRRTe ft [ Rq% 
ft qft rt' qrfrft ft qfftrft % weft 
feftir ereift ft gsTTiiT qrrft 11 
'Rfaw’ (erenrere) ^fift feer % 
Rm Rfee if pct ft5 % 
srtT ft e| q?ft ft ffRT if Rfftnrn 
e=5ft ft qjRT | 1 % e qrfrft qrr *rrf 
‘^ft ^ftft ferr ftftf % qw if 
eft | 1 TiSrerrie ft ‘Rem % srfte’ 
etftft qn ‘#’ ft «rfe 5r eer Rem ^r 
fte; eft ef Rrer 1 eefte fe«r 5 
Rqft 'riTTm’ ftiift if eif Rfe emf 
^ r^% ft ewtT fftrr | 1 

eetiT qefeRt err ‘Rgreimt trrw' 

em % enrfe^ 5?ft ee ?Tfti 

11 ‘enr % era’ ififrft if rirt 5 ^ 1 5 
era rrrr Reft eftfseff - em r>t 
irm ipr 5f ftr eem ert ffteee 
^rnrr 1 1 'qfete % <jrft’ (^er rtrt 
fefR) eiefte 5e en eere 

I 1 et efT if efer ft stptr eefft 
^ gftrrar ft ‘%?n’ 1 

eife^mrefee ftr ftq;^ eerfmfe 
qe Reftqie ft 5 ^t stt e^er | 1 ?e 
siqiR eeft qfT5?r % srfe RfaeserT err 
rtr rpfrfeft if g^r 1 1 efftre % 
Rf« srfimeref, tereeift Rfr rpr- 
fefeier ft ^e TfTffRf ft ermfse 1 1 

ete ft?er ^itt if rt eir jes 
efmrftfftff 5 ^5 ft 5 fft ft jrft^ 


rrt fewqr/ftRt 5 %, geff-feemr, Vr 


Sr fee fR? feer | ee% ft erf 
erf ft eemrft 5 Ree if ferr 1 1 
'ipR fex^ %' ^fift ftee ft efftir 
eT ft mref ff feftT-|ee TT^jqrft 
ft eefamr gei rr erer | sft erne? 
emeer ft fem> | eeft erw eft 
R^erneT | 1 'feifie’ % eree ft 
ef fe^eer | fe emer ee reer ir 
ercfme Rm trtPrt tfer 11 

'sr?ete’ ^fref 5 ?tor ft?i 
eft eeft ft eeram eft ftr 

§ 1 feet eeefe % fefte if feef eeT- 
fee; fe?f er eefeft fefte eer efeei 
eeerr Rftm x%r | r Rem eei ft 
‘ftft erg’ erfrer if Rft-Rft ftrft 
if erfr Feerft5 ee fefte em5 5 efte 
err Rrfter er 5ffr | 1 5fts emreT 

ft ‘rr ftf geere e eef’ erfrft if 

R^iavii?refT ^tr 

fttffTr ¥T ?feee 1 1 RR^ft Reer ee 
f«i eererr ee Refine ft? ft ftrefe 
ft eeier =nft | Rife fee ft! RTfe 
gReeRteR r ft t eft 5 erfrFeef mfer 
ftr tt5r ft efsREr efemfe strtr 
errft | eft ie5 earnse-amsT pe if 
eieifee; fte ft effeftet fter | 1 
m5e fteer ft erfrft “ftR ee fee” 
Fefeeftie ft em erfft f! gtg m 
Rfere emft 11 ‘ft feeft eft |’ 

(TrereeRe feeTSf) erftft rrr feme 
ft er^Tft | 1 ftftrr RTfter ft ‘e^Ri’ 

q^ref e^e % fte"f Frrr ei. ft fwrt 
eee ft eier | ft ee ee;e if qntft 
H %fee feerg eeee eiRT-fw Rft 

ir erre if erft 1 1 efeRne fte 
fte Reft | 1 ^e eerrr ftr emi- 
TRRTRf if trtwrn 5> tfe ee if efR 
feft? ft exeRr ge e5ee it RgfR 

ft 1 1 


erge: erge eeme ger feefte 
fgm erne 1 1 ?e ftr* 5 ft 
Rftfeef % 5er q^er^ er ee:5 f 1 
rrt 5: fte-ftfeft % feq R5 eermr 
Ree^ft | 1 iftr eem | fe ?e eereft 
ft feft e 5*f5 % enter Teen eermn 
eee ft eere 5 gt | nerfe etereer- 
sreneer en fR tfem srfte | i U's^ 
it vx eeeft err eRR efgRfermT gf 
Teen ’rfeereer ^ \ 

- Rifem sreffeer 

wt riri |: eTfeft erer: sr: 5e- 
rpr srenerR, ftfT ttfrt, eegt, 
e. vat; g. e. 

“eer efe <t?rt ftr? if ft, 
eTfeft ereT ft ge ^ T efenm eefee 
| i ere wet rrr eeereteer ererfam 
eem, tc treem, ftftf efre erif 
5 rt, ftee>, eftqfe, RewfeR eeent 
el+mift, fete ftr ft tor, 
Rerefte emer, fef, srt r>t eir % 
eftS ftftr rt% emeef eere ftt g?e- 
ertr efeRe ft Rwer eefere 
rrserlef 5 eft fe^R % em eTeer 
err tft 1 1 ftr ft ee mre rVt eemr 
% eemg RTerft feft feng RreTft 5 r 
pt-i£sqe ft ftn r 5 n^r ftm-er 
fefesj ee ft t?t | - ?w eft Rerefte 
nmerrft & em, ftfee ftr rtr 1 1 
ieen fte ?e tfmm ft erfeRTRf if 
eraer ft ft rtrt | 1 eeft rttrt ?e 
erfeem if t fe eere Rfr femet % 
eerft ir jJsft Ffeer ft ft! r^rtr 
eft ft eeft 1 

"erfeei ft eTeTfeenr’' fteer ?e 
rferee ft rf erfen ir e? eeTfere ft 

ft etRT t fF TRRT RR 5f rFr ft 

rrft ete ftr effe |, e? *pft ftftf 
ftr eeft g! eft I - 
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5^ 5^ rereft/ftg ft fftiraft reftfraf/ 
graft ftferef—-/ret$ refrem rere 
T'fft 5Tra rereT Tlftt | 1 refttfftft 5ft 
refrem |/rere frerarer % refg % f%*rrO 
ftre/rnrnfsrrerer reft rare qre/rer 
fe>? ftt OPT ftre/freft qfre 5TTcft | t 
gtret ftt ft?T ft fttfe sfiftfe 

rerfftrref reft failure raqift ?ft frarerer 
ret refftre ftt regf | i qre ^ 

tjraft % resftr fftftft ft ft rere 1 1 
"cR ft reft rare” +(ft^i ft ft qrgftf |;~ 
^ Fran #ct «n sft 5*rft are 
frer/re ret? fraft rer rarer, srrft re$f 
^?t |/raft fttreft at aff ftft/ 
^Vt raft srraft ft rare are/ 
rerft rer men ret re$r ftft/ra ft reft 
arasf/fft wt an 1 raft aftra aar'a gt 
raT 11 

"a? fcr Jut |" - refrar ft raret 
a? qt*T reh ret resr^t ft rerre srare 
St I- ^ 

^ ftrr ft?I |/regf |OT7T jftf ft 
^rft retrerrer t/retr rarreft, faftrer graft 
ft ftrfcref rem Tgt |/— 

a? ftn hr |/regf rerratfo ra 
afta-a^ <re/refrar regft fraft/rarre * 
Tffft ft srerfra-fttre Taft f 1 

are: reret refirarrreft ftt rrrerefg ft 
^ fftrrercreT | rek re? rerarerg | - 
ftw sftr rare rer trrereTretre restr 
amft 1 rat raft ret re fc, qre raftre rerre, 
trftm wra ret ramm ra ft srarre 

ft, frereifrere, ren rere rarer regra 
. rer rarem, ^refft ft* ft* aft, 5 a ftft 
a^ft gr srfre ftreft refrarq | 3 ft 5 a 
ft frafere gtft gft gftaa graj tftr 
are:-arft: <gra gtret gf regrarer ft 
aiarar grreft rer fragr rerreft $ fttr 
ansaft aft raq oh ftra remft g 1 gq 

w 5ft, ^nt-ffraHre, 


arfaamft ft fra faftafi^ir arrafr^, 
nrenfra ftVa: wrfaar aaia ar fa^rqr 
|qr |, a? fire sr^aref aft srarafttftt 
aff | 1 q^ arrafftar qftT ararfifar 
farear aft a?rft raamt afr arT afaa 
?aft fra^T 1 1 

?f. grfaftt ran ftt areata ftftq- 
aTat an Tvi + a^a ^araa^ ^ 1 amtr - 
aftsr an ga;re, fraft f 0 i aft q^ft faanr 
an ar>rea farer re, are aft, aaa^, 
anaarffta: aft, srere, Tt«? aft frsn- 
atfft nria faaaft aa aaft a§at araata 
aftaaraft ft afaaiq fast | t 

ft waft area sftT arfaafe aft saar 
ara rarat | fa; ftar ft affta §ftft areft 
aftf aft arar-gftsaT raft at are a?ft 
?t areft 1 

ra aarea ft ^ a>facna, 
ft^fftaft ar faarft rare |ft aftgft, ^ 
| fraft faret ftetTa aa;gfaaft art fftaqr 
far | 1 sarrefre, aft gTfaan, ntg 
ra 5Fift f, aaft qqft ati aaaftft, fare 
raft arft raft arfa ftat arfaare 11 
^a a^famaft aft aiar, fftfa fttr 
Sareaar aft ^ a^ft a^ am, aft 
are a^rft ^ aiftaft 1 ft raar aft arg 
atr ara aft afaai a^a ftaft | 

^ ^ "farac" aft ft 

1 1 nrarata area aft faftafaftf 
atT ftrerearaf aft m^fft waaft ^fa- 
*aaft ft a;arere ^ra ftt ?ra <n: afT, 
faare-raraqrft reT <rt gt faffta 
Farer 1 1 ama ft fareqr ft are^ 
% arrqr ?aaft ^faare raaft at 
fft ?t ^ 1 ft a^ft-ar^ft tt mnre*re 
ra;aa ar rarrea; faare ftt-at sretfa 
at ftft aaaft 1 1 a:faar ft ftftrar an 
at aa;a ?taT arf^q, frare m rea 
aft at ft^taar ftftt arf?q, a^ qfa 


raat aifftwraf ft fa^T-aft srraft 1 1 
ftarea aft f ? ^facrraft ft rea ftar 
gaT | 1 ftar at aff | % gr| arfa^r 
ftt arerea an sna ar arera aft 
ag aaaa: farere-qiaaqr ft ma? ft 
aarqr gt gt aar 1 1 

?a arena ft graf ata ^'t€t 57fa- 
arat ft aaftfre reaa-fmj qre i\ |, aa: 
aftrer^a ft afare afea ah Harare 
1 1 ftftaaT rer raa at reft qfre 11 


rereft rear at afra an^aaa 1 1 re 
reFaaraft ft ^ fraft aa reran? faraft 
rer ^rea gm | reft refaaT ft aa maaqr 
ret aga reft 11 

jre faarreT re rersrafa ft area 
ft farareftre ag regr rer arerr | fre ag 
are^a aiaifrere? artreTT ret ftrea fiag 
arern?are raar 11 rearer qre fare 
rega ag at | fre reaft treat arer? ret 
tireafare artrereft agft 11 -Tt.n.reratre 


« 


ACCOUNTABILITY 

Today that responsibility is hard to pin-point, and 
we are witnessing a decline in collective responsibility 
throughout aM levels of politics. For education in 
particular, the consequences of decline are far-reach- 
ing....the actual accumulation of power has been 
gradually falling into the hands of people who are 
neither elected nor accountable to anyone who is. 

—International Review of Education 

Vol. 33, No. 1,1987 P. 23 
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^tt qw Sf ?rt^ | i 


PATRAKSH 

(Readers’ Views) 



=tot torr Ir sR-.-tor, to *f 
*ft xrorw tor tt '5«r+-f5ra nfnt^r 
^ <tfT i ^ jwrcro 

sftor ^ srpto sift 5T'Tffr ^i=ptY 
% tn^m ?t ffx^r, §tor 5t ^TOto 
™ *f <TT3^t % «njy x^rr i pixt ^ 

?fte^ jf 5FERtf =TO Tf^r, jTaTT 37X- 

5R qx w, f^nsfr 
sifiSW *f jr^qrf q?T tor, fen 
TOT 7 to fqtof ^ TO t TT^r 

?t %?ror q>> qirar ?fe & tc n to^rx 
^tot w^pT into *FFn?nv wi 
Tt to 5 TOTX $77 ^fTTTT XXT *p|RT | 
fafto ?fe & q^q ft ^T gq 

?T STJlT^t to STT^- tor | I ^ 

ftrsref, jRrrmJiTswf ^r to* g> 
| if( ^ftor to to *TMtj toqq 
Tnq^ qii'ii ^j^ctt | tor 
^ q wfhA % fair irto to faqr 

^ ^1 1 - *gt tosrxt 

^^rar, xr. ?. qr. fa., 

STOTT (^ITJT) 

sm ftrsrer srr 5Rr-»rrq, to ssrq; | 
^ - totoffto qn ‘Adult educa¬ 
tion-progress & Problems’ a«n 

** TT5nm *** TfT 'jFcr^srir' I S% 

film to srofir tox arorn? to% ^ 


TR Trtosr-WT frur i ton $xrf fton 
| 1 sfte ton % fTPT TX W TRTO to 

% sror to «fto ^ x^r |, to % tomft 

TTTtof to 5ft g[TTTf 517 T|t I 

WTO ITT? 3TTTT t<fTOX f r"'Txmm 
5FT^ TTqqrr ?jtt qftornr sfto i sfts 
ftrsrr jxtofto qnq 1 1 toTTifto 
ftrsr ?T srfto ffe r 5rto, mf nVx 

«nr & TTTEq I n| qq* c^p q qff jft 

ttotst i ton sn qr ir?r ^trt wft 

ST^iJT 5737 ^t, srtf fnsror ^IJTXTfWT; 

I 5TT TOT-tor, ^ ^T^TT 
ya 7ftrto i 

7TT 'jRTTfTW’ 5T5S[T Rgttor 

%^r 1 1 qr siTsr gq ^toff ^t ton?nr 
jTT^tof <t (nr TO feft i tttI: x?ft 
jwrnnr ^t wm, =7t? §t 

S^t |t TTcft I jtol if TTTO^xt TTT|?TT 
% to ton qrTTff 7?t mat sjwr Nirx 
^?t | ntx n'fro't T^rff ^ 
3Rr*TTT7TO!T5fff % SPOT? ^ ^t aft 
tit i arff aft | eft ^ft jrrrt 
ttarar t tut ft ^ far^: tonu aft 
srratoaTnt if j^thttu nafafx ft i 
ait toft ft itw U5§; tux ^ sftx 
trxTjTrarift 11 - sftxm amt 

!TErT ’> ^■'J-RT.ra., ^rafxuraTs 
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eitnining New Directions for Women’s Education 


V 


\ N 

Womcto j 

Don't lee the changing times 
the changing technoloy 
mean technology changing hands 
p Don't lose yonr grpund in the game ^ 
they call "developm^i" " 

Dare to demand education that is real 
employment that has rewards 
engagement in life 
effective voices iiuhe future 

Take hold of what you have 
of what you know and do already 
keep it 
caress it 

cultivate it ” 

Call improvements to your comer 
Put a progress in your part 

Capture innovations and"invent ^ 

ft / 

Crush ways of learning 
and strategies of work 

whiclj^it your options > N ^ 

Beware the tricksof ^training for women 

special pfcj«5ts % \ > ^ 

deceptive education 
token extension 

illusive equality ^ 

.that starts and ends at home ., Vx~ 
as housewives v . g 

"having little or no opponunity to v , ■ 
to active 1 y engage s 

enthusiastically participate 
in all forms of social and economic life'* 

Don't he trained ( taught* educated . *. 

to occupy yourself with trivia 

the "toy" development 

of household trappings 

and the things they call "women's work" 

yet ridicule and dismiss 

in the analysis of "rear work 

of man-hours 

and man-made definitions of development 


Be cautioned against contrivances 
(in the hand craft* needle craft... 
mothercraft* childcraft) 
claiming to refine your competence 
crown your role while actually 
crippling your potential 

Go forward 
not backward 
Be hold 
not building 
Seize time 

Seize training opportunities 

Teach yourselves 

and set your own horizons 

Take note 
Take care 
Take courage 
Take hold firmly 
of tools 
and technology 

Take pan fiercely in the future 
Take stock of changing times 
and take on a stake in training 

Be all that you can 
> ^ and all that you want 
■? >v A decade that you want 
4*0 our day has begun. 

t ‘7 
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qRSRT ^ 
^sqqqfq faqqjR 
qff^TT if ^ R*ffq 
*ft WRf ^ ^R- 
p^r % qRt qqq ir 
fafirc ?«th t|tTT ) 


1966 if «r*qf % 5r. %. ^ f%^^rT if- 'T^rifa 

“rut qrw” t ^fha^ <r ^f % 5TT^Tq qq f^^TT 

sft qt. q. sfa ^ ^qqrf srfenTT it srqrfq^r tftqR q?. thrt *0?^ 

5 ttt?’’ %. 3r. qtq> srr? q qrr qm ftsrc qR*t qq qpsftq ??R tt fqfar^ 

*«TR ^RTt i ?fR *TR^ %% ^^HT=TT *t ST'fa f^T I 

mqq srqf fn <ti < ^qrq sr^q tt^V, sRRfaffq q^ ,n? ^3 
srt qqqfqqf if *rnr ifoR sot srfaq qn^t q| i ?R^t ffcflff 1972 q 
Tr^q ?rfacr qRT = 5 t^r^; 1975 ^ srrfqqs', qf f^ft qqr 1966, 1974, 
1975, 1982 1984 if ?rfaq q^r snprqqf sm qRfrq ^r 

qqr i snqqrt ffqqf qq ttrct *rcqrR str ^t^t, ¥?r, ?qqr^ ?rrfq if 
^ qqqmfqqr qr^rr sr^^fOpff if iRT qqr i 

srrq^ ?qq qrqqi fTpcriff qrt ^q> qqR qq qq qqqrfqqt ^r-fa^r ^ 
*r?^W ^ qfqf?ff if ^TTEfrfRw suit i srta fq^fR q<P. q^- ^ 

fW^T "q^TT ^kRt” ST^ftqrrR^ fqRTRqftq 5R3T#t ^T STR^^R 1965 if 
cTR qRrqtqf t f^qq i srTqqrt ifriqm % q^sq^q srrqqft 1975-76 if fqfcfl' 
TlftR £Rf qRT fsTSJT if ^q falSTf wF3 TcT ^ STOTT 4R *** 

iRT ?rqT i wr TRf«TR prfeffT ^qnqrft qrf ^R^rirqft % q^ qft^T^ 
'R tR ^T4R 7| <Tcf TRfqfJT % SRRRf qff HP«tr TtqftR tttf^ ^ ^ 
Rrmr qft i in^ 1968 ^ fwsm- if wt'p m? % 

f4>nq if f^?mrTR5T q? qr qrniR t| *r #f«rr % fern if mmn 

7 ^r i ?nq grxr f^fmr f(12x15 q^t?; irf, 1987 if vrnft) 
qqr qr^TR qqqR qqf | i TRf«tnr ^rf^r q:^r SRTqift ^ *TTi 1988 ir 
ir^q % qqf^q q^qrq ^^ftfjrrq (qRrfqq) ir prrqqq ?riqrfqq f^qT I 

snqqrr qrq 45 qq srpqra ^ ^^rqqrq tt^t % ftretT ^ ^ 
q^ trqfrq erfq 11 - fnrmr^R 












